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BIOGRAPHY 



BY TBOVAS WHITTSX0&2. 



Rkv. Hosea Ballou, Senior Pastor of the Second Univeisalist 
Society in Boston, will enter his eighty-first year in April next. 
His father was Re?. Maturin Ballou. The latter was horn in Rhode 
Island, where a large part of his life was spent. He officiated there, 
for some years, as a Baptist clergyman ; and, ahout 1767 or 1768, he 
removed to Richmond, N. H., then a new settlement, where the sah- 
ject of this sketch was horn, on the 30th of April, 1771. 

He spent the chief part of his minority with his father. The doc- 
trine of (Jniversalism had heen embraced by a few individuals in that 
vicinity, but was regarded by the people generally, especially church 
members, with great abhorrence. Young Ballou, in his nineteenth 
year, joined the Baptist church, of which his father had been pastor. 
It was, however, but a short time afterward that he became doubtful 
of the truth of the doctrine of endless misery ; and these doubts 
increased, until he was fully convinced of its falsity, and of the 
truth of the great and glorious doctrine of the final holiness and hap- 
piness of all men. He was excommunicated for this belief, although 
his character, in the view of the church, was blameless. He soon 
began to proclaim his new opinions, and preached his first sermon in 
the town in which he was bom, in the fall of 1791, from 1 Cor. i. 30. 
Lnmediately after, he commenced to travel in different parts of the 
country, preaching and teaching school; and we may name the 
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County of Worcester, in Massachusetts, and the States of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, as the principal scenes of his labors. 

The place in which he was first settled, as a preacher, was Dana, 
Mass. In 1796, he was married to Miss Ruth Washburn, of Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass. ; a lady who is still living, and who has done all to 
make his life a happy one that it is in the power of woman to do. 
While Mr. B. resided in Dana, he preached principally in that town, 
and in Oxford and Charlton. In 1799 he attended the General Con- 
vention of Universalists in Woodstock, Vermont, which was the firsts 
occasion of his going into the interior of that State. This visit made 
him acquainted with several of the prominent Universalists of that 
region ; and, in consequence of this acquaintance, he removed, in 

1803, to Barnard, and took charge of the societies in Barnard, Wood- 
stock, Hartland, Bethel, and Bridge water. He resided in the first 
named of these towns. Soon afler his settlement, he wrote his 
*' Notes on the Parables," the first edition of which was published in 

1804, in pamphlet form. It was greatly enlarged in the second 
edition, which was published in Portsmouth, N. H., in 1812. Soon 
after the ** Notes " were published, Mr. Ballou proceeded to write 
his *' Treatise on Atonement," in which he took the ground that God 
was never unreconciled to man ; that man was the party who needed 
reconciliation, for God is love, from eternity to eternity ; and that 
God's love to sinners was the cause of Christ being sent, by the 
Father, to redeem them. He held that Christ was not God himself, 
but the Son of God, — a distinct being from the Father, — a created 
being ; — a doctrine which he had believed and preached for ten years 
before this time [1805.] He must, therefore, be regarded as the 
earliest American defender of Unitarianism the country has produced. 

In 1809, Mr. Ballou removed to Portsmouth, N. H., where he was 
installed November 8th, the sermon on the occasion being preached 
by Rev. Edward Turner, then of Salem. While residing here, he 
had several controversies with the clergymen of the place, among 
whom may be named Rev. Messrs. Walton and Buckminster. Mr. 
Ballou remained in Portsmouth until June, 1815, when he accepted 
the invitation of the Universalist Society in Salem, Mass., to become 
their pastor. 

His connection with the Society in Salem was not of long continu- 
ance, for he removed to Boston, and became the pastor of the Second 
Universalist Society iu that town, in December, 1817. This Society 
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had Jnst finished their honse, the present Tenerahle structore, on 
School Street. They nerer for a moment had a thought of seeking 
any other pastor than the Rev. Hosea Ballon, if it were poesihlo to 
ohtain his services ; and, accordingly, two months hefore the house 
was ready for dedication, a letter of inquiry was despatched to him, 
to draw out his sentiments in regard to a remoYal to Boston. In the 
mean time the house was hurried on to completion. Rev. Messrs. 
Jones, of Gloucester, Turner, of Charlestown, Ballon, of Salem, and 
Dean, of Boston, were invited to join in the dedicatory services ; Mr. 
Jones to preach the sermon, and the others to arrange the remaining 
services at their discretion. The dedication took place on Wednes- 
day, October 16th ; and, on the following Tuesday, a meeting of the 
proprietors was holden, and Mr. Ballou was invited to take the pas- 
toral charge by a unanimous vote. The salary was fixed, at first, at 
thirteen hundred dollars per annum, to which donations of fuel were 
occasionally made. Mc. Ballou was installed on December 25, 1817. 
Rev. Paul Dean preached, on the occasion, from Acta xz. 24. He 
also gave the fellowship of the churches. Rev. E. Turner, of Charles- 
town, made the installing prayer, and gave the charge. Rev. Joshua 
Flagg, who had succeeded Mr. Ballou at Salem, offered the con- 
cluding prayer. 

Thus was Mr. Ballou duly installed as pastor. The congregations 
that attended on his ministry were exceedingly large. He soon bo- 
came widely known for his eloquence and boldness, and the novel 
nature of the subjects discussed by him. His preaching was of a 
controversial and doctrinal character. He explained, in his discourses, 
those texts which had been supposed to teach the doctrine of a judg- 
ment in the future state, and endless torment. He was repeatedly 
called on, by letter, from inquirers after truth, to preach from partic- 
ular texts of this character ; and, as he gave public notice of the 
times when he would consider such passages, his audiences were im- 
mensely large. It was usual to see the meeting-house filled, in the 
forenoon, so that it was difficult to obtain a seat ; in the aflernoon, 
many would be obliged to stand, especially in the galleries, and 
around the heads of the stairs ; and in the evening the aisles would 
be crowded, above and below. Immediately after his settlement, Mr. 
Ballon preached a sermon from 2 Thess. i. 7-9 : " And to you who 
are troubled, rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on 
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them that know not Grod, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ : who shall be punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power." He 
attacked, with great force, the common doctrine of a general judg- 
ment, in the future state, for the actions of this life ; and showed that 
his text gave no support to it. This sermon was published by Henry 
Boweo, and roused the indignation of Rev. Timothy Merritt, one of 
the Methodist clergymen of the town, who came out with an octavo 
pamphlet, entitled, " Strictures on Mr. Ballou's Sermon," &c. Mr 
Ballou followed with a *» Brief Reply" to the " Strictures ;" and then 
came Mr. Merritt again, with "A Vindication of the Common Opinion 
relative to the Last Judgment and the End of the World, in Answer 
to Mr. Ballou's Reply." But the controversy did not end here. Mr. 
Ballou appeared with another pamphlet, entitled, "A Brief Reply to 
a Pamphlet entitled, *A Vindication of the Common Opinion relative 
to the Last Judgment and the End of the World, in Answer to Mr. 
Bailouts Reply.' " Here the matter ended ; and, whatever Mr. Mer- 
ritt and his friends may have thought, the effect of the controversy 
was decidedly favorable to the rising popularity of Universalism. 

For the last six or eight years preceding the rise of the Second 
Universalist Society, Universalism had produced little or no excite- 
ment in Boston. The First Society remained stationary. Mr. Dean, 
its pastor, preached little on those subjects on which he differed from 
other sects. In the vicinity of Boston there was no movement in favor 
of Universalism. There were scarcely ten Universalist pastors in 
Massachusetts. The cause was evidently languid. The rise of the 
Second Universalist Society in Boston, and the removal of Mr. Ballou 
thither, produced a new state of things. There arose a commotion 
among the elements ; but the effect was to purify the atmosphere, and 
give men a clearer and more extended vision. New Societies, holding 
Mr. Ballou's sentiments, soon began to arise around Boston ; among 
which may be named the Societies in Roxbury and Cambridgeport. 
There was evidently a movement over the eastern part of the State, 
and adjacent States. The Society in Milford, Mass., erected an ele- 
gant house of worship, which was dedicated in January, 1821. A 
Society was formed in Providence, R. I., which built a splendid tem- 
ple ; and a meeting-house was also erected in Portland, Me. The 
people from Cape Cod frequently were in Boston on Sabbath days, 
and many of them attended on Mr. Bailouts preaching. They carried 
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the seeds of truth into that section of the State, and societies vpnmg 
up in Barnstahle, Brewster, Plymouth, &c., &c. In 1821, the fact 
was announced, (and it was very remarkable for that day,) that there 
were twenty-three Universalist societies in Massachusetts. We scarcely 
know where that number could have been found at that time. To the 
best of our recollection, there were two societies in Boston, two in 
Gloucester, and one each in the towns of Charlestown, Salem, 
Roxbnry, Cambridgeport, Scituate, Shirley, Attleboro', Canton and 
Stoughton, (one society for both,) Marlborough, Milford, Oxford, 
Brookfield, Hard wick, and Dana. Some of these were small. We 
do not attribute to Mr. Ballou the rise of all the societies named ; but 
it cannot be denied that his labors gave a new impulse to Universalism 
in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ballou preached many other sermons that were published, and 
especially a series entitled '* Jjccture Sermons,'' consisting of twenty- 
siz, delivered on alternate Sabbath evenings, in the course of the 
year, between the months of July, 1818, and July, 1819. There were 
also other sermons published, preached by him, which were subee- 
qnently collected into a volume, under the title of " Select Sermons." 
In these two volumes Mr. B.'s opinions are plainly stated, and logi- 
cally defended. He shows, with great clearness, that the passages 
of Scripture generally used to sustain the doctrine of a judgment in 
the future state have no rightful reference to such a subject, but are 
applicable only to the things of time. 

Mr. Ballou remained the sole pastor of this society for about twenty- 
five years, when it became the mutual wish of him and the people 
that he should be released somewhat from the cares that had laid upon 
him. A colleague was obtained ; and, since that event, he has been 
at liberty to travel, as his inclination permitted. He has visited sev- 
eral of the States, attended many meetings of associations and con- 
ventions, and preached the gospel in a great number of places. He is 
now almost as able to preach as he ever was ; and he is listened to, 
not for what he iros, but for what he is. Seldom, very seldom, do we 
see a clergyman, so nearly fourscore years of age, who has the strength 
of body and vigor of mind that Father Ballou possesses. We cannot 
look into the future ; but, if we may judge from his present health and 
strength, we shoald not be astonished if he should live, and contiDii€ 
his public labors, for ten years to come 
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There are many considerations which seemed to call on tha 
author of the following discourse to attempt to compose it, and 
also to present it to the public, and especially to the numerous 
fraternity of believers in the blessed doctrine of the divine pater- 
nity, and the universal brotherhood and final salvation of all men, 
through the mediation of Christ Jesus, as taught in the Scriptures 
of divine truth. 

It having pleased our Heavenly Father so long to continue the 
life and ministry of such an unprofitable servant, and to bestow on 
him so many and great, as well as unmerited, blessings, notwith- 
standing his numerous imperfections, he is not entirely ungrateful ; 
but feels it not only a duty, but a blessed privilege, in this way 
to leave a testimonial of his gratitude to the Giver of all mercies. 

The i&vorable regard, and oven respect, shown by the whole 
circle of our ministerial fraternity to one who not only knows, but 
feels, his unworthiness, lays him under great obligation to express 
his sense of their kindness, and to pray most devoutly that Heaven 
may bestow on them a rich and ample recompense. They will not 
only regard the wish of their brother, to have the things in remem- 
brance of what he has written, after his decease, but will impute 
whatever of error they may discover in them to no want of sincer- 
ity. Qihere is no one thing which the author of the following dis- 
course more desires of his brethren, than that they may continue 
satisfied that the Holy Scriptures contain a revelation concerning 
gospel doctrine, and man's duty and final destination, sufficient to 
make us wise unto salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus. Spec- 
ulations concerning man's future state, and opinions founded on 
hiB free agency, not taught in the Scriptures, must endanger the 
2 
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brotherhood to di\isions as pernicious as formerly arose in th^ 
ancient oonncils of the church. If all would duly consider that 
we have as much reason to be thankful to God for the right use 
of all the faculties of the soul, as for those faculties themselves, it 
would, doubtless, keep us in that humble condition of mind which 
would preserve us from all vain-glory, out of which grow strife 
and contention. 

In particular, and in a special manner, is this valedictoiy dis- 
course presented to the author's Christian friends composing the 
church and congregation in this city with whom he has enjoyed 
pastoral connection for thirty-three years. Although the society 
has met with some painful trials, no difficulty has ever, for a day, 
disturbed the union which subsisted between the minister and his 
people. And, notwithstanding the minister felt deeply the afflic- 
tions through which the society had to struggle, he enjoyed a firm 
confidence that an all-wise Providence would overrule all for 
good ; and it yields him unspeakable comfort and repose to see 
what he is permitted to see, — the church, the congregation, and 
the Sabbath school, all flourishing, like a well-watered garden, 
under the care and supervision of a pastor according to God's own 
heart, who is able to feed the sheep and lambs of his flock with 
knowledge and understanding. 

For all the favors the writer has ever received of his friends in 
Boston, and the ample support granted him and his family, by the 
society, he wishes to leave this testimony of sincere gratitude. 

For all the writer knows, this valedictory might have been 
longer delayed ; for he has no special presentiment of mmd that 
his decease is to be immediately. Yet, one in the eightieth year 
of his age ought to be ready for an event which must effectually 
prevent further opportunities here on earth. Add to this the con« 
sideration that strength of mind has already sufficiently declined, 
to suggest that it may vciy soon be gone. Adieu. 
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DISCOURSE I. 

9d Peter 1 : 15. " Moreover, I will endeavor that ye may be aU«, 
after my decease, to have these things always in remembxanoe." 

FuLLT to appreciate the important subject to 
which our text calls our attention, we must duly 
consider, who was its author; the ministry to which 
he was appointed ; his important and eventful labors 
in that ministry; and the interest which he must 
have felt in the benefits which should in future re- 
sult from them. Peter was the first disciple whom 
Jesus called ; and it may not be improper to allow 
him, what he has sometimes been called, **the chief 
of the apostles." At the time of his vmting the 
epistle in which our text is found, he was sensible 
that his labors in the service of his Divine Master 
were near their end, according to what he says im- 
mediately preceding the words we have chosen — 
** Wherefore I will not be negligent to put you 
always in remembrance of these things, though ye 
know them, and be established in the present truth. 
Yea, I think it meet, as long as I am in this taber- 
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nacle, to stir you up, by putting you in remem- 
brance ; knowing that shortly I must put off this 
my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
showed me/' It is belieyed that it was in the same 
year that this epistle was written that the author 
was crucified by the order of Nero. 

The ministry to which Peter, as well as the rest 
of the apostles, was appointed, involved the testi- 
mony of all which Jesus did, taught, and suffered, 
and the teaching of the same to all nations; to 
which we may add, all those labors which were rer 
quired to infuse into the minds and hearts of all 
who received the Gospel the spirit of Christ, and 
all the virtues inculcated by the precepts of Jesus. 

The important station occupied by this apostle 
in the church of Christ, his signal services, and h]3 
faithful labors, we may learn from what we read of 
him in the Acts of the Aposties, and by his Epistles. 
This disciple, having been constantly witii the Divine 
Master during his ministry on earth, had an ampte 
opportunity of knowing the wonderM works which 
God did by him — of learning the spiritual nature 
of the religion taught in all his discourses, and what 
was indispensably required of all his disciples. He 
also learned his own imperfections and dependence. 
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After the ascension of the Lord Jesus, we find Peter 
taking the lead in appointing one as a substitute in 
the place of Judas. It was he who answered those 
who, on the day of Pentecost, said the apostles were 
drunk with new wine, and delivered that admirable 
discourse, in defence of Christ, which pierced the 
hard and stony hearts of the people, and caused 
them to cry out, " Men and brethren, what shall we 
do ? " It was Peter who said to the impotent man, 
" SUver and gold have I none ; but such as I have 
give I thee : in the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, rise up and walk/' 

But it is not consistent with the design of this 
discourse to dwell extensively on the acts and 
writings of this apostle. We all have the New 
Testament, and can, at our convenience, make our- 
selves acquainted with them, and avail ourselves 
of the profitable instructions they afford. 

The author of this discourse has,- for some time, 
been very deeply impressed with the important and 
solemn fact that his labors in the ministry, in which 
he has for many years been engaged, must, accord- 
ing to the course of nature, soon be brought to a 
close. These contemplations have often led to a 
general review of the somewhat peculiar character 
2* 
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of the services which Divine Wisdom saw fit to 
allot him. In reference to this subject, it was 
natural for him to meditate much, not only on what 
he has endeavored to do, but also on what may, in 
future, when his frail body shall have returped to its 
mother earth, — his pen and lips shall have ceased 
to utter his thoughts, — result from what he has 
done. It was natural for such meditations to lead 
the mind to seek for something resembling the sub- 
ject in which it was so deeply interested. The 
words of Peter, which head this discourse, and the 
burden of his subject, seemed appropriate. The 
apostle, by Divine assistance, had done much to 
establish the kingdom of his Divine Master in the 
world ; and he had labored much and long to water 
the many gardens which he had sowed with the 
word of truth ; and, as he was sensible that his 
labors were near their close, he felt no little concern 
that those gardens might flourish after he should 
walk and labor in them no more. Therefore he 
said, as in our text, "I will endeavor that ye may 
be able, after my decease, to have these things 
always in remembrance." 

The readers of this discourse are reminded that 
its author would by no means compare himself with 
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tiie apostle whose words he has chosen, or arrogate 
to himself either the sanctity or authority which 
belong to him; and yet we may allow, without 
Tanity, that there may be many particulars, in the 
duties and labors of all the faithful ministers of the 
Gospel of Christ, which have a resemblance to those 
of an apostolic character. 

When the author of this discourse entered on the 
duties and labors of the ministry, to which he be- 
lieves God appointed him, the pure doctrine of the 
Grospel of Christ, in regard to its great and funda- 
mental principles, was not clearly understood by 
even the able and faithful professors of universal 
salvation, who labored much and successfully in its 
defence. They had been brought up and educated 
in the doctrines of the church, which, though Prot- 
estant, was but little improved in its creeds from 
those of the Catholic schools. Their understandings 
were so far enlightened that they saw one bright 
and glorious star of truth in the dark firmament of 
theology. They believed in the final end of sin and 
of human suffering. And such was the effect of 
this discovery on their minds and hearts, as to in- 
spire them with sufficient courage to proclaim it to 
the world; while the unspeakable joy the truth 
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afforded them, more than compensated for all they 
had to suffer from its enemies. These servants of 
God had not discovered the errors of the church, in 
regard to the entire depravity of man's nature ; the 
infinite demerit of human transgression ; the justice 
of endless punishment; the vicarious sufferings of 
Christ; the doctrine of three persons in the God- 
head ; the existence of a personal devil, who was 
once a holy angel in heaven, who sinned and fell 
into eternal perdition, and who was the tempter of 
Eve, and the procuring cause of all the moral and 
physical evil in our world* Moreover, it does not 
appear that they had clear views of the moral gov- 
emment of God, and the necessary connection 
between sin and its due retribution, and that of 
well-doing with its rewards, as taught in the Scrip- 
tares, and experienced by all moral beings. Nor 
does it appear that they had any doubts respecting 
the existence of what the doctors of ihe church 
mean by the word Hell. 

To many of our ministers, who have been recently 
called to labor in the dispensation of the gospel of 
universal salvation, it may seem very questionable 
how those fathers, who had not discovered the im- 
proprieiy of those crude and unscriptural as well u 
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unreasonable tenets above noticed, could, with any 
success, maintain the doctrine of Universalism 
against the host of learned doctors who opposed it. 
But, when we consider that these fathers were much 
better read in the Scriptures than were their oppos- 
ers, they could overwhelm them by quoting passages 
of Scripture which so clearly express the truth of 
universal, impartial, and efficient grace, as to con- 
found the opposer. Moreover, they could take the 
vicarious sufferings of Jesus, just as their antago- 
nists held it, and, proving by plain Scripture testi- 
mony that Christ gave himself a ransom for all men, 
and, by the grace of God, tasted death for every 
man, gain a complete triumph. 

To the arduous work of disproving those errone- 
ous opinions above noticed, and of showing, by the 
Oracles of God, that they were both unscriptural 
and unreasonable, the author of this discourse was 
early called, and to this work have his labors, in a 
great measure, been directed. In prosecuting these 
labors, he has ever kept in view the clear mani- 
festation of Divine truth, by the removal of those 
errors which had so long held the minds of men in 
darkness and bondage. It is not necessary here to 
recapitulate those arguments, which have often been 
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set fortii in many assemblies, from many pulpitB, 
and published in various works, designed to prove 
that the natural state of man is not that of entire 
depravity; that the infinite demerit of sin and the 
justice of endless punishment are not taught in the 
Holy Scriptures; that the opinion that there are 
three persons in the Gbdhead, and that Jesus Christ 
is the very God, is both unreasonable and repugnant 
to Scripture testimony ; that the sufferings of Jesus 
were penal, and, in place of the just punishment of 
sinners, is contrary to justice, and as unscriptural as 
unreasonable; that the awful and God-dishonoring 
notion that the benign Father of the spirits of all 
flesh has contrived, ordained, and established what 
the doctors of the church mean by the word Hell, 
is not supported by any portion of the Word of God ; 
that the Creator has made a being, and continues 
him in existence, who is wholly evil, and is tiie 
tempter who is the cause of all moral and physical 
evil, is both unreasonable and unsupported by Divine 
authority. All these, together with their kindred 
errors, which were legion, were believed by the 
Christian clergy in general, and lay quietly in tihe 
minds of the early preachers of universal salvation. 
The labors to which the author of this discourse was 
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called had to encounter this numerons host, which 
was firmly intrenched in the blind superstition which 
held the public mind in chains of darkness. When 
he now looks back on the conflict, and, with unspeak- 
able delight, beholds the result, he realizes the truth 
of these words of St. Paul, — " God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighiy ; and base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are: that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.*' 

A few suggestions respecting those exploded 
errors, of which notice has been taken, may not be 
out of place in this discourse. When we realize 
that they are yet believed and taught by many in 
our times, it seems necessary often to present their 
refutation to the public. As to the belief in the 
total depravity of our nature, involving the idea 
that there is nothing good in man, we see plainly its 
refutation in the fact that the Scriptures teach us 
that man is the object of the Divine love. Jesus 
said, — ** Qt)d so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
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should not perish, but have everlasting life. Foi 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be 
saved." St. Paul says, — " But God commendeth 
his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us." And again he says, — 
" But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in 
sins, hath quickened us together with Christ." It 
is most unreasonable to suppose that God should 
thus love that in which he could see no goodness. 

The opinion that sin is infinite, and deserves end- 
less punishment, most evidently conflicts with the 
inspired declaration that, '^ where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound." And again, — 
"The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from aU sin." Again, — " Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool." 
And yet again, — "Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world." Many other 
passages might be quoted, which most evidently 
disprove the opinion that sin is infinite, and deserves 
endless punishment. And we may further add, that 
there can nowhere in the Scriptures be found any 
declaration in support of this refuted opinion. 
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The doctrine of the Trinity, which makes Christ 
Jesos, the one Mediator between God and men> 
equal in power and glory to the eternal Father, and 
asserts that he is the very God, is by no means free 
from contradiction ; for how is it possible that there 
should be more than one infinite, almighty God ? 
If the person of the Father be infinite, and the 
person of the Son be also infinite, are there not two 
infinities ? And can we still add another person, 
tiie Holy Ghost, which is infinite, and yet have but 
one Infinite Being ? As proof of the unity of God 
we adduce the following: Moses, who was commis- 
sioned by Heaven to teach the house of Israel the 
true worship, uniformly taught the people as ex- 
pressed thus, — "Hear, Israel; the Lord our 
God is one Lord/' Now, it appears reasonable 
that, if the true worship required a belief in a trin- 
ity of persons in the Godhead, Moses would have 
stated this fact in place of what we have just cited. 
If it be said that the doctrine of the Trinity is more 
specially taught in the Christian Scriptures and dis- 
pensation, we may notice the teachings of Jesus on 
this subject. He was asked, " Which is tiie first 
commandment of all?" and replied, "The first of 
all the commandments is. Hear, Israel ; the Lord 
3 
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our God is one Lord." If Jesus had intended to 
teach the doctrine of three persons in the Godhead, 
as an improvement on the unity of God as taught 
by Moses, how can we account for his using the 
very words of Moses, which evidently disallow such 
docta-ine ? St. Paul was particular in giving in- 
struction to Timothy on our subject, when he says, 
" There is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus/' But Trinitarian 
doctors insist that this man Christ Jesus is essen- 
tially God, being what they term the second person 
in the Godhead. And yet, this man told the people 
that he ^^ could do nothing of himself ; and that his 
Father was greater than he." 

The doctrine which holds that the sufferings of 
Jesus were strictly penal, — that he suffered in 
room and stead of sinners, — seems both unjust and 
contrary to Scripture. How can it be right and just 
to condemn one who is innocent, or guiltless, in- 
stead of the guilty? Jesus said to his enemies, 
" But if ye had known what this meaneth, I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not have 
condemned the guiltless." With these words before 
our eyes, how can we believe that a God of holi- 
ness, who is love, could not only require a sacrifice 
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in room of the guilty sinner, but appoint the inno- 
cent and guiltless Son of his love that sacrifice ? 
But let us ask what this sacrifice was for. The 
answer is, it being instead of the guilty, it was for 
the purpose of clearing the guilty. But Grod says 
that he " will by no means clear the guilty." And 
do not the Scriptures uniformly maintain that God 
will render to every man according to his works ? 
How unaccountable it seems, that divines, who con- 
tend for the vicarious sufferings of Jesus, making 
him the substitute for the sinner in his penal suffer- 
ings, should be so blind as often to quote the words 
of Jesus, where he says, "For the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with his 
angels; and then he shall reward every man 
according to his works.*' If Jesus has suffered 
the full penalty of the sinner's guilt, and suffered 
it instead of the sinner, is he going to punish the 
anner according to his works, after all ? Moreover, 
these divines as often quote the words of St. Paul, 
where he says, " For we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ, that every one may receive 
the things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad." May we 
not ask why sinners could not as well suffer the full 
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retribution of their wrong-doing without this vicari- 
ous substitute as with it ? 

Are we asked how we understand the saying of 
Peter, where he says of Christ, " Who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree ? " We an- 
swer by Scripture authority. See Peter's declaration 
with its connection : " But if, when ye do well, and 
suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable 
with God. For even hereunto were ye called ; be- 
cause Christ also suffered for us, leo^ving us an 
example, that ye should follow in his steps : who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth : 
who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when 
he suffered, he threatened not ; but committed him- 
self to him that judgeth righteously : who his own 
self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that 
we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteous- 
ness ; by whose stripes ye were healed." Here we 
see that the sufferings of Christ are our example, 
which, if we imitate, takes away our sins. We are 
further instructed on this subject, by comparing the 
following passages: "When the even was come, 
they brought unto him many that were possessed 
with devils ; and he cast out the spirits with his 
word, and healed all tiiat were sick ; that it might 
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be fidfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, 
saying, HSmself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sicknesses." The words in the prophet vary thus : 
" Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows.'' Surely no one can suppose that Jesus be- 
came sick instead of those whose sickness he cured , 
or that he became possessed in room and stead of 
those out of whom he cajst foul or unclean spirits. 
Jesus bore our sins, not the penalty of our sins. 

Little need be said in regard to the hell which 
has been so long and so much in use, not only by 
the professed ministers of the gospel, to frighten 
people to become religious, but by the profane and 
vulgar, to indicate and express their vile passions, 
and to show their prido in being indecent. We may 
not attempt to express our horror at the descriptions 
which learned ministers have long been in the habit 
of presenting to the people of what they call hell. 
Surely, we know of nothing which could be described, 
more dishonorable to our adorable Father in heaven, 
tiian to ascribe the authorship of such a place to 
him. To do this, and, at the same time, to pretend 
that it is our duty to love the author of such a place, 
is, of all the inconsistencies imaginable, the most 
revolting ! But, they say, we read of hell in the 
3* 
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Bible. What if we do ? Does the Bible anywhere 
give hell the description which they do ? No sach 
thing. Dr. A. Clark is candid enough to say, — 
" The word hell, used in the common translation, 
conveys now an improper meaning of the original 
word ; because hell is only used to signify the place 
of the damned. But as the word hell comes from 
the Anglo-Saxon helan^ to cover or hide, hence the 
tiling or slating of a house is called, in some parts 
of England, (particularly Cornwall,) heling, to this 
day ; and the covers of books (in Lancashire) by 
the same name : so the literal import of the original 
word hades was formerly well expressed by it." Is 
it asked what hades means ? It means the grave; 
and is the place to which the patriarch Jacob said 
he would go to his son Joseph mourning. It is the 
place in which Job prayed that God would hide 
him, and keep him until his wrath was past. Whai 
would an assembly of worshippers think, should they 
now hear their minister pray that God would hide 
him and his hearers in hell, until his wrath should 
be past? These hints and suggestions are here 
presented, in order to show to what perverseness 
tradition and abominable superstition have carried 
the use of this word. If there be, in all the Scrip- 
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tares, any word or words which warrant or sapporfe 
&B belief of such a place in the invisible world as 
the Christian clergy have represented by their use 
of the word hell, the fact has escaped the diligent 
inquiries of the writer of this discourse. 

It is, even now, very fresh in memory, how hard 
it was, many years ago, to reason with venerable and 
beloved fathers in the ministry of universal salvation 
against the traditional belief of a personal devil. 
Notwithstanding his youth, more than half a century 
ago, the writer of this discourse had to contend with 
age, experience, and learning, against the existence 
of such a being. But success was given to the 
labors of what may almost be termed weakness 
itself! That ojd serpent was compelled to yield 
his personality, and content himself with being 
nothing more or less than the father of lies. At 
this day, not an individual preacher of our faith is 
known to believe in the existence of that imaginary 
being, who has for ages held such a controlling 
power over the public mind ; filled the hearts of 
millions, old and young, with an awful dread ; and 
been one of the principal subjects of pulpit declama- 
tion. A volume might be written on the absurdities 
which have been believed respecting this super- 
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stition, without exposing but a small part of ike 
immense majss. Sometimes he has been represented 
as wonderfully knowing. Then he would be employed 
in the work of tempting and deceiving poor mortals. 
Sometimes he would be so ignorant as not to know 
so much as did those preachers who were sure he 
never could succeed in getting final possession of 
any of the human family who were, from all eter- 
nity, elected to salvation. Sometimes he would be 
represented as being confined in hell, from which 
he could not possibly escape. .Then, again, he 
would be represented, even by the same person, as 
being everywhere, tempting people in all parts of 
the earth at the same moment ! But it is needless 
now to dwell on this subject, as the phantom has 
vanished. It has been here noticed, merely because 
it was one of the errors, the refutation of which was, 
in Divine Providence, allotted to the labors to which 
the writer of this discourse was appointed. 

The foregoing subjects form a class by themselves, 
somewhat distinct from a number of others to which 
the labors of the writer have been devoted. The 
former class consists of subjects which elicited much 
controversy with the fathers of our denomination, 
some of whom, probably, remained unconvinced 
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until the close of their lives ; though the most of 
them, it is believed, were enabled to see the truth, 
and to embrace it jojrfuUy. The latter class consists 
of many subjects which were new to the believing 
fraternity generally, but were at once received, and 
with joy believed. One subject of this class is that 
of the nature of that salvation of which the Scrip- 
tures speak, and which we obtain through the mis- 
sion of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. It is 
an undoubted fact that the Christian church and the 
Christian clergy have, for ages, utterly misunder- 
stood the nature of this salvation. The salvation 
held up by the clergy may be understood by a single 
article of their creed. In that, the question, " What 
estate did the fall bring mankind into ?" is answered 
as follcrws: "All mankind, by the fall, lost com- 
munion with God ; fell under his wrath and curse ; 
and were made liable to all the miseries of this life, 
to death itself, and to the pains of heU forever." 
From the everlasting pains of hell, our Christian 
doctors have believed, and taught the people to be- 
lieve, that Jesus came to save mankind. These 
everlasting pains of hell constituted the wrath and 
Gurse of God, and the just punishment of man's 
transgression ; so that salvation is to be saved from 
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the Divine wrath, from the everlasting pains of hell, 
and from the punishment of our sins. We may put 
this subject in another form, and say, To be saved 
from the Divine wrath is gospel salvation ; and to 
be saved from the everlasting pains of hell is gospel 
salvation ; and to be saved from the just punish- 
ment of our sins is also gospel salvation. Such 
is the salvation the Christian clergy have preached 
for ages, and such is the salvation in which the 
miUions of Christian professors have believed. To 
obtain this salvation, prayers ascend from thousands 
of altars ; repentance of sin is required as a condi- 
tion of obtaining this salvation ; preachers describe 
to their hearers, in the most terrific manner possible, 
the awful terrors of hell torments, in order to induce 
them to become pious, and love God, that they may 
thereby avert his wrath, escape the punishment of 
their sins, and avoid the pains of hell forever. This 
is the Christianity which the church has believed in, 
from generation to generation, for ages, and now 
prevails in all churches, both Catholic and Protest- 
ant, except a few Universalists, who are just opening 
their eyes to the true light of gospel salvation. 

Much of the labor of the writer, within a few 
years, has been devoted to show that no such salva^ 
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Hon as has been believed and preached for ages 
past, has the least possible support from either 
Scripture or reason. In prosecuting these labors, 
the first necessary work is directed to show the in- 
consistency of the error, as expressed in its various 
forms. The supposition, that Christ Jesus was sent 
by the Father to save sinners from his own wrath, 
involves a most palpable absurdity. We should 
suppose a man to be insane, should he tell us he so 
loved his children that he was going to a large ex- 
pense to save them from his own wrath ! Yet, surely, 
there would be no more an indication of insanity in 
tUs, than there is in the supposition that " God so 
loved the world, that he sent his only begotten Son 
to save the world" from his own wrath. 

If we look at the opinion that Christ saves us 
from the everlasting pains of hell in the future 
world, it suggests the question, Who made this hell, 
and for what was it made 1 The answer is, God 
made it, to punish sinners in forever. K this all be 
true, is it not absurd in the extreme to suppose that 
God has provided means for saving sinners from 
going to the very place he made to punish them in ? 

As for the opinion that Christ saves sinners from 
tihe just punishment of their sins, both the Bible 
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and human experience folly refute it. And it seems 
almost unaccountable, that preachers, who have no 
other salvation to hold up to their hearers than a 
salvation from the just punishment of their sins, 
should, with great vehemence, be constantly quoting 
the passages of Scripture which say that Grod will 
bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good or evil ; that God will by 
no means clear the guilty ; that whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap ; that Christ, tiie 
righteous Judge, will render to every man according 
to his works. What seems most mysterious is, that 
multitudes who preach in this manner are men of 
deep learning, sober in their lives and conversation, 
of age and experience, and also of sane minds and 
sound judgment in aU matters except the great and 
paramount subject of their profession ! And yet an- 
other mystery here presents itself, — that the people 
who are in the habit of listening to such preaching, 
and are possessed of a good share of common sense, 
and have good judgment in all the common concerns 
of life, should hear such inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions, from Sabbath to Sabbath, and not detect 
them. Moreover, that they should not understand 
that all human experience demonstrates the fact 
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that wrong-doing brings Tvith it all the moral and 
most of the physical evils of our world, is passing 
strange and unaccountable. 

That, in which the salvation taught in the Scrip- 
tures consists, is so clearly set forth, and so intelli- 
gibly represented by various modes, none of which 
are in the least obscure, that it seems even marvel- 
lous that any, learned or unlearned, should misun- 
derstand the subject. The angel who spoke to Jo- 
seph concerning the child which should be bom of 
Mary, said unto him, "Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins ;'' 
not from the just punishment of the sins they had 
committed. Of Jesus, John the Baptist said, " Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of 
the world/' He did not say. Behold the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the punishment of the sin 
of the world, by suffering it himself in the room 
and stead of those who had committed it. Jesus 
said, " I came not to call the righteous, but sinners, 
to repentance." Gospel salvation saves sinners from 
the condition they are already in. Nothing is said, 
hi the Scriptures, of saving men from punishment, 
either in this world or the next. Jesus said he 
came to *' seek and to save that which was lost ;" 
4 
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but says nothing about saving any from being lost 
in the future world. To represent the process of 
saving sinners, Jesus used the parable of the lost 
sheep, sought, and found, and returned to the fold 
by its owner. Also, he used ttie parable of a lost 
piece of silver, being sought and found by its ownfer ; 
and, also, the prodigal son, who, after spending his 
estate in riotous living, repented of his madness and 
foUy, and returned a penitent to his father, who 
received him gladly. 

The prophet Malachi represents the Saviour by a 
refiner's fire, and by a fuller's soap, and says, " He 
shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver ; and he 
shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as 
gold and silver, that they may ofier unto the Lord 
an offering in righteousness." 

The prophet Isaiah represents this salvation thus : 
"I, the Lord, have called thee in righteousness, 
and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and 
give thee for a covenant of the people, for a light 
of the Gentiles ; to open the blind eyes, to bring 
out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit 
in darkness out of the prison-house." 

The process of washing is used to represent our 
subject. To the Ephesians St. Paul says, "Hus- 
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bands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved 
the church, and gave himself for it ; that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water 
by the Word ; that he might present it to himself a 
glorious church, not Jiaving spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing ; but that it should be holy, and without 
blemish." Here the apostle presents us with the 
whole church of Christ in a state of uncleanness. 
In this unclean state, the church was the object of 
the Saviour's love. Moved by this love, he gave 
hunself for it. But for what purpose ? Answer, 
that he might sanctify and cleanse it. By what 
means ? Not by becoming unclean in its room and 
stead, but by the washing of water by the Word. 
Of how many did this church consist? Answer, 
of all for whom Christ gave himself. This same 
apostle says that the one Mediator between God 
and men gave himself a ransom for all men : and 
again he says, " We see Jesus, who was made a 
little lower than the angels for the suffering of 
death, crowned with glory and honor ; that he, by 
the grace of God, should taste death for every 
man." Here, then, we see that all men constitute 
the church which Christ loved ; that this church is 
an unclean church ; and that, from its uncleannesSi 
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Christ is to wash it, sanctify it, cleanse it by the 
washing of water by the Word. And in the book 
of Revelation we read the ascription, "Unto him 
who hath loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood." The apostle John says, "The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin. K we confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness. ' ' 

Again, salvation consists in being reconciled unto 
God. St. Paul says, " All things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us unto himself by Jesus Christ, 
and hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation ; 
to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them.'' We need not, here, longer dwell on the 
question respecting what the Scriptures mean by 
salvation. The subject is too clear to be mistaken 
by any. 

Another important subject, to which the labors of 
the writer have been devoted, is that of the moral 
government of our heavenly Father, embracing what 
the Scriptures teach in regard to rewards and pun- 
ishments. As believed and taught by the doctors of 
the church, the Divine discipline takes cognizance 
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of all the works of men, whether good or bad, and 
has appointed a day of judgment, which will take 
place when all mankind shall rise from the dead, at 
what they caU the end of the world. At this judg- 
ment, good works are to be rewarded with inmior- 
tality and eternal bliss ; and works of unrighteousness 
are to be endlessly punished by consigning the doers 
of them to the pains of heU forever, according to 
the due demerit thereof. In proof of this doctrine 
regarding the moral government of our heavenly 
Father, and the Divine discipline, many passages 
of Scripture are by those doctors quoted, but none 
more relied on than a passage in Ecclesiastes, and 
one in 2d Corinthians. The former reads thus: 
" God will bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether 
it be evil.'" The second reads thus : " For we must 
all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things done in his body, 
according ip that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad." Many other passages are quoted, and ap- 
plied in the same way, but it is as well to take these 
two as a sample, and, with all possible candor, look 
at the surprising inconsistency which presents itself 
in such a use of the Divine Word. Let us take a 
4* 
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fair view of the thing, as a whole. God does not 
judge men in this world, nor does he here reward 
them according to their works. Here, it is argued, 
the righteous are not recompensed for their good 
conduct, but suifer more than the wicked ; and here 
the wicked enjoy much more than the righteous, 
their punishment being reserved for the future eter- 
nal state. Having the subject thus before us, let us 
ask the pious divine whether he has ever done any 
good things in this life ? He answers that he trusts 
he has, by the help of Divine grace. We will then 
suppose that he is to be hereafter rewarded, at the 
day of judgment, in which he believes, with immor- 
tality and eternal bUss. And now we ask him if he 
has not, some time in his life, done some wicked 
things ? He at once answers that he has, and hum- 
bly confesses that his sins have been many. What 
follows ? It follows, if his use of Scripture be cor- 
rect, he must be sentenced, at the day of judgment, 
to a state of endless suffering! Neither of the 
texts says that Grod will reward some men with 
endless happiness for a few good deeds which they 
did by God's assistance, and let them go unpunished 
for the many evil works of which they have been 
guilty. Let us carefully consider that God will 
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bring every work into judgment, whe&er good or 
eyil ; and that every one is to receive according to 
that he hath done, whether good or bad. It would 
be utterly inconsistent with the Divine testimony to 
punish some men to all eternity for their evil deeds, 
but allow them no reward for their good ones. See- 
ing, then, that this whole scheme is most grossly 
absurd, and, of course, untrue, we may consider the 
fitct that there can be found, in all the Scriptures, 
not a single passage which indicates or speaks of a 
day of judgment in our future state of being, or of 
punishing any for their wicked conduct in this life, 
nor yet of rewarding any for their good deeds done 
here. 

The question may now be considered, What do 
the Scriptures teach respecting the subject under 
consideration ? And here wa may inform the reader 
that the Scriptures teach us that God judges men, 
and rewards and punishes them, in this world, and 
that they give us no account of his doing this work 
m man's fixture state. Moses says, ^^He is the 
rock, his work is perfect ; for aU his ways are judg- 
ment ; a God of truth, and without iniquity, just 
and right is he." David says, ^^ He is the Lord 
our GK)d; his judgments are in all the earth." 
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Where Moses describes how God would deal wifli 
his people, in Leviticus xxvi., he sets forth bolii the 
rewards which God would bestow for their obedience, 
and also the dire and awful punishments he would 
visit them with if they rebelled against him, and 
violated his precepts. And here let the reader duly 
consider that neither rewards nor punishments ex- 
tend into man's future state of being. If we read 
all God's dealings with men, as represented by the 
writings of Moses, we shall find that all rewards and 
punishments had reference to man's state here. 

Let us now consider how the Scriptures represent 
the Divine economy under the reign of the Messiah. 
God speaks by Isaiah thus, in regard to this subject : 
" Behold my servant, whom I uphold ; mine elect, 
in whom my soul delighteth : I have put my spirit 
upon him: he shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles ; he shall bring forth judgment unto truth. 
He shall not fail, nor be discouraged, till he have 
set judgment in the earth ; and the isles shall wait 
for his law." Jesus said, " The Father judgeth no 
man ; but hath committed all judgment to the Son." 
Again he says, " For judgment I am come into this 
world." Again, " Now is the judgment of fliis 
world." David says, "Verily, there is a reward 
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for the righteous ; verily, he is a God that jadgeth 
in the earth/' Solomon says, " Behold, the right- 
eous shall be recompensed in the earth ; much more 
the wicked and the sinner.'* Jesus said, " For the 
Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father, 
with his angels; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works. Verily, I say unto 
you, there be some standing here which shall not 
taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom." And here let it be understood 
that Jesus never spoke of his coming to judge men 
at a later period than in the generation then living. 
As the Scripture doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments is so entirely different from what the doctors 
of the church have believed and taught, they will 
naturally desire to know how this discipline is car- 
ried on. In order to understand this subject, it is 
necessary to understand our moral constitution, and 
that constitutional law, according to which we axe 
recompensed exactly according to our doings. All 
the Divine requirements have our happiness as their 
ultimate object. Love to God and love to mankind 
comprehend the whole which God requires of us. 
Now, nothing can be more plain, or more easily 
understood, than the fact that pur highest, our 
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sweetest and most precious enjoyments and hap- 
piness, are the necessary consequences of our obe- 
dience, — of our loving God with all our hearts, 
and our fellow-creatures as we loye ourselves. And 
so says the Divine Word: "In keeping of them 
there is great reward." When is this reward, and 
where is it ? It is when and where men love God 
and one another. Here, then, we understand when, 
and where, and how, good works are rewarded. 
Surely, it would be a waste of labor to say much to 
show when, and where, and how, disobedience brings 
its due retribution. It must be when and where 
disobedience is. How plainly is all this expressed 
in Scripture language : — " Great peace have they 
who love thy law, and nothing shall offend them. 
And the work of righteousness shall be peace ; and 
the effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 
forever." "The wicked are like the troubled sea, 
when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked." Just as pure as are our hearts, just so 
pure are our divine enjoyments ; and, just as foul 
afi are our affections and desires, just so bitter is 
our woe. 
Professors of religion, generally speaking, expect 
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a reward hereafter for duties done in this life. Now, 
if there be any propriety in this expectation, it fol- 
lows, of course, that obedience to the Divine com- 
mands does not fully reward its own labors. This 
being allowed, it follows that a real adequate reward 
for obedience is something better than obedience. 
What is it ? What is better than love to God, and 
love to mankind ? Again ; if loving God and our 
fellow-creatures does not adequately recompense 
itself here, in this world, wUl it do this in our fixture 
state ? If not, something better must be provided, 
or those who love according to the Divine command 
must go forever without a full reward. The Scrip- 
tures give us a truer idea of obedience, by repre- 
senting it as something to eat and to drink, which 
is good, and sweet to the taste. "Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money : come ye, buy and eat ; yea, come, 
buy wine and milk, without money, and without 
price. Wherefore do ye spend money for that which 
is not bread ; and your labor for that which satis- 
fieth not ? Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye 
that which is good, and let your soul delight itself 
in fatness. How excellent is thy loving kindness, 
O God! therefore the children of men put their 
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trast under the shadow of thy wings. They shall 
be abundantly satisfied with the fataess of thy house ; 
and thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy 
pleasures. The law of the Lord is perfect, convert- 
ing the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart ; the commandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes ; the fear 
of the Lord is Olean, enduring forever ; the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 
More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold ; sweeter, also, than hnney, and the 
honeycomb. Moreover, by them is thy servant 
warned; and in keeping of them there is great 
reward." In the last day, that great day of the 
feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, "If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink." Such is 
the language of the Scriptures respecting the blessed 
enjoyments of obedience to God's commands ; and 
they evidently exclude the idea of any extraneous 
recompense. 

What is called the doctrine of free agency, which 
maintains that man is capable of rendering all the 
means which our heavenly Father has appointed, 
for the purpose of his salvation, ineflFectual, — so 
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that, although God has declared, in his Word, that 
he T?ills the salvation of all men, it is not proof that 
all will be saved, — is a doctrine which the author 
of this discourse has found it necessary to contend 
against, in his ministry of universal salvation. The 
opposition to Universalism, exerted by this supposed 
free agency, is very easily overcome, by showing the 
entire fallacy of contending that the all-wise Crea- 
tor has been the author of something which may 
and does frustrate his own purpose. Whatever 
agency or capability man possesses, God, who cre- 
ated him, must have been its author. Whatever 
God creates, he must design for a definite purpose, 
which purpose is certainly as infallible as is his wis- 
dom. This short and simple argument, corroborated 
by the Divine declaration that God " works all things 
after the counsel of his own will," is as eflTectual, 
in refating the existence of the agency contended 
for, as a treatise could possibly be. 

There are some TJniversalists, who are able de- 
fenders of our doctrine, — some of our brightest 
talent^ and best scholars, — who hold that man 
possesses a moral freedom, or agency, to a limited 
extent ; but do not allow that it can finally succeed 
in frustrating the Divine purpose of the universal 
6 
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holiness and happiness of our race. About such a 
freedom, or agency, debate would seem to be use- 
leas, except merely for the sake of mental and 
infellectual exercise, as the subject is not allowed 
to involve any vital principle of Christianity. How 
this limited agency is strictly definable, the writer 
of this is unable to understand. If it hss an exist- 
ence, it must have a duration of time in which it 
exists. Is it limited in regard to duration ? If it 
be essential to man's constitution, as a rational 
moral being, it would seem not to be limited as to 
duration, if man is always to exist. Is it limited as 
to what it is able to do, at any given time ? If so, 
must it not be restricted to the doing of just that and 
no more than the Creator appointed it to do ? If 
it be thus limited, the question comes up, is it capa- 
ble of not doing that for which it was created ? If 
it can do nothing more nor less than the Creator 
designed, in what sense has it freedom ? This met- 
aphysical disquisition may here close, with the fol- 
lowing question : — " For who maketh thee to differ 
from another ? and what hast thou that thou didst 
not receive ? Now, if thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it ?" 
Of late, the writer of this has seen an inclination, 
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in some of the professed preachers of Universalism, 
to adopt some of the peculiar opinions of our Unita- 
rian firatemity. Among other things, is the opinion 
that men cany into the next world the imperfections 
of this ; so that their moral condition, hereafter, 
will depend on the characters they form while here 
in the flesh; but that they may and will improve, 
and progress in virtue and holiness, in the spirit 
world. This opinion being rather newly adopted, 
and as it seems to ingratiate them into favor with 
Unitarians, it is quite natural for such preachers to 
devote not a small share of public labor to lead the 
minds of their hearers to the adoption of such views 
of the future state. Whenever the writer of this 
discourse comes in contact with these labors and 
opinions, he feels it to be his duty, in a friendly, 
brotherly, and candid manner, to endeavor to bring 
them to the test of some acknowledged standard. 
It is worthy of consideration, that the New Testa- 
ment gives us but little on the subject of man's 
fatore state. There can be no doubt but Jesus was 
known to believe and preach a doctrine embracing 
the fact of the resurrection, and an immortal stafia 
for the hxunan family. All this is clearly mani- 
fested by the question asked him, by the Sadducees, 
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respecting the resurrection. In the answer which 
Jesus returned, we have all, which gives us any ac- 
count respecting the state of man hereafter, which 
was spoken by him. In this answer, we are told the 
following facts: — 1st. That, in the future world, 
they will neither marry nor be given vx marriage. 
2d. That, in that state, men will be the children of 
God, being the children of the resurrection. 3d. 
That they will be equal unto the angels, and that 
they can die no more. 4th. That the doctrine of 
the resurrection was shown by Moses, and that God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living, for 
all live unto him. St. Paul says more pn the sub- 
ject of the resurrection, and of the future state, 
than did Jesus. He says, ^'As in Adam aU die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive." He also 
distinguishes man's state and condition in the future 
or resurrection state, from his condition here, as 
follows : — " It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption : it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in 
glory : it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power : 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body." Thus we are taught that our fiiture state 
will differ from the present us incorruption differs 
from corruption ; as glory differs from dishonor ; as 
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power differs from weakness ; aa a spiritaal body 
diflTers fix)m a natural body. * Now, if we allow onr- 
selres to carry our speculations, respecting our future 
state, not only beyond all the Scriptures say on the 
subject, but so as to adopt distinctions in that state 
which STidentiy conflict with the Divine Word, do 
we not say, by so doing, that Divine Revelation is 
not only incomplete, but also inaccurate ? 

Entertaining a hope that these things, of which 
notice has been taken, will be favorably remembered 
when the writer sball be no more seen among his 
beloved brethren on earth, — shall no longer enjoy 
their fellowship, and reciprocate their greetings, in 
conventional meetings, and elsewhere, — and shall 
no more labor to persuade people of all ranks that 
a fife of obedience is sure to be a life of peace and 
happiness, and that tribulation and anguish are the 
present rewards of every one who doeth evil, — he 
will close this discourse by commending the whole 
firatemity of his friends to G-od, and to the Word 
of his grace, which is able to build them up, and 
to give them an inheritance among all who are 
sanctified. 

5* 
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SiKCE an efficient ministry is necessary, that the Gospel be 
preached to mankind, we rejoice in every real accession to this 
ministry. Give us, we say, all the power that can be summoned in 
the advocacy of Christian trath. Error's pens and tongues and 
voices are in constant operation. *' They cease not day nor night." 
Truth's means and energies should not be less operative and sure. 
We therefore rejoice, we eay, in every valuable accession to the 
Christian ministry. 

We think we have such an accession in the subject of these remarks. 
He has been before the public as a Christian minister for more than 
twelve years past, in which time he has won his way as a writer 
and speaker into great favor with nearly all, of every denomination, 
who have become acquainted with him. During this period, as 
might be expected, the usual amount of criticism has been called 
forth in reference to his claims as- a popular orator and author. 
Some of these notices have been quite as remarkable for fervor as 
for accuratcness ; and one or two which we have read, evidently 
pretending to no small share of acuteness, were in many respects 
widest from the truth. We do not pretend to any extraordinary 
light upon the subject ; yet we shall venture to write down what wo 
know and what we think of this distinguished man. Though we 
acknowledge, in advance, our admiration of his giAs, yet having 
witnessed so much of the outpouring of strong words in different 
descriptions of him, we would seek, in what we say, to exercise a 
becoming soberness and decorum. 

Mr. Chapin was bom in Union Village, Washington county, N. Y. 
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December 20, 1814. He received most of his early edacation in 
Benniogton, Yt. ; and entered upon the study of the law in Troy, 
N. Y. Becoming much interested in theological and religious sub- 
jects, he was induced to leave his law studies, and enter upon the 
duties of an associate editor of the *' Magazine and Advocate," pub- 
lished in Utica. It was while here that he commenced preaching. 
His talents proving highly acceptable, he was invited to the pastoral 
charge of the Independent Christian Church in Richmond, Va., 
where he remained two years and a half. His literary, as well as 
his other ministerial talents, made a very favorable impression in this 
place, and his popularity as a public speaker was very high. In 
September, 1839, immediately after the decease of Rev. Thomas F. 
King, Mr. Chapin preached his first discourse in the Universalist 
Church in Charlestown, Mass., where Mr. King had been for some time 
pastor. He soon received and accepted an invitation to take charge 
of this society, and remained in Charlestown until 1846, when he was 
installed as colleague with the venerable HoseaBallou, at the Second 
Universalist Church in this city. 

During his residence in Massachusetts, he held the office of mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of the State ; and in 1844 he preached 
the annual election sermon before the state legislature. In addi- 
tion to his regular pulpit services, many other calls were made upon 
him for his labors as a public speaker. In 1848 he was invited to 
the pastoral care of the Universalist society in Murray-street, New 
York city, to which place he removed in May, of that year. 
Since then he has visited Europe ; during which visit he attended 
the Peace Convention, at Frankfort-oo-the-Main, in August last, and 
there made a very deep impression in a brief speech he was invited 
to offer. The London Nun-Conformist thus speaks of the eflTort : 
'^ M. A. Cocquerel, the active and eloquent son of the celebrated 
minister of the Oratoire in Paris, as well as his father's coadjutor, 
elicited much applause by a spirit-stirring address. To him suc- 
ceeded various speakers, — the time of the meeting fast expiring, — 
conspicuous amongst whom was the Rev. Mr. Chapin, of New York, 
who, by masculine eloquence, ready utterance, and apt imagery, 
fairly carried the audience away with him. He is decidedly the 
most effective American speaker it has been our lot to hear." Mr. 
C. is at present enjoying his many labors in that great city of his 
residence, to which his genius is so well adapted, and where he can 
do good service to the cause of Christian truth. 

We are free to declare that we deem Mr. Chapin an extraordi- 
nary man ; not because tlie multitude listen with so much interest to 
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his oratory, for we have long since learned not to make this a 
criterion ia judging of the real merits of a public speaker ; but 
because of the intellectual as well as the physical and moral energy 
manifested in him. Find him where you will, — in the pulpit or 
popular assembly, in our reform meetings, in the religious confer- 
ence, at the social festival, — he seems always in readiness to break 
forth into some strong, musical, and truthful strain, that shall find a 
response, not only in the gratified taste or fancy, but in the intellect 
and heart, of those who hear. His eloquence is of a kind ** adapted 
to general use." It makes him welcome wherever he appears in an 
expectant public assembly. No matter who else is to speak, the 
name of Mr. Chapin announced is a known indication of the interest, 
briefer protracted, that will follow. On various and widely differ- 
ing occasions, this versatility of his genius as a public speaker has 
been well tested. We question whether there is any Christian 
minister in our community, whose public-speaking talents have been 
as excessively taxed, who has acquitted himself on all occasions with 
such uniform favor and lienor. 

As a pulpit orator, Mr. Chapin may not answer to the rules of 
pulpit oratory taught in books. He may transgress some of them. 
But that he has in him the very essentials of eloquence, and that he 
uses some of these with extraordinary power, will not be questioned 
by most of those who have heard him. His voice is one of the 
strongest, — of great compass, rich, and melodious ; his enunciation 
is remarkably distinct ; and his action, though suited to his intense 
words, sometimes, perhaps, too vehement for the pulpit. Had he 
more moderation in certain parts of his discourse, — more of the 
easy and conversational, at times, — such an offset would be in grand 
keeping with his really stirring and eloquent passages. As it is, 
however, ho cannot preach without strong effect. If there is 
monotony in his voice, you lose it in his noble thoughts, well- 
chosen and forcible and oflen burning words, and continual action. 
He is all alive, and keeps his hearers so. Often, when filled with 
hifl theme, and roused to strong inspiration therewith, will he hold 
an audience spell-bound, swaying them as the swift wind does the 
forest or the grain-field. This, — despite all books, all rules, all 
criticisms, — this is eloquence; and though certain manifestations 
of it may be better adapted to some other sphere than the pulpit, still 
it cannot fail of its wonderful effect even there. 

Pastors living in and near many of our large towns and cities, and 
having much popularity as public speakers, have many calls for 
their services aside from the ordinary discoursing expected of them 
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in their own pulpits. But very few such pastors, we think, can 
devote the greater part of their time to the preparation of sermons. 
We should wonder to hear of one like the Rev. Henry Melvill, of 
London, mentioned in Grant's '* Metropolitan Pulpit," devoting from 
seven to eight hours each day, during six days of the week, to the 
preparation of one sermon to be delivered on the Sabbath ; " shot 
ting himself up in his study, and refusing to be seen by any visiten, 
except in very peculiar circumstances, for this length of time, ever> 
day, from Monday till Saturday." Such pastois here are neithai 
plenty nor popular. Our pastors must oflener write their two sermons 
per week ; and write them, too, as they can seize on time in the 
midst of other pressing duties. As a clergyman and pastor, while 
in New England, Mr. Chapin labored under the usual disadvantage 
of preaching some discourses that must have been hastily prepared. 
He became accustomed to extemporizing ; and in this he excels. His 
mind is so suggestive, his fund of words so inexhaustible, and his 
skill in using them so complete, that he can hardly be otherwise than 
successful in such eiibrts. Coming out of the pulpit once in Boston, 
he was met by a friend who had been exceedingly interested in the 
morning discourse. *'You are coming to our place to preach, 
soon," said he ; *' will you not bring this discourse and repeat it? '* 
The preacher thought he should be unable to, so that the hearer 
would recognize it at all as the same discourse, as he had not 
prepared it till that morning, and then only in the most meagre 
skeleton. 

As a writer, Mr. Chapin evinces that strength and beauty greeting 
us in his oratory. He will bear reading, as well as hearing. There 
is a freshness, an ease and unwavering energy, in his pen, which 
leads the reader " captive at will." It is not that new and startling 
truths are so often advanced ; it is not that we are consulting a 
peculiarly original thinker ; it is because he writes old profitable 
truth and common sense with such brilliancy and gorgeousness, that 
we admire him. He is a roost excellent dresser of an ordinary idea, 
or he will give pleasing introduction and effect to a rare one. This 
is one great secret of his power with the pen. Other writers can 
get as much good substance into an oration or sermon ; but few can 
do it with a more admirable rhetorical power. His representations 
of ideas are living, actual, standing out in pictures of boldest light 
and shade, and now and then of rare tinting. We can make but 
few references, and these among the first that come to hand. Here 
is a description of Doubt and Faith contrasted. 
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*' Again, there is Doubt, on the one hand ; on the other. Faith. How 
different these in their operation ! The one sees sliifting light and shade 
before it, alternating ever ; now rays of sunshine, and glimpeee of fiiir, 
green lands, — now clouds, from which start misty and distorted shapes ; 
and so it has no fixed joy, no sure and stable rest The other serenely, 
with a clear vision and an unwavering trust, looks &r through the rifted 
cloud, and gazes into heaven. The one starts to hear the ¥rind8 whistling 
through its cordage, the creaking timbers, the straining masts, the bil- 
lows OiVLi dash and chafe around its bark, and hurries, bUndly, darkling, 
through the mist; — the other sets its firm soils, places its compass, leans 
upon its helm, and reading with attentive soul its chart, glides onward 
undoubting to its haven, and feels already the breath of land upon its 
brow. The one, even in strength and youth, feels its powers wasting 
away in racking cares, its heart dried up as by an inward thirst, and 
stands among the evils of existence and ^e mementoes of mortality, in 
sorrow, desolation, fear. The other, old and gray-headed, sits by the 
grave of the departed, with a placid countenance and a patient soul, be- 
HeTing and rejoicing, weeping yet trusting ; weak, deserted, poor, yet 
happy ; its treasures laid up above ; its ' heart a passion-flower, in which 
are the crown of thorns ana the cross of Christ* Such, such are Doubt 
and Faith, How many of earth's pilgrims have experienced them both, 
and know this to be true ! How different the one from the other ! How 
soaring, how calm, how triumphant. Faith ! how timid, how sad, how 
vacillating, Doubt ! ! leaning upon the strength of Revealed Promise, 
how looks the first back upon the lost ! — how truly may it exclaim, — 
' Ye are from beneath, — I am from above ; ye are of this world, — I am 
not of this world.' " — Discourtet on Varioui Subjects, pp. 85, 36. 

And again, on Religious Devotion : 

" I would remark again upon the text, that we must not mistake great 
excitement or ostentatious devotion for true religion. How much, my 
hearers, how much, in different ages and places of the world, have men 
looked to the outward, the showy, the ceremonial, as the true mode of 
religious worship and action ! How have they tithed the mint, the anise, 
and the cummin, forgetting judgment, mercy, and faith, — the weightier 
matters of the law ! How have they lost sight of the fact, that religion 
dwells in the depths of the heart, and beams with an angel-radiance from 
the face of the poor man, and drops the widow's mite into the treasury, 
and hallows the humble cottage, and lingers amid the rude arches of the 
forest ; when it is, perhaps, afar from the robe of learning, and the hypo- 
critical righteousness of the rigid professor, and the golden donation of 
the rich, and the gorgeous tapestry of the temple, and the glittering orna- 
ments of the altnr ! Like the still small voice on Horeb, it is not in the 
tumult and the show, but in the calm of devotion, visiting the lowly and 
the humble mind. Heard not in the long, loud prayer, nor in the ornate 
and eloquent discourse, — but breathing through the broken language of 
the unlettered, and heard in the simple petition of the poor, bowed widow, 
who lifts her thanks by her scanty boani, or kneels on the lowest step of 
the altar." — ii^ii, 155, 156. 

6 
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These are from the published religious discouises of the author, 
and are fair specimens of the usual style of his writings for the 
pulpit. Passages of rarer beauty might, perhaps, have beeo selected ; 
but these are enough for our purpose now. In the orations and 
public addresses of Mr. Chapin, we have passages that would do 
honor to any writer now living. " The Permanency of Principle," 
and his Waterville Oration, *' Might and Right," are among the 
best of his occasional efforts. We have room only for the following, 
from the last-named oration. It is a splendid description of the 
triumphs of Labor. 

«* And who can adequately describe the triumphs of Labor, urged by 
this potent spell of money ? It has extorted the secrets of the universe, 
and trained its powers into myriad forms of use and beauty. From the 
bosom of the old creation, it has developed anew the creation of industry 
and of art It has been its task and its glory to overcome obstacles. 
Mountains have been levelled and Yalleys exalted before it It has broken 
the rocky soil into fertile glebes, it has crowned the hill-tops with fruit 
and verdure, and bound around the very feet of ocean ridges of golden 
corn. Up from sunless and hoary deeps, up from the shapeless quarry, 
it drags its spotless marbles, and rears its palaces of pomp. It tears the 
stubborn metals from the bowels of the globe, and makes them ductile to 
its will. It marches steadily on, over the swelling flood, and through the 
mountain clefts. It £ins its way through the winds of ocean, tramples its 
hoarse surges, and mingles them with flakes of fire. Civilization follows 
in its path. It acliieves grander victories, it weaves more durable tro- 
phies, it holds wider sway, than the conqueror. His name becomes 
tainted, and his monuments crumble ; but Labor converts his red battle- 
fields into gardens, and erects monuments significant of better things. 
It rides in a chariot driven by the wind. It writes with the lightning. 
It sits crowned as a queen in a thousand cities, and sends up its roar of 
triumph from a million wheels. It glistens in the fabrics of the loom, it 
rings and sparkles from the steely hammer, it glows in shapes of 
beauty, it speaks in words of power ; it makes the sinewy arm strong 
with liberty, the poor man's heart rich with content, and crowns the 
swarthy and sweaty brow with honor, and dignity, and peace." — 
pp. 16, 17, 18. 

Though Mr. Chapin is an intense reader, we cannot agree to the 
justice of numbering him among the book-worms of professional 
life. He does not seem constituted for a close student, though 
capable of mastering almost any subject to which he might apply his 
full strength of mind. He does his intellectual work with ease, and 
with uncommon facility. Books in his way are rapidly scanned, and 
the needed substance in them as surely found, and readily turned to 
his intended account. Loitering or delving over them is no part of 
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his business, He is a ready scholar, — the very thing needed in a 
popular writer. His sermons on Capital Punishment show us how 
bountifully he can deal in appropriate matter, as well as in elegance 
of style. 

We know of no public man who has yisibly improved more as a 
writer, during his public authorship thus far, Uian Mr. Chapin. He 
has not permitted the reasoning and reflective to diminish in the 
glare of bis wonderful rhetorical powers. He has evidently taxed 
his whole mind. The profusely ornamental and declamatory have 
given place to the more solid and compact, though no less rich and 
attractive. Our best intellects have sought the productions of his 
pen, and have found interest and delight in them. One of the 
last of his published works is a beautiful miniature gift-book, 
entitled, " The down of Thorns : A Token for the Sorrowing." 
It is an admirable book. In a review of it, one of our most popular 
authors writes : " There is not, we believe, one flowery passage in 
the book. The luxuriance of the author's fancy manifests itself not 
so much in rhetorical passages and highly-wrought imagery as 
formerly, but in richness of statement and freshness of thought. He 
uses his poetic power not so oflen to adorn, but more frequently to 
vivify, his page. His present style is marked by less violence of 
passion, and more of depth of feeling ; less turbulence and more 
power ; a less frequent effusion of sparks, but a glowing and fusing 
mental heat. In his earlier productions we see the stormy strength 
of an imagination at times a little lawless in its play, like the ocean 
in a tempest ; while now, under the more equal and serener light of 
his reason, it has less billowy foam, but more of the calm ground- 
swell of the peaceful sea." • 

We should do injustice to our subject did we fail to say, that, 
although Mr. Chapin lays no claim to the title of a poet, yet that he 
will have awarded him, by the best judges of his writings, no small 
share of a poet's honor. Much of his prose writing is the veriest, 
purest poetry. His verse, too, speaks well for him ; we mean the 
little from his pen he has given to the public. His occasional hymns 
axe among the sweetest in our language ; and some of his fugitive 
pieces of poetry plainly declare him one among the true Christian 
poets of his day. 

We think more of what we are now to say of Mr. Chapin than 
of that we have already spoken concerning him. We do not deem 
his acknowledged popularity as a speaker, in the pulpit and else* 

^ Universalist Quarterly, Jul7} 1847. 
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where, the highest praise which may be awarded to him. It is ir 
the character of a Christian Reformer that Mr. Chapin appears tt 
noblest advaotage. And it is this character which will give hinr 
the surest strength and greatness in his day. ' In the first place, tw 
has the right basis of doctrine on which to stand as a reformer. 
His views of the Divine Paternity, and of the common brotherhood 
of man, — of the great Christian Master, and the object of his mis 
sion, the reconciliation of the world to God, — afford him amplest 
arguments and strongest power in urging the claims of Christian re 
form upon the attention of his fellow-men. Though not so 
habitually given to the textual exposition of his theology as some 
preachers may be, he is one of the most constant in setting forth its 
great practical claims upon mankind. And, then, he is one of that 
class of ministers, — we would there were more of them ! — who 
seem to us to love truth quite as well as popular favor. There are 
some ministers — we are ashamed, though obliged, to say it — who 
evidently prefer the latter ; who fear nothing more than to ofiend 
their conservative admirers; who take care to linger far enough 
behind, in the great reform movements of the day, to keep easy that 
portion of their people who count *' agitation " an unholy thing. 
Such ministers are in city and country, — some of them in almost 
every considerable denomination. Mr. Chapin is not one of their 
kind. His strong heart and earnest voice are on the side of Pro- 
gress. If he have a word on the evils of our times, evils near or 
remote from us, — any abounding though fashionable wrong, or 
'* peculiar institution," — that word he can speak, will speak, with an 
eloquent boldness evidently meaning what the Old Testament intended 
in the expression " whether men will hear or forbear." We deem 
him one who, in the startling expression of the poet, would be 

<* near God's heart, 
And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 
Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good." 

It is in the free utterance of this broad philanthropy that Mr. Chapin 
may be regarded not only as an honor to his denomination, but a 
blessing to the age in which he lives. Long may he be permitted to 
send forth his increasing influence into this world of error and 
wrong, — nobly aiding our race in its striving for that better day 
which he and thousands of others now behold approaching, when the 
religion of God's Right shall be known and enjoyed by man wher- 
ever on the wide earth he may be ; when the practical of Christian- 
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iljT Bhall 80 operate, that indiyidaala and goTernmentB shall be no 
longer hindrances, but aids, to hnman adyancement and to the essen- 
tials of human happiness ; when, in onr preacher's own beaatifol 
laognage, " dim Meroe will shoat freedom from beyond the fountains 
of the Nile, and the stony lips of the Sphinx shall preach the 
Go^el ! " 



DISCOURSE IT. 



GOOD WORKS. 

" Let your light so shine hefore men, that thej may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven." — Matthxw 
5:16. 

That the nature of any work is to be determined 
by the motiye from which it springs, is a proposition 
as familiar as it is trae; and the statement, of 
course, applies to the whole class constituidng what 
are called good morals, or virtues. Their excel- 
lence depends upon the sanctions out of which they 
grow. For though, as the Saviour has told us, good 
fruit unquestionably indicates a good tree, yet there 
is much in the world that is only the semblance of 
good fruit, an unsubstantial imitation of it, covering 
the naked boughs and the hollow trunk of character 
like dead clusters of wax. There is such a thing 
as artificial goodness, in distinction from original or 
vital goodness. It is grounded upon false motives ; 
it does not issue from the inner life of a man, and 
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therefore it is unreal and comparatively worthless. 
In the world about us, to a great extent, instead of 
original individualities springing from their own 
centre, we find a set of platoon virtues — a mechan- 
ical uniformity. Society is like a vast concave 
mirror, which shows ten thousand copies of one form. 
We may expect, then, to find some whose virtue is 
very much the reflex of custom. They know that 
justice is commendable, that reputation is an excel- 
lent capital, that honesty is the best policy. A man 
of this kind is one of those unangular and speckless 
people whom the world can say nothing against. 
He lives up to the level of respectability. But, 
though he may be sincere in his conformity, he 
knows Uttle of the absolute ground of goodness. 
He does not apprehend it for its own sake. His 
virtue is not a spiritual formula of the soul, compre- 
hending all the minor laws of action ; it is not an 
inward inspiration, flowing from eternal sanctions, 
and tremulous with the thought of God ; it is merely 
a wise adaptation, a complacent self-adjustment. It 
is the decent semblance of a \irtue. It always 
accords with his comfort, it is fit to be seen of men ; 
but it is not sujficient for solitary resource or for 
self-sacrifice — it is not trustworthy in the secret 
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allurement or the public trial. I repeat, I do not 
impugn the sineerity of this man, but the depth of 
his moral life, the ground of hii^ action. 

Again, there are those with whom virtue is simply 
an accomplishment. They stick a commendation of 
at in the end of a treatise ; they regard it as a finish- 
ing touch to education. They would persuade a 
man to practise good morals, for the same reason 
that they would have him carry himself with ease, 
or conduct properly at table, or know how to tie his 
cravat. Now, doubtiess, virtue adds beauty, as well 
as vitality, to character, and is the crown of a true 
manhood. But it is something more than a matter 
of taste, or the complement of an elegant fastidious- 
ness, which the man of the world may wear as he 
would a jewel or a ring. And he who knows so 
little of its interior life as to consider it merely an 
ornament, exhibits not tY, but an imitation. 

And there are still others who really have no faith 
in moral principle. They divide mankind into hyp- 
ocrites and fools, and consider the idea of absolute 
virtue as a dream, which may delude enthusiasts, 
but at which the elect should laugh. Still, they 
think it may be very weU for the mass to believe in 
these sanctions ; and, as a matter of expediency, 
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they would uphold this influence in the world ; and 
they do themselves render to yirtue an outward 
respect. Of course, the fruit that covers this da^ 
and empty scepticism has no root and no life. 

When, then, we hear those who regard things 
from the religious point of view pronounce morality 
worthless, and good works of no account, we may 
presume that they do not speak against substantial 
virtue, but against this husky conventionalism, these 
unauthentic forms. It is not the Christian who 
divorces morality from religion, but the man of the 
world. It is precisely because the former perceives 
that good works are essential to religion, are iden- 
tical with it, that he affirms these formal decencies 
to be false and hollow. With him the tree must be 
good, or, however comely the aspects of the firuit, he 
knows that at the core it is not good. He has no 
faith in that virtue which is merely grafted on a man's 
conduct, which is only an educated symmetry of char- 
acter. With him, religion — involving the breaking 
up of the great deep of our moral nature, the con- 
trol of conscience, the recognition of spiritual saiic- 
tions, the love of goodness for its own sake, the 
absolute surrender of the will to Qod — is the spring 
of all practical excellence. The really good deed ' 
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expresses something fax greater thaa that which is 
done, and the true motive of virtue recognizes noth« 
ing superior to the right. The morality of such a 
man will grow out of him as naturally as the leaf 
and bud from the hidden life of the tree. It wiU 
appear not as a dead custom, but as a vital impulse. 
But although the character of good works is thus 
determined by the ground of motive on which they 
rest, — by the sanctions from which they spring, — 
we must not under-estimate their importance in the 
order of a true Christian life. This importance is 
indicated in the text, — ** Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven." These 
words suggest two grounds for practical moral action 
— or, rather, one ground inducing two results. In 
the first place, we should let our light shine as the 
personal consequence of our own action — our own 
doing of good. Spiritual life is the fountain of all 
moral excellence ; but we may grow in that life by 
practical performance. The soul that is under the 
influence of religion alternates between conception 
and endeavor. It hastens to embody the ideal 
which it perceives. It asks continually, "What 
shall I do? " and, in doing, it rises to a yet higher 
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ideal. This philosophy of doing, my Mends, is 
of vital importance, and neglect to observe it is 
one great hindrance to a good life. There are, per- 
haps, many men whose religious emotions are stirred, 
whose aspirations are right, and yet they halt in 
their practical life. They wish to be disciples, to 
live religiously ; but they have vague conceptions of 
duty, — they do not know how to set about it. They 
are confused by theological terms ; they can attach 
no definite meaning to the req[uirement, '* Repent 
and believe." " Here we stand,'' they may say, 
<< ready to start upon the Christian course ; but how 
shall we begin V* To such as these, then, I would 
urge the importance of simple doing. Begin with 
the duiy that lies next you, — something you have 
neglected which you ought to perform. Take hold 
of that omitted work, and do it You are guilty of 
something which you know you should not do. 
Abandon it at once. You are conscious of some 
defect in temper, some inordinate appetite. Strive 
with this instantiy, and overcome the evU. Do not 
hesitate because you see that these constitute, as it 
were, only the preliminaries of a religious life, — 
because there rises dimly before you an intimation 
of much greater things to be done and to be left 
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andone. Do not halt, perplexed by these, and say, 
"To what shall I turn my hand V I repeat, place 
it npon the duty which lies next you — which now, 
to-day, you clearly perceive. Have you been in 
the habit of profaneness ? Quit that. Have you 
indulged envy or anger? Strive to vanquish it. 
Have you neglected to pray ? Lift up at once your 
heart to God. As to any good work, my friends, 
learn Ihat it is better to make a feeble attempt than 
not attempt at all. If you can do but little, and 
that poorly, still, do it. These efforts will at least 
evince your sincerity of purpose, which is a great 
thing. The work of a true Christian life is, doubt- 
less, a strenuous one ; but it may be achieved even 
by small beginnings. Has not almost every great 
work been involved, at first, with feebleness or 
fSedlure? How much was defeated, ineflfectually 
wrought, tried over again, by him who first at- 
tempted to realize his idea of a ship or a steam- 
engine ? At first dawned the conception in his 
mind, faint, nebulous, chaotic, floating in dreamy 
fragments, until it grew into a beauteous image. 
Then came the practical endeavor. How long the 
process, crossed with what mistakes and perplex- 
ities, ere it hovered upon the waters — ere it stood 
7 
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up, in its complex order, an embodied thought 1 
How many trials, how many ineflTectual expedients, 
ere the astronomer achieved his discovery ! Long 
did he meditate in his lonely watch-tower, and point 
his tubes into the night. But finally the problem 
broke into solution. His reason, beginning with 
meagre hints, baffled and driven back, ascended 
at length the ladder of the skies, and read the 
mystery of the stars. The simple secret of this 
success was persistence, — a disposition to attempt, 
and, though failing, or performing poorly, to keep 
continually doing. My friends, it is so with the 
work of a good life — with the practical problem of 
religion. Act upon that which is palpable, which 
lies before you, and the problem already opens to 
solution. 

And we should be encouraged to these attempts 
by the fact, that the more we do, the more we ac- 
quire the faculty of doing. In*a moral, as well as 
a physical sense, power increases with action. 
The sinews of the soul are strengthened by effort 
and by victory. If we have conquered one evil 
habit to-day, we are better qualified to overcome 
another to-morrow. He who has learned the al- 
phabet has snatched the key to all the sciences 
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And he has done this, not only by having gained 
possession of these elements, but by the intellect- 
ual skill he has acquired in mastering them. So 
he who has successfully resisted one temptation, 
or courageously performed one duty, has not only 
grown familiar with the tactics of virtue, but has 
touched the spring of that moral force, against 
which no evil can stand. Yes, we are encouraged 
to moral endeavors by the universal law, that the 
more we do, the more we develop our strength, 
and the richer become our resources. 

Practical performance, then, the doing of good 
works, is essential to our own spiritual discipline. 
The religious life consists in aspiration and in ac- 
tion, and stagnates if it does not keep circulating 
between the two. We must retire to the inner 
depths of our nature, to the summits of faith, if 
we would shape our aims and perceive their sanc- 
tions ; and that which we see we must precipitate 
in deeds. And in this contact of sentiment with 
practice, a light will be elicited, and shine in the 
personality of a man. At first, perhaps, it will 
flicker in doubt, and struggle through darkness; 
but every new effort will replenish it, and it will 
brighten into the perfect day. It may be feeble. 
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but it streams out from the recesses of an eamesi 
soul. It is a flame glowing from the foige of his 
burning purpose, on which, God helping him, shall 
be wrought the iron endurance, the firm resist- 
ance, and the glorious achievement, of ilie Chris- 
tian course. 

But tiie text, besides suggesting the personal 
importance of good works, gives an extrinsic rea- 
son for their performance. While there is no es- 
sential virtue in that conduct which is dictated by 
ostentation, policy, or mere conformity, it is still 
proper to act from the consideration that we are 
seen of men. A man may be quickened in his 
moral action by the thought that an influence for 
good may flow out from his single life. He may 
ground his course, in some particular instance, 
upon the motive that others seeing his deed will 
be attracted by its excellence, and be induced to 
honor, not him, but that Great Being in whom all 
moral excellence consists. He may and should let 
his light shine, that he may draw others to virtue 
and to God. 

I conceive, then, that it is lawful to urge upon 
a man the consideration that his conduct is seen 
by his fellows, as a motive to the performance of 
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duty, and the careful ordering of his life. In this 
light, moreover, we may call upon him to do what 
he might lawfully neglect, or to forbear in respect to 
something in which he might innocently indulge, if 
he were a solitary being, but which now is an eyil 
example and a stumbling-block to others. This 
does not impeach the personal worth or the intrinsic 
character of virtue ; for it is an act performed, not 
for the world's applause, or from fear of its frowns, 
bat that others also may be won to the knowledge 
and the love of goodness. It does not indicate that 
the person who thus acts with reference to others 
has a rain confidence in his own importance, or 
over-estimates his influence. It implies, simply, 
that man has an incalculable effect upon man. 
And this is an undeniable truth. We are in 
contact with those whom our touch affects. The 
moral world is like the physical. A word sylla- 
bled upon the air, philosophers tell us, flows out 
a ripple of sound forever. An impulse communi- 
cated to this mass of matter on which we stand 
thrills to the stars. And there is not a man who 
lives, or who has lived, that does not move some 
particle of humanity around him, and whose influ- 
ence is not vibrating even now. Perhaps he has 
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long since gone to his grave, and the grass has 
grown over him; but as his feet, which are now 
so still, have helped wear away the pavements of 
yonder street, so the effect of his life remains in 
the stream of existence. Reflect how many of onr 
habits, our notions, the attitudes and colorings of 
our very souls, have come, not fix>m books, not 
from independent reasoning, but simply from our 
contact with others ! How much of their life has 
intermixed with and sways our own! Do you 
think that the sole result of some old saint's 
experience was in the intrinsio blessedness of his 
virtue, — in the joy and peace it yielded him? 
No : its mild lustre lights many a faltering footstep. 
It shines as a star in the constellation of witnesses 
for God. Has the martyr's faith iu the trying hour 
sustained no one but himself? Truly, it has made 
thousands firmer in their rectitude, and more pa- 
tient in their suffering ; and the fire rising from his 
fagots has left its reflection upon the mountain- 
peaks of ages. 

There is, then, a lawful motive for doing good 
works with reference 'to being seen of others, and 
that motive exists when the object is not our own 
honor, but the moral welfare of men, and therefore 
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the gloiy of God. When Jesus stood by the grave 
of Lazarus, he lifted up his eyes, and said, — 
"Father, I ihank Thee, that Thou hast heard 
me," and then exclaimed, — "I knew that thou 
hearest me always : but because of the people 
which stand by, I said it, that they may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me." 

But the consideration of the topic under this 
head would be very incomplete, if we rest upon 
the mere lawfulness of good works with reference 
to others. There may be some, whose conscience 
is so scrupulous, or whose virtue is so morbid, as to 
need this assurance. But there are far more, who 
are likely to neglect the positive injunction, to let 
our light shine. And this is the truth which, in 
the close of this discourse, I would urge home — 
the truth, that we are positively bound to act 
upon the consideration of our influence upon those 
around us and upon the world. It seems to me, 
my friends, that, however bad a man may be, the 
thought that his conduct does not spend itself in 
his own soul, but affects others, must move him. 
And, however obscure may be your position or 
influence, surely it is a strong motive to good- 
ness to feel that your feeble efforts may convey un- 
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known blessings. Tes, this truth should smite upon 
our hearts, — that, clear down to our graves, and 
after we are dead, in the memory and the effect 
of our living example we shall shed a baleful 
or a blessed light, — that some effect we produce, 
and it is either good or bad. We can retreat 
from this responsibility under no plea of insignif- 
icance, or want of capacity. You may not move 
in a splendid circle, or touch the springs of a lofty 
influence. You may not act upon the public mind 
through your books, or by your tongue. You may 
be no statesman, into whose hand has been in- 
trusted the welfare of a nation, — no warrior, 
whose victory or defeat changes the fate of em- 
pires, — no reformer, whose life makes an era. 
But perhaps you are a father, and every day 
your example burns before your children, and 
pours its subtile influence into their young hearts. 
You are a man of business, and your ordinary 
transactions say something for rectitude, or help to 
deepen the rottenness of the world. You are a 
neighbor, and men argue from your conduct — un- 
consciously, it may be, to themselves — results that 
touch their own lives. You may be a miserable 
beggar in the streets, and yet, from your uncom- 
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plaining humility, or your loathsome depravity, 
ihe world rolls on with a kindlier light, or in a 
deeper shadow. These, my fiiends, are not con- 
jectures, but facts. So sure as you act at all, a 
ray streams out from your life, — small, it may be, 
yet beautiM and inspiring like that which fills the 
urn of a star, baleful like that which comes from 
the pit, or ghastly like that which glimmers oyer 
some mass of deadness and corruption. 

One caimot ask himself a more pregnant ques- 
tion, then, than this : — ** How do I live ? — espec- 
ially, what is the tendency, what is the influence, 
of my life, as to others ? *' Surely, the spirit of 
such an inquiry has nothing in common with pride 
or conceit. It does not imply the notion that we 
win heaven by mere good works, or that we can 
ever do enough. It is consistent with the lowliest 
dependence upon God's grace, and a deep sense of 
unworthiness. Indeed, it is not a selfish consider- 
ation, but an endeavor to act beyond self. 

And while this view of good works affords a 
mighty impulse for virtue, it also encourages us 
with the idea that we may be, so to speak, agents 
of God, and, while we can never return his mer- 
oies, may use them for his purposes, may help 
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carry forward his ends, and cause the gift to serve 
the Giver. We may so hold it up before ibe 
world, that it shall reflect his glory. We may 
so use our powers and opportunities that the/ 
shall be instruments in leading others to virtae, to 
happiness, to the Divine Idfe of Beligion. With- 
out ostentation^ without self-seeking, I say, we 
may do this, woilking out our own simple task 
of daily duty. For such an effect, it may be, 
others have had upon us. All unconsoionsLy to 
them, we have been moved and strengthened b^ 
their silent doings as by no words or book of 
human teacher. For the mightiest energies in 
the world, rebuking our scepticism, confirming 
our faith, encouraging our eff(»rt, deciding our 
choice, come from silent example, the living out 
of trust and duty, — from the serene face of pa- 
tience, the meek obedience of redgnation, tiie 
untiring diligence of love. And tUs moral fid^ 
filmenty this steady force of doing, often shines 
with a planet-cahn and brightness from humble 
spheres of life, rather than from fields of noisy 
endeavor and glittering achievement. 

Let us, then, realizing the intrinsic exceUence 
of spirituality, of personal Eeligiw, keep its flami) 
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burning in the soul, nourishing it with prayer, and 
inward as well as outward discipline. But, also, 
let it shed abroad the influence of a blessed exam- 
ple. Let us remember, that in the world there is 
BO testimony for truth, righteousness, God, so for- 
cible as a good life. Let us do what our hands find 
to do, seeking no vain or ostentatious ends ; let us 
do what our hands find to do, and let our light 
shine. It may be feeble, but who can determine 
its results ? As the traveller on some lonely moor, 
beneath the clouded night-sky, catches the gleam 
from the distant cottage-window, and finds his 
path, — as the sailor, tossed upon the stormy deep, 
hails the humble beacon-light brooding above the 
billows, like a star, — so may it be with your practi- 
cal example of faith, patience, truth, love. Some 
one may look upon it, and it may bless him. Un- 
known to you, some way-faring man in the world's 
rough paths may see it, and turn to the Father's 
house ; some guilty and troubled spirit, drifting on 
life's great ocean, may welcome its suggestion, 
and find the port of Peace ! 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

KEY. THOMAS WHITTEMORE. 
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Thb task of writing eren a sketch of the life and character of an 
individual still living and acting among us is confessedly one of no 
ordinary delicacy, as well as difficulty. The ** lights and shadows " 
of haman life are so perpetually changing, and most men have so 
many phases of character, that it is never easy to distinguish acen* 
lately between the essential and the accidental. The difficulty is 
much increased when we attempt to form a just estimate of one with 
whom we are on terms of intimacy, or engaged in daily or frequent 
intercourse. In this case, one cannot be quite sure of being himself 
altogether impartial, and still less of being believed so by others. If 
he speaks of his subject in terms of high commendation, it will be 
deemed as flattery, the result of private firiendship, or.some less 
praiseworthy motive. If, on the other hand, he speaks in terms of 
censoze and condemnation, it will be set down to the account of preju- 
dice or envy. Thus few living subjects of biography have the hardi- 
hood to challenge the utterance of the whole truth " concerning 
them, and few biographers the daring to utter it when challenged. It 
is one element of no ordinary magnanimity, if not of conscious integ- 
rity, to say, with Othello, 

'* Speak of me as I am ; 
Nothing extenuate, nor aught set down 
In maliceV 

* First published in February, 1849, 
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And it is almost as rare for a biographer to do this candidly and 
impartially, as it is for the subject of biography to wish it done. 

The clergyman whose name stands at the head of this article has 
been now for more than twenty-eight years in the ministry of the 
reconciliation. During a large part of this time, he has stood at the 
head of one of our most popular religious journals, and has thus occu- 
pied a commanding and influential position. Aside from his editorial 
labors, he has also added aeveial volumes to our theological litera- 
ture, and both as an author and a publisher has become widely known 
throughout ihe denomination. A sketdi of his life, it has been 
thought, would interest and please many in our country who have 
never seen him, and perhaps never may, and who yet would gladly 
know more of one whose name they have so oAen heard, and from 
whose labors they have derived so much instruction. To gratify this 
natural desire, is the object of this sketch. 

Rev. Thomas Whittemoie was bom in that part of Boston known 
as Copp's Hill, on January 1st, 1800. He is a descendant of an old 
Cunily in New EIngland, and traces his ancestry back to one Thomas 
Whittemore, who is supposed to have emigrated from England to 
Massachusetts, and settled in that part of Charlestown called Mystic 
North Side, and which in 1640 was incorporated as Maiden. Among 
a large fiimily of children was a son John, who was probably bom in 
England and came a minor with his &ther to this country, and luur- 
ing married in Maiden, removed to Charlestown. Here he beoame 
the father of one Joseph, who in his day was an inn-keeper, and wlu> 
in turn had a son Joseph, who was a house-joiner, and who, not to be 
out-done by those who went before him, himself had a son Joseph » 
who lived by some honest trade, like his ancestors, and was the greaifc- 
grandfather of our divine. He, among other children, had a son 
Thomas, who was a chaise-maker, and who luckily married one Elis- 
abeth Rand, who is still remembered and honored as '* one of the best 
of women." Thomas died at the age of 3^, leaving his wife with an 
only son, Joseph, who, in 1794, at the age of 38, married a young 
voman of 10, named Comfort Quiner. They had ten ^ildreU) of 
whom Thomas, the subject of this sketch, wip the fourth. The good 
grandmother lived many years, to bless with her lessons of piety 
and religion, and her holy living, both her son and his wife and 
children. 

Thomas was duly baptized in the Brattle-street Chnxch, Boston, 
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ifithin a fortnight of his birth ; and when be was five yean ijf age, his 
father removed to Charleetown, and established himself in the baking 
business. Here he continued, feeble in health and not very snooessful 
in basiness, till January, 1814, when he died, a poor but good man, 
at the age of 47, leaving a widow and seven children. 

Thomas, as a phrenologist would suspect from his portrait, was 
not an over quiet boy ; and, to tell the truth, he occasioned his poor 
Either a great deal of anxiety ; not that he was really wicked, but a 
restive, roguish, rambling youngster, who loved stories better than 
study, and play far better than either. Should Rev. Matthew Hale 
Smith, or Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, or any clergyman of their temper, 
happen to see this biography, I beg them to remember that Thomas 
Whittemore was at this time no Universalist. His father was a 
member of the celebrated Rev. Jedediah Morse's church, in the full 
conamunion of which he died, and Thomas had all the advantages 
which a thoroughly Orthodox education could bestow. 

At the age of seven, Thomas was placed in one of the common schooils 
of Charlestown, where he acquired all the education he ever received 
under a teacher, if we except three months at an evening school just 
before he was twenty-one, and a few weeks of private tuition after 
that time. At the age of fourteen, young Whittemore went as an 
apprentice to a morocco-dresser in Charlestown; but, disUkkig 
restraint, he was, at his earnest solicitation, taken home again by his 
mother. He was next placed to learn the trade of a brass-founder, 
bnt soon grew weary of this also ; and being told that he must 
remain, he trusted in '* the legs of a hoy," and ran away. His 
mother found him at night, and persuaded the boy to return and the 
master to receive him again. But, notwithstanding the lad's promises 
to do his best, he soon grew weary, and ran away once more. This 
ended his connection with his second master. StiU the mother con- 
tinued true to the best interests of the boy, and sought him a place at 
the ladies' shoe-making business, in Lynn, that town of shoes and 
afaoeHKiakerB. Here, among other apprentices, he was contented ; but 
his master was poor, and under the hard times in the darkest days of 
onr late war with Grreat Britain, it became necessary for his mother 
to seek him another place. In this she was fortunately sucoeasfnl, 
and apprenticed him to Mr. Abel Baker, a boot-maker of Boston, to 
whom he was bound by legal indentures, and with whom he lived till 
be arrived at the fall age of twenty-one. 
8* 
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Mr. Whittemore, aa I hare before remarked, was brought up in the 
faith of New England Orthodoxy, which in the first quarter of the 
present century was a pretty sturdy Calrinism ; and it produced in 
this case what it has in thousands and thousands over the whole coun- 
try, a state of mind closely allied to downright infidelity. Supposing 
that the Bible taught the terrible dogmas of that creed, he lost his 
rererence for that holy book ; yet he was always a regular attendant 
at church. This happened more, however, through his Iotb of music, 
than through any respect for preaching. He was connected for a 
time with the choir of the Universalist church in Charlestown, and 
there heard the Rev. Edward Turner, who did something towaxds 
winning him back to faith in the Bible ; but the impression made 
was not very deep, and some difiiculties presently arising in the 
choir, he left this church, and was soon after engaged, on a salary, to 
play the bass viol in the First Baptist Church, in Boston. Here he 
continued for two or three years, and being once more brought under 
the influence of popular Orthodoxy, he was thrown back again into 
nearly the same state of mind as before. 

It was during the last year of his apprenticeship that he became 
acquainted with the Her. Hosea Ballou. Mr. Ballou had taken and 
occupied a part of the house in which Mr. Baker resided. Mr. 
Whittemore was anxious to make his acquaintance, for the poipose 
of completing his English Grammar, which he had studied in the 
evening school before mentioned. He ventured, therefore, to call 
upon him, one evening, to lay the subject before him, and solicit hia 
assistance. He was received with much kindness, and having stated 
the object of bis visit, was requested to write an article for inspection, 
when he should receive such advice as he needed. In a day or two 
he prepared an article of poetry, as a matter of course, and presented 
it. Philosophers tell us that the poetic was the first form of hm- 
guage, and they probably draw that conclusion from the &ct that 
young writers almost always try their unfledged wings first in poetry. 
Mr. Ballou was pleased with the article, and after offering such 
remarks as he deemed advisable, he begged the favor of being per- 
mitted to retain it. Judge of our young boot-maker's surprise, when 
a few days afterwards it appeared in the poet's comer of the Univer- 
salist Magazine, which was then in the first year of its existence, 
under the editorial conduct of Mr. Ballou. The gratified writer 
looked and looked again ; but there it was, all in print, and he was 
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an aathoT ! The san, when he went down that day, had seen in all 
hia course no happier heart than that of our apprenticed shoe-maker. 
The publication of this little article had fired his soul with the 
thought, the hope, that possibly at some future time he might be able 
to write for the press ! As people always feel some curiosity about 
a man's first efibrt, I shall here insert the article referred to. It may 
be found in the Univ. Mag., vol. I., p. 184. 

" REFLECTIONS OVER THE GRAVE OF AN INFANT. 

*' Rest, lovely babe, in this thv silent bed ; 
Troable cannot disturb the silent dead ; 
From sin and pain you have obtained release, 
To rest in nuinsions of eternal peace. 

" Rest, lovely babe ! no trouble, cares nor woes. 
Nor grief, nor pain, your infant bosom knows ; 
Jesus, the Saviour, bought you with his blood. 
Then conquered death, and sealed the purchase good. 

*' Ere sin had soiled the infant spirit's bloom, 
Relentless death had passed his cruel doom ; 
Ere grief bad caused those precious eyes to weep, 
They were forever closed in endless sleep. 

*' Go, trace the world from north to south, and scan 
The mausolea of departed men ; 
Where will yon find such purity as this, 
Such beauty, virtue, innocence, and peace 7 

" Do yon suppose that this immortal soul 
In endless torment will forever roll 7 
Dispel such thoughts, bid them disturb no more. 
The spirit rests on Zion's happy shore. 

'* Glory to God, for Jesus died to lead 
The whole creation to their ancient Head ; 
He died for all. for all the human race. 
To plant a smile of joy on every face." 

The good understanding thus established between Mr. Ballou and 
Mr. Whittemore continued. Mr. Whittemore wrote pieces for Mr. 
Bailouts inspection, and the latter of\en published them. It seems 
that Mr. B. supposed his young friend was preparing himself for the 
ministry, but as yet the thought had not entered his mind. About 
this time Mr. Whittemore was employed to play the bass viol in Mr. 
Ballou's church. His salary was raised by the change of places, and, 
besides, he was now enabled to listen to the preaching of one whom 
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be had come to know and esteem. At this point we may date tbe 
shaping of our friend's future course. Here he took much of his 
direction for life. The character of Mr. Ballou's preaching is well 
known. It is eminently scriptural, as well as logical ; and it soon 
engaged the undivided attention of young Whittemore. His Sabbaths 
now began to be days of delight, and he looked forward to them, more 
and more, with the most earnest expectations of pleasure. Every 
argument was heard and pondered ; every word was listened to. In 
the course of two or three months, he entered upon a new existence. 
The Bible once more assumed its place in his heart's faith, and its 
blessed doctrines shed their influence over his whole spiritual being. 

About the time he began to attend the Universal ist church, Mr. 
Ballon asked him, one day, if he did not think of preparing for the 
ministry. " No, sir," he replied, " the thought never entered my 
mind." Yet from that moment the fear came over him that he should 
at last become a preacher. The more he thought of it, the more he 
dreaded it ; but still it seemed to become more and more certain that 
it would be so. Under this impression, he began the study of the 
Bible in earnest, and with the best helps at his command. He read 
Paley 's Evidences of Christianity, and listened with the utmost atten- 
tion to the preaching of Mr. Ballon, as 1 have before remarked. 
Gradually the doctrine of Christ began to open to his mind, and 
especially the great doctrine of the atonement, which is so lovely 
when properly understood, but so revolting as taught by Calvinists. 
He began to see how beautifully the Scriptures harmonize, as 
explained by Universalists, and, as before said, he entered a new 
existence. The dread of being a preacher gradually subsided, and 
gave place to an ardent desire for that holy office. During the sum- 
mer and fall of 1820, he devoted every leisure hour to the study of the 
Scriptures. 

We have now arrived at a period of much interest in Mr. Whitte- 
more's life. Though not yet twenty-one, he had formed his purpose, 
and just three weeks before he gained his majority he preached his 
first sermon. This was in Roxbury, where our friends were then 
engaged in building a meeting-house. His text was Rom. 1 : 16 : *' I 
am not ashamed of the Gospel," etc. His master endeavored to 
divert him from his course, and especially from entering the ministry 
among Universalists. When he reached the 1st of January, 1821, he 
closed the shop of his master on Saturday night at ten o'clock, for the 
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last time it devolved upon him to do it, and on the next Monday 
morning we find him in the family of Mr. Ballon, studying for the 
ministry. He was known to be poor, and Mr. Ballon had kindly 
laid his case before some of his society, who generously furnished the 
means necessary to defray his expenses for one year. I mention this 
instance of genuine benevolence towards a deserving young man, and 
of sincere regard to the welfare of our holy cause, with the more 
pleasure, because it is so worthy of imitation. We have great num- 
bers of young men among us now, of good character and promise^ 
who would gladly fit themselves for the work of the ministry, if they 
could but be properly sustained. I sincerely wish that Universalists 
could see the propriety, — I might say, the necessity, — of employing 
some competent teacher, who should devote his time to the education 
of young men of this class, and also of assisting them in their 
expenses. 

Mr. Whittemore lemained with Mr. Ballon only a few months, for 
in April following (1621) he received and accepted an invitation to 
settle with a society in Milford, Mass. Here he formed an acquaint- 
ance with LovicE, daughter of John Oorbett, Esq., whom he married 
in September of the same year. Three months after marriage, while 
he was absent on a ministerial exchange, the house he occupied was 
burned to the ground, and everything belonging to him was destroyed, 
except his young wife, who was saved by leaping from the chamber 
window. The pecuniary loss they suffered was made up to them by 
the liberality of Mr. Ballou's society, and some other Universalist 
societies in the neighborhood. 

After spending a year in Milford, he removed to Cambridgeport, 
and took charge of the Universalist society there. His pastoral rela- 
tions with this society continued for nine years, when, owing to the 
pressure of other duties, he resigned his office, but has ever remained 
a resident of the place. On his removal to Cambridgeport, he became 
joint editor of the Universalist Magazine, with Rev. H. Ballon and 
H. Ballou, 2d. His articles sometimes bore the signature of W," 
and sometimes that of Richards," by which they may be known in 
the nine volumes of that periodical. During this period, his labors 
were frequent beyond the limits of his parish. He often gave eve- 
ning lectures in Medford, Maiden, West Cambridge, Newton, 
Qnincy, etc. etc., and preached, both on the Sabbath and on 
other days of the week, in many towns in the neighborhood of 
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Boiloil. Al fkat, tune our cuue was ia its iafimey, even in Ma»- 
nchuBetts, aad this kind of labor was in eonsidenUe and incieasisig 



it was ahont tlks year 1883 tbat Re?. H. Balloa»-9d, proposed to 
Mr. WMttemore to engage in making preparations for a iHstooy of 
Univetsalism. Aeeotding to their arrangement, Mr. Bailoa was to 
take Jhe department of its ancient, and Mr. Whittemore that of its 
modem history. The time of the Reformation was to oonstitute the 
dividing line between the two. For the better perfonnanoe of his 
part in this nndeitaking, Mr. Whittemore commeneed the study of 
the French language. The Geimaii would have been vastly moie 
useful, but of this little or ndhing wts then known. It is, perha^, 
impossible to fonn any just oonoc^on of the difficulties which 
impeded every step in the progress of their taak. The fidd was 
quite new, and the materials which were to form their novel 8tra#- 
tare were fitst to be found, then mined, and lastly, fitted to their 
respective places. Without a guide, much labor must neeessarify 
have been lost in the execution of their woik. But I shall revert to 
this subject at a later date, when the histories ai^peaved. During the 
eoorse of their kboxs in this field, Mr. Ballou brought out, in the Uni- 
veraalist Magazine, Memoirs of Origen, Winchester and Channeey-; 
and Mr. Whittemore also published a Memoir of Y idler. 

In 1826, Mr. Whittemore engaged in a written eontroversy on the 
distinctive doctrines of Universalism, with Rev. Orange Seott, « 
Methodist clergyman, then of Charlestown. This continued for six 
months or more, and both parts were published in the Magaxitte. In 
the genuine spirit of our modem Orthodoxy, which is always afi«id 
of the whole truth, <* Zion's Herald," the MeUiodist paper of Boston, 
subsequently republished Mr. Scott's articles, but amiUed Mr. Whit- 
temore's. Though Mr. Scott was the ostensible author, it ought per- 
haps to be remarked that this assault on Universalism and defenee of 
Orthodoxy was ascribed by many «t the tiftie to the united labors of 
the Methodist clergjrmen of Boston and vicinity. 

In the autumn of 1827, Mr. Whittemore made a journey to CioKna* 
nati, Ohio, where he remained preaching to large audiences for sev- 
eral -weeks, and received a pressing invitation to remove there and 
take charge of the society in that city. This invitation he was 
fltrongly inclined to accept, but was dissuaded from doing so by his 
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ftiends in BfaBsaehiisetta. On his way he piwdifld in Phifadelpkii, 
and was atoo inrited to settle &ere. 

In the spring of 1838, Mr. Whittemoie became impi e aeml wMi the 
tiiongfat that the inteieata of UniTeraaliflni demanded a laarger and 
more attractiTe paper than the UnireisaliBt Magaamie. The name 
** 'Rrumpei " ooeorred to him as one peeoHarly appropriate, Ivr 
whether we '^ sound an alarm in Zi(»," or " speak with an kvitiBg 
voioe," a trumpet is alike employed. Hiis thought he eommnniealed 
to Rer. Rnssell Streeter, then pastor of the society in Watertown. 
It strneh him ficvoiably, and a prospecios was mraed. The plan was 
well zeoeiTed by the public, but the proprietor of the Magaaine, tery 
justly, perhaps, regarded the step as interfering with his private inter- 
ests. A committee was mutually chosen, who decided that Streeter 
and Whittemore should take the list of the Magazine, then amounting 
ta about seven hundred, and pay its proprietor $1350. The two 
pespen were therefore united, and tiie first number of the Trumpet 
was issued July 5, 1829, This paper has now continued for more 
than twenty years, under the control of Mr. Whittemore, and from 
a Bubseription of seven hundred has gone np to nearly six thonsand. 
It is but justice to say that it has been one of the most' effieieat 
asagBKines of the denomination. Its extensiTe eireulation shews 
bow it is appreciated by the public. Four months after the coiki^ 
meaeement of the Trumpet, Mr. Streeter retired horn the concern, 
aoid veceived $1500 for his interest^ Mr. Whittemore assuming aH 
dbe debts. 

In Januaiy, 1830, Mr. Whittemore published his ** Modem Ht»> 
tofty of Universalism ; " a work too well known to require any notice 
bere. But, having myself devoted much attention, for the last ten or 
ffieen years, to the history of our finth and cause, I must be allowed 
to express the increasing admiration I have felt ibr &e variety and 
general accuracy of its facts, and the immense labor which I know 
the work must have codt. Of tfiis' work, as well as that of Mr. 
Ballou, I have taken oocaskm to speak in some of my reports to tiie 
Historioal Society. 

In March, 1831, Mr. Whittemore resigned the pastorship of the 
■Dciety in Cambridgeport. This step was rendered necessary' by ^e 
xapidty increasing business of the Trumpet oflice, which forbade the 
proper attention to parochial duties. In May fbllowing, he was 
elected a representative for Cambridge, in thjd Massachusetts Legisla- 
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lure. It IB no unoommon thing, it seems, for clergymen in New 
England to represent their fellow-citizens in almost every civil capac- 
ity ; and, upon the whole, I think them as competent as lawyers. Mr. 
Whittemore represented Cambridge for several years, and did his 
town and the state honor, by the prominent part he took in effecting a 
change in the third article of the Bill of Rights, or Constitution of 
Massachusetts. This article provided for the comjndsary support of 
religion*; that is, it made religion a matter of state, and provided for 
its support by law. Mr. Whittemore does not believe in total deprac- 
ity, as his Poritan fathers did, and therefore inferred that the support 
of religion might be safely intrusted to the piety and good sense of 
the public. He moved the reference of petitions to a select oonunit- 
tee, of which he was made chairman, a post that he held through 
three successive sessions. The first year, 1831, the amendment 
passed the House by a vote of two-thirds, but was lost in the Senate. 
The next year, it passed through both branches of the Legislature. 
The constitution required that it should pass tioth branches a second 
year, which was done in 1833. It was then submitted to the people, 
and was adopted by a large majority, and thus religion in Maasaehu- 
setts became free. 

In 1832 came out the first edition of his " Notes and lUastrationa 
of the Parables." This was carefully revised and much enlarged in 
the suDuner of 1833, and a second edition thus improved appeared in 
1834. It Lb an admirable work, which immediately took its deserved 
place in libraries of clergymen and others, and has done much towaidB 
correcting public opinion on these portions of Scripture. In Novem- 
ber, 1833, he held an oral discussion in Danvers, with the Rev. Mr. 
Braman, the Orthodox clergyman of that place. This was published 
in a pamphlet. My present impression is that Mr. Braman did not 
well understand the task he assumed. The discussion occupied but 
a single day. About this time, Mr. Whittemore commenced a series 
of labors, continued for more than a dozen years, as a temperance 
lecturer. In town-houses, city-halls, meeting-houses of all sects, on 
Sabbaths and secular days, his voice was oflen heard in fiivor of this 
good cause. Few men in Massachusetts took a deeper interest in 
tiiis subject, or labored with more success. And he desisted from his 
efibrts only when disease admonished him that, sturdy as his oonstitn- 
tion was, there is still a limit to all human endurance. 

He preached the occasional sermon before the Massachusetts Con- 
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Tention of Univexaalista ia 1836, and in 1837 before tlie U. S. Con- 
Tention, in Philadelphia. During 1839, besides other dutiea, he pro* 
pared '* The Plain Goide to Univexsalism," which was published the 
following year. It was designed as a popular work, and its plaa 
embraced a large range of topics. It is not so elaborate as I could 
wish, but perhaps it has done its work still better than if it had been 
80. Few books have sold so extensively, ten or twelve thousand 
copies having been disposed of since its first publication.' It has 
undoubtedly done much good. 

The *< Songs of Zion," on which he had been laboring for two 
years or more, appeared in 1836. It is a book of church musie, of 
360 pp., and many of the tunes and anthems are his own composition^ 
In the fall of 1841, he also published the** Gospel Harmonist," 
another book of church music, the same size, and, like the former, con- 
taining many original pieces. During 1843, there appeared ^his first 
book, and in 1843 his second book, of " Conference Hymns." In 
1844 he also published his *' Sunday-school Choir," a book oonsist* 
iog of services, tunes and hymns, for Sunday-schools. This may be 
regarded as Mr. Whittemore^s musical period, though from his youth 
he has been very (bnd of church music. 

The years of 1845 and 1846 were marked to the subject of this notice 
by disease and suffering, little felt by him before. Dyspeptic, and 
suffering from a disturbed action of the heart, his mind wae often 
clouded by gloom, and death seemed rapidly and certainly approach- 
ing. Nor was this any hallucination. His friends also saw with 
alarm the inroads that disease was making upon hiite, and looked for- 
ward to the time, apparently not distant, when his life and laboiB 
would close. During this period, in which severe afflictiona added 
strength to disease, he made every preparation in his power for an 
event that appeared certain ; and, among other things, gave written 
directions for his family, arranged his various papers, and particularly 
those designed to be vrrought into a new edition of his History of 
Universalism, and put all his affairs in such a state as seemed best 
calculated to promote the welfare of those he was to leave behind 
him. It was during the worst part of this period, he was obliged to 
desist for three or four months from preaching ; and, with this excep- 
tion, be has performed the duties of the pulpit almost every Sabbath 
since he entered the ministry. But, though unable to preach, he did 
not cease to labor for Universalism. He still continued to edit the 
9 
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Trumpet, and about the middle of 1846 commenoed a aeries of aiti* 
clea on the book of Revelation. These subsequently ripened into a 
volume, Tvhich appeared at the commencement of 1848. It may be 
regarded as the most simple and natural commentary on that difficult 
book. It is emphatically a Scriptural exposition; for Scripture 
phraseology is constantly employed to explain the Revelation. It has 
met with favorable notices from tlie << Christian Examiner," the 
" Universalist Quarterly," and our papers in general. 

Besides serving Cambridge as a representative for five years, Mr. 
Whittemore was employed as one of the selectmen of the town ; and 
since Cambridge became a city, he has held the office of alderman. 
He is also president of the Cambridge Bank, an office he has held for 
several years. 

I have but a word more to say on this part of my subject. The 
mother of Mr. Whittemore died in 1830, but then she had lived to 
see her once wayward boy a staid and prosperous man. His broth- 
ers and sisters have, with the exception of the eldest and youngest, 
all passed through that mysterious change we call death. Mr. Whit- 
temore himself has a family of eight children, and a third generation 
is beginning to rise around him. His health is much improved, and 
there is a prospect that his life and usefulness may be long continued 
to the denomination and the world. 

Having thus glanced at the principal events of Mr. Whittemore's 
life, I now propose to enter upon the more delicate part of my sub- 
ject, and offer some remarks upon his character. After what I have 
already said, it must be unnecessary for me to add that we meet here 
with great activity and energy. Mr. Whittemore's life has been 
strikingly active. His industry is untiring. No man, perhaps, in the 
denomination, and few in the country, have, during the same time, 
accomplished more than he. One needs but to turn to the files of the 
" Universalist Magazine," and of the " Trumpet," in order to see 
how great his industry has been in this department of his labor. 
Besides this, he is the author of several volumes, as the *' Modem 
History of Universalism," ** Notes and Illustrations of the Parables," 
<* The Plain Guide to Universalism," and <^ Exposition of the Book 
of Revelation," besides numerous smaller works, in the shape of 
tracts, sermons, etc. etc., and a variety of musical works. His His- 
tory of Universalism has already undergone a careful revision and 
eolargemMit, and is, I suppose, nearly ready for the press. His 
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indomitable energy is seen in the readiness with which he undertakes 
the most difficult tasks, and the unyielding perseverance with which 
he prosecutes them to a favorable issue. That he is unprepared by 
preyious study, is a matter of no consequence whatsoever. He pre- 
pares himself, and goes on with his work. I have been expecting 
that, in the midst of all his other labors, he would study Greek and 
Hebrew, for the purpose of writing a conunentary on the New Testa- 
ment, or perhaps the whole Bible ; and he will probably do it on this 
suggestion, even though the project never occurred to him before. 
He carries the same activity and energy into every department of life. 
Whether he eats or works, or walks or preaches, he has the faculty 
of doing it ** with all his might." This is one of the secrets of his 
success. Thus he was designed by Nature for an active and labori- 
ous life. He is, perhaps, a little below the middle height, with a 
broad chest and muscular frame. His head is rather large, and indi- 
cative of very active powers. His temperament is good, and implies 
much endurance. This would account for his multifarious labors, 
and his success in them. We see in him, what we so frequently 
meet with in New England, an innate force of character, which no 
circumstances, however adverse, can repress, and which, amidst dif- 
ficulties and trials, rises superior to everything that would oppose its 
progress. With a very limited education, we see him, by his almost 
unaided eflbrts, raising himself to eminence. From a poor shoe-maker 
be becomes an influential divine, and, incongruous and unexpected as 
it may be, a man of wealth. 

It has sometimes been objected to Mr. Whittemore that his acquisi- 
tiveness is too active. On this point I wish to say a few words. 
There seems to be a pretty general impression among people that a 
minister should never be worth ten sous in his life ; and great com- 
plaint is indulged when one happens, no matter by what means, to 
violate the prescribed conditions. They usually manage in so eco- 
nomical a manner with their ministers, that very few indeed become 
obnoxious to the terrible accusation of being rich. If Mr. W. hap- 
pens to be an exception to the general rule, I think it but just to say 
that his wealth has been the result of an exceedingly active and enter- 
prising life. He possesses, besides, what is rare in clergymen, 
exceedingly fine business talents. If he has accumulated a fortune, I, 
for one, heartily congratulate him. It makes him more independent, 
and iaereaaes his means of usefulness. Let any one reflect on the 
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consequences to oar cause in New England which would ineritably 
have followed from want of business talent and pecuniary ability in 
the proprietor of the '* Trumpet." Disaster would haye followed di»- 
aster, and every misfortune in that establishment would have proved 
a calamity to our general cause. Still, if Mr. Whittemore ha3 been 
unjust or dishonest, if his gains are the fruit of anything but industiy, 
enterprise, and prudence, let it be made to appear, and I will unite 
with others in condemning him, as he deserves. But, if, on the other 
hand, he has gained his wealth by honorable means, and employs it 
wisely and liberally, as becomes a man and a Chnstian, who has 
reason to complain ? 

As a writer, Mr. Whittemore is distinguished lather by force than 
elegance. Neither his early education, the character of his mind, 
nor his habits, qualify him to be ambitious for the artificial charma 
of style. He never writes without having something to say, and that 
he usually says in the most direct and simple manner in his power. 
The polished sentence, the rounded period, he willingly leaves to 
others, and strikes with all his force at the object before him. Per- 
haps some may think him wanting in refinement and grace, and oth- 
ers, I know, regard him as at times bolder and plainer than neoessaiy. 
That he deals severely with some of his opposers, is certain ; yet, with 
all this severity, there is a frankness and manliness which challenges 
the respect even of his enemies. Then it is but just to remember the 
school in which he has been disciplined. He to whom it has fallen 
to stand at the head of the prominent (Jniversalist press of New £ng^ 
land for the last twenty years, must have learned, ere this, to defend 
himself and his course. It has been no warfare for paper hats and 
silk gloves. Tho head needed a helmet of steel, and the hand must 
know how to grasp the sword and spear. Reflect, for one moment, 
on the Batcheldors, the McClures,jLhe Cookes, the Matthew Hale 
Smiths, with whom Mr. Whittemore has been called to oontei^, and 
then tell me if the old soldier has not come out of the fight with 
charity and kindness worthy of admiration. Paul fought with beasts 
at Ephesus; Whittemore has been scarcely more fortunate in 
Boston. 

Considered as a preacher, Mr. Whittemore ranks very much as a 
writer. He has an indifilerent voice, and the ladies, who are the sole 
judges in such matters, seldom think him handsome in person, or 
graoefol in action. His £auce, of which the likeneaa aeoompanying 
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thiB notice is a very faithful representation, will speak for itself. But 
lie who listens to him when he preaches will find something else to 
do than to admire or even think of his person or his Toice. He 
speaks distinctly, and without too great rapidity. He has nothing of 
the eloquence of the schools, yet he is oflen eloquent in a higher and 
better sense. He warms as he proceeds with his subject ; he speaks 
in earnest, and with a natural tone and emphasis, and almost necessa- 
rily commands attention. His subject is generally unfolded in a 
simple and easy manner, and he never fails to make himself perfectly 
understood. His style is simple and familiar, bordering too much, 
perhaps, upon the colloquial, to conform to the higher rule of pulpit 
oratory ; and his illustrations are always chosen from common life, or 
well-known sources. He aims at no elegance, but speaks like a man 
who has something to say, and goes about it at once and in earnest. 
His sermons are highly scriptural. He has little to say about philoS' 
ophyj and seems satisfied if he can preach Christ and him crucified. 

During the recent outbreak of infidelity, under the specious guise 
of New England transcendentalism, or the arrogant pretensions of 
clairvoyance, he has stood like a rock, and repelled the angry out 
turbid waves that threatened to involve whatever came within their 
reach. The good temper with which he resisted those who thus 
opposed themselves has been remarkable. Himself a sincere 
believer in the Christian religion, he cannot but look with regret 
upon every efibrt to destroy it. He knows, firom his own experience, 
the vast difference between faith and unbelief. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Whittemore is a man whose life and charao- 
ter deserve high consideration. I do not wish to be undersiood that 
he is faultless ; far firom it. He has many faults, no doubt, enough to 
spoil some puny characters ; but then they are overbalanced by many 
and great virtues. When in health and in the full flow of animal 
spirits; he is too humorous and jocose to be quite clerical ; and his 
wit, of which he has much, is sometimes too broad or too caustic to 
be relished by all. He is supposed by some to be too much a party 
man, and to consult with too much ezclusiveness the interests of the 
denomination of which he is so prominent a member. Perhaps it is 
so ; but, if this charge is sustained against him, I hope I may be 
included in the same condemnation. He loves the truth, and would 
promote it. God grant him a long and ever useful life ! 
9* 
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I beg leave to close this notice by the following lines, written after 
having read the preceding sketch. 

SONNET. 

TO REV. THOMAS WHITTEMOKE. 
BY MBS. C. M. SAWTSK. 

Man of most rare and nnrdazing zeal, — 

Pressing still onward in the path of tmth. 
Thy manhood's prime ftdfiliing all thy youth. 

In its full ripeness heralded, -« the seal 

Of faith is on thy life ; thy years reveal 

A brave unflinching heart, an earnest love 
For Ood and truth, which, weighing fiir shove 

All baser motive thy strong mind oould f^l. 

Have sped thee on thine oft-times thorny way. 
And shed their light o'er many a darksome day. 

On, then, nor &lter ! let thy path be trod. 

What time thv Maker grants thee yet, with qre 
Upturned and reverent heart ; then shalt thou die. 

When comes thy summons, blest of nuin and God ! 



DISCOURSE III. 
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** But in vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the oom- 
mandments of men." — Matthew 15 : 9. 

These words are a part of a conversation that took 
place between certain Scribes and Pharisees on the 
one part, and the Lord Jesus Christ. It is said, in 
the first Terse of this chapter, " Then came to Jesus 
Scribes and Pharisees, who were of Jerusalem." 
Although it is said these were of Jerusalem^ we are not 
to infer that the events we are to notice took place 
in the city of Jerusalem, or anywhere near that city. 
The Scribes and Pharisees referred to belonged there, 
but, at the time, they were far distant from the place. 
If we look at the concluding verses of the preced- 
ing chapter, we shall find that Jesus was in the 
land of Gennesaret. " And when they were gone 
over, they came into the land of Gennesaret. And 
when the men of that place had knowledge of him, 
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they sent out into all that country round about, and 
brought unto him all that were diseased ; and 
besought him that they might only touch the hem of 
his garment : and as many as touched were made 
perfectly whole/' — Matt. 14: 34—36. From 
these words, it is evident that Jesus was in the land 
of Gennesaret. Now, where was the land of Gennes- 
aret ? From Jerusalem it was far up north, in the 
province of Galilee. To go from Jerusalem to the 
land of Gennesaret, a person was obliged to travel 
through a part of the province of Judea, the whole 
breadth of Samaria, and a part of GulUee. 

In this view of the matter, it becomes a very in- 
teresting question, how these Scribes and Pharisees 
happened to be so far away from their homes. 
They had, perhaps, followed Jesus from place to 
place, until they found themselves at this distance. 
If this presumption be correct, we ask, why did they 
foDow him ? Was it because they loved him ? No, 
they were his enemies — they hated him. Was it 
because thejr loved to hear him preach 1 They did 
not love to hear him preach. Was it because they 
loved to see him perform his wonderful works, — such 
as healing the sick, giving eyes to the blind, ears 
to the deaf, feet to the lame, or feeding tiie thousands 
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with a few loaves and fishes ? Nay, they did not love 
to see him perform such works. These were the most 
perplexing of all things to those who denied that he 
was the Son of God. Witness the conduct of the 
Pharisees at the time Jesus restored sight to the man 
who had been bom blind ; John 9th chap. They did 
not, indeed, deny the performance of the miracles. 
It would have been the height of folly for them to 
have done that. Every one of the Jews knew, who 
looked on and saw the works done, that Jesus per- 
formed miracles. There is not an instance of their 
having denied it. But they acknowledged not that 
he was tiie Son of Grod ; and they justified their 
unbelief, not by denying the performance of the 
miracles, but by attributing them to the agency of 
Beelzebub. " This fellow doth not cast out 
devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of devils." 
Matt. 12: 24. They did not, therefore, follow 
Jesus, because they loved to see him perform his 
wonderful deeds. The question returns upon us, 
then, why they followed him from place to place, 
from village to village, from province to province. 
We reply, they followed him because they were his 
enemies. They followed him because they desired 
to watch him, — to see what he did, to hear what 
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he said, to observe the condact of his disciples ; and 
this they wished to do that they might, if possible, 
detect some misdemeanor, some sin either of omis- 
sion or commission, which they might report abroad 
to his disadvantage, and thus crush his infant cause. 
And now we would inquire, what did they discover? 
After long watching, what saw they ? We shall find 
an answer to this question in the context. They 
stated undoubtedly the worst thing they had dis- 
covered. After having taken so much pains, they 
would not have meutioned merely a small matter, 
and have left the great cause of oflFence unknown to 
the world. We may rely on this point, — that they 
mentioned the most heinous thing they had seen. 
And what was it ? Did they accuse Jesus and his 
disciples of having violated the laws of God ? — of 
having committed fraud, or violence, or sacrilege, or 
murder ? Neither of these offences. They stated 
their complaint in these words : " Then came to 
Jesus Scribes and Pharisees, which were of Jera- 
salem, saying, why do thy disciples transgress the 
tradition of the elders? for they wash not their 
hands when they eat bread." — Matt. 15 : 1, 2. This 
was the offence of the disciples. It was not a sia 
of commission, but of omission. " Thy disciples 
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transgress the tradition of the elders, for they wash 
not their hands when they eat bread." It was the 
most heinous offence, probably, that the Pharisees 
had known the disciples to commit. After all their 
pains in watching, it is not to be supposed they 
mentioned a very small matter, and passed over 
what they regarded as the greater faults in silence. 

And here let us inquire in what manner our Lord 
replied to their question. It is sometimes very 
proper to answer one question by asking another. 
Jesus answered the question of the Pharisees by 
asking them a question, in turn ; and a much more 
important question it was than the one they pro- 
pounded to him. " Why do ye also (said he) trans- 
gress the commandment of God by your traditions ? " 
— Verse 3. As if he had said, " Tou complain of 
my disciples for transgressing the tradition of the 
elders : I have a much more serious complaint to bring 
against you. Tou transgress the commandments 
of God ; and you transgress God's commandments, 
by those very traditions which you think my dis- 
ciples should respect." Jesus then proceeded to point 
out to them the manner in which they had violated 
the commandments of God by their traditions. 
** For God commanded, saying, Honor thy father 
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aad mother, and let him that curseth father or 
mother die the death." — Verse 4. Excessive dis- 
obedience to parents was punished with death under 
the Jewish code ; hence the fifth commandment is 
expressed as follows : " Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee." — Exod. 20 : 
12. The duty of children to parents was enforced 
by Moses in the most explicit and forcible maimer. 
A child was declared to be under obligation to pro- 
vide adequately for a parent's support. The Phari- 
sees endeavored sometimes to set aside liiis com- 
mandment of God. They said, " Whosoever shall 
say to his father, or his mother, it is a gift, by what- 
soever thou mightest be profited by me, and honor 
not his father or his mother, he shall be free. Thus 
(said Jesus, making the application) thuts have 
ye made the commandment of God of none effect 
by your traditions." — Verses 5 & 6. He here 
turned the tables completely upon them. They 
accused his disciples of violating the tradition of 
the elders. He showed them that they had violated 
not only a human tradition, but one of the com- 
mandments of God. The Pharisees often sought to 
get possession of the property of the people for sect* 
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arian ends. la some cases they probably met with 
denials. A man pleaded, perhaps, as an excuse for 
not parting with his property, that he had an aged 
father or mother to maintain, and that the law of 
God made it his duty to honor and to serve them. 
But, in the sight of the Pharisees, the law of GK>d 
seems to have been of a secondary consideration. 
TVhen they sought to gain a man's money, and he put 
in such«a plea as an excuse for not giving it, they in- 
structed him (and the traditions of the elders, we 
must suppose, justified them in so doing) that if he 
would give them his property for so-called religious 
purposes, so that he could honestly say, "It is a 
gift," — that is, I have given it away, — then, even if 
he permitted his parents to die at the roadside with 
neglect and starvation, he should be free. Strange 
evasion of the commandments of God ! " Thus, 
(said Jesus) thus have ye made the command- 
ment of God of none effect by your tradition.'* 
He knew their hearts. He knew they were not sin- 
cere. And he applied to them the scorching lan- 
guage of the prophet Isaiah : "Ye hypocrites, well 
did Esaias prophesy of you, saying, This people 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth and honoreth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me." 
10 
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—Verses 7 & 8. And this brings me to the words of 
tite text : *^ In vain they do worship me, teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men." — ^Verse 9. 
Willi these admonitions before us, let us seek to learn 
what is intended to be taught by the last-quoted 
words. I shall speak — 

First, of the nature of yain or false worship. 

Second, of the cause of it 

Third, of the nature and cause of true worship. 

" In vain they do worship me." What is meant 
by worshipping God in vain ? We suppose the in- 
tent was to describe the worship as useless, unprofit- 
able. It will be observed that Jesus did not accuse 
the Pharisees of not worshipping God at alL He did 
not say, Te never go to the synagogues, ye never 
pray, ye never worship God ; but, " in vain do ye 
worship me." They prayed more than others ; they 
paid tithes ; they went regularly to the temple and 
to the synagogues ; they kneeled before the Lord 
their maker ; they lifted their hands towards heaven; 
they went through all the outward forms of worship; 
but their worship was vain, in the eyes of Him who 
looked on the heart. We see, then, that men may 
go through all the outward forms of worship, and 
still the service may be vain. It is not the solemn 
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visage, the long prayer, the outward adoration, that 
constitute pure worship ; all these things have 
existed where the worship was vain. 

"Th' uplifted eye, the bended knee, 
Are bat vain homage, Lord, to thee; 
In vun our lips thy praise prolong, 
The heart a stianger to the scmg." 

We ask again, then, what is vain worship ? It is 
worship that is useless, profitless, — worship that 
reflects no honor upon God, that confers no benefit 
upon the worshipper. Such worship must be vain. 
The phrase " in vain,*' in the text, bears precisely 
the same sense which we give to it in our common 
conversation. Suppose a man living at his country 
seat were to go to Boston on some matter of busi- 
ness : on his return at night, he tells his family he 
has made his visit to the city altogether in vain. 
They would understand him to mean that he had 
lost his labor in going. He did not see the man 
he went to see ; or, if he did see him, he did not 
transact the business he intended to ; at any rate, 
his visit had been useless. So, when it is said wor- 
ship is vain, it is meant that the forms of worship 
were gone through with; but there was such a hoi- 
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lownessy or such a misdirection of the worshipper's 
thoughts and affections, that the worship reflected 
no honor upon God, nor was it of the sKghtest 
benefit to him who rendered it. It was therefore 
vain. 

The true character of the worship rendered by 
the Pharisees is seen by a careful view of the con- 
text. It was hypocritical, outward, formal, — in a 
word, the heart was not in it. " Ye hypocrites, 
(said Jesus) well did Esaias prophesy of you, saying, 
This people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, 
and honoreth me with their lips ; but their heart is ^ 
far from me." — ^Verses 7, 8. The heart was not in 
the worship. It consisted mainly in the mere repeti- 
tion of forms of words. Dr. Watts has described 
this vain worship better than any other unin- 
spired writer whom we have read : 

« Qod is a spirit just and wise,— 
He sees our inmost mind; 
In yain to heaven we raise oar mes. 
And leaye our souls beliind. 

^'Nothing bat tradx befiiro his thiona 
With honor can appear; 
The pamted hypocrites are known. 
Through the disguise they wear. 
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<< Their lifted eyes salute ike skies, 
Their bended knees the ground ; 
But God abhors the sacrifice, 
Where not the heart is found," 

Who can fail to offer the petition which we find 
in the next stanza ? 

*' Lord, search mj thoughts, and tiy my ways, 
And make my soul sincere ; 
Then shall I stand before thy face, 
And find acceptance there." 

If the heart be not in the worship, it is vain ; God 
approves of no service that springs not from the 
heart. He sees the hoUowness of it, and rejects it. 
It is like the worship which is rendered to the des- 
pots of Asia by their enslaved subjects, who bow to 
the dust in the presence of the monarch ; they show 
every sign of reverence, but they feel no respect 
or love for him in their hearts. 

n. We come, in the second place, to inquire, why 
did the Pharisees worship God in vain ? Does the 
Saviour allege it was because they were bom 
totally depraved ? Does he attribute it in any way 
to the corruption of their natures ? He does not ; 
he attributes their false worship to the'influence of 
their erroneous religious opinions. ^^ In vain they 
10* 
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do woiship me, teaching for doctrines the command^ 
ments of men,** Here we see the trae cause of 
their vain worship. It was the doctrines or com- 
mandments of men. Had they believed with an 
active faith the trae doctrine of Grod, their worship 
would not have been vain. But they did not believe 
the trath ; they trpsttd in the traditions of the 
elders ; they were under the influence of false doc- 
trines, and their worship consequently was unprofit- 
able. 

False doctrines, wherever they are believed, 
render worship vain. In all ages error has affected 
the worship of men. The distinctive characteristic 
of all false religion is, that it seeks to make men 
worship God through the influence of terror and 
dread of punishment. The customs of the most an- 
cient of false rulers, in church and state, may be re- 
ferred to in proof of what we have here said. When 
Abimelech aspired to rule in Israel, he did not em- 
ploy persuasion and kindness to win the gratitude of 
the people, and gain their heartfelt homage ; but he 
employed fraud, artifice and craelty, to accomplish 
his ends. By these means, he became civil and 
religious raler in Israel. Jotham, the youngest son 
of Gideon, went to the top of Mount Gerizim, and 
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in the presence of the men of Shechem uttered 
these words; The trees went forth on a certain 
time to anoint a king for themselves. [This, of course, 
is a parahle, but it has a meaning.] They went 
first to the olive tree, and said, ^^Come thou, and 
reign over us." But the olive tree, representing some 
useful, just, unambitious man, said, ^^ Why should 
I leave my fatness, and go to be promoted over the 
trees ? " Thus the olive tree refused the proffered 
honor. The trees then said to the fig tree, " Come 
thou, and reign over us." But, like the olive, 
the fig tree declined, saying, " Why should I for- 
eike my sweetness and my good fixiit, and go to be 
promoted over the trees ? " The trees then went 
to the vine, — the generous vine, — and said, " Come 
thou, and reign over us ? " And the vine said, 
*• Should I leave my wine, which cheereth God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the trees ? " Baf- 
fled thus in every way, the trees, as a last resort, 
went to the bramble, with the request, " Come thoUy 
and reign over us." The bramble, representing 
false, wicked, persecuting rulers and religionists, 
said, ^^ If in truth ye anoint 7ne king over you, then 
come and put your trust in my shadow." Prove 
your loyalty to me ; put your trust in my shadow. 
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The shadow of a bramble ! .What a striking likeness 
of the consolations offered by false religions ! What 
creature would think of fleeing to a bramble for 
shelter, unless it were impossible for him to get any- 
other protection ? The bramble required this proof 
of loyalty — " Come and put your trust in my shad- 
ow." " But if not, let fire come out of the bramble, 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon." — Judges 9 : 
7 — 15. The men who took shelter under the 
power of Abimelech soon had reason to regret their 
choice. Fire came out from Abimelech, and de- 
stroyed them. The votaries of false government, the 
promoters of false religion, always resort to force to 
accomplish their ends. They seek to rule by appeal- 
ing to the fears, not the love, of men ; and it is re- 
markable that fire is almost always the agent by 
which they expect to frighten others into subjection. 
We have this point illustrated again in the history 
of Nebuchadnezzar. He was seized, on a certaia 
time, with a strong desire to have a general revival 
of religion in his dominions. He wished uniformity 
in religion, even if it was purchased at the expense 
of the consciences of his people. He caused an 
image to be made of gold, and had it set up on the 
plains of Dura, a place where a great multitude of 
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people might be congregated and behold the image. 
Then he sent oat a command to his princes, govern- 
ors, and officers of every grade, to come to the wor- 
ship of the image. A proclamation was made to 
this effect, — ^that, at the time they should hear 
the sound of the comet, flute, harp, sackbut, psal- 
tery, dulcimer, and every kind of instrument (we 
may suppose) which had then been invented, they 
must all fall down and worship the image which 
Nebuchadnezzar had set up. He did not hope to 
win the people to worship this image iSrom emotions 
of love and gratitude; and he therefore accom- 
panied his conmiand with the threat, that whoso did 
not fall down and worship the image should " the 
same hour be cast into the midst of a burning fiery 
furnace." There would have been no need of 
threatening the people that they should be cast into 
* * this burning fiery furnace," had it been in the king's 
power to persuade them to worship the image from 
higher considerations than those of fear. It is prob- 
able that the Chaldean priests had persuaded the 
king to this extraordinary act of rearing and dedi- 
cating the golden image. In all ages of the world, 
priests have taken the lead in the services and oper- 
ations of false religion ; and have not hesitated to 
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resort to the most extraordinary methods of cnielty 
to sastain their various creeds and forms, and to 
keep the people at large, in habits of awe and 
obedience. Such methods have produced great and 
lasting, but very evil effects. Behold the conse^ 
quences of Nebuchadnezzar's threats! The whole 
people, as one man, bowed down before that sense* 
less idol, which could not hear, nor see, nor speak, 
nor think, nor move, nor bless them, nor curse them, 
nor do anythiag else ; a mere image, which their 
own hands had made, they all bowed down, and 
worshipped, with all the external signs of reverence 
and awe, crying (for aught we know) " Holy, holy, 
holy ! !|jord, God Almighty." It is not to be sup» 
posed these people were all fools, or madmen. 
Some of them unquestionably knew that the idol was 
not the God that made ihem; but they bowed them- 
selves with their faces even to the ground before it. 
And why? Did they feel the impulse of love tow- 
ards it? Did they feel a sense of gratitude, and 
reverence, and godly fear? Were their hearts in 
the service ? Not at all. But they had heard that 
the king had built a furnace, and kindled a fire 
therein, and bound himself by solemn oath, that if 
any man fell not down, at the appointed time, and 
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worshipped the image which he had set up, tiiat man 
should the same hour be cast into the fiery furnace. 
They must, therefore, they saw, either go through 
liie form of worshipping that image j or be burned in 
tiie fiimace. 

Behold the vast assembly of people and nations! 
The eye is scarcely able to see the whole at one 
view. The sounds of the instruments break upon 
&e air, and the whole vast assembly falls down. 
"What uniformity! What adoration! What piefy! 
But does the worship in this case flow from the 
heart, or is it vain worship? Nebuchadnezzar hitn- 
self seems to have been doubtful whether he should 
be able to bring the people to worship his idol from 
the heart; because, had he believed he could have 
gained their hearts, and led them to worship his 
idol deity from motives of love, and reverence, and 
gratitude, there would have been no need of pre- 
paring the fiery furnace. He saw that force must 
be employed. He saw that some portion, at least, 
of his people would fall down before the idol from 
motives of fear; and of that vast assembly, how 
many were governed solely by such motives, it is not 
possible, at this distance of time, to say. Were 
their hearts then in the worship, if it were neces- 
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gaxj to compel them to engage in the service by ike 
threat of immediate and terrible punishment ? Most 
evidentlj not They drew nigh to the image with 
their mouths, and honored it with their lips, while 
their hearts were far from it. They were mere hypo- 
crites : they pretended to possess and to manifest 
emotions which they did not feel ; and while out- 
wardly they were seeking to glorify the idol, their 
inward and overruling desire was merely to save 
their own lives. So far, then, as to the worship itself^ 
oonf erring any benefit on their moral naiures, it was 
altogether vain. 

And all worship is vain which is produced 
miorely by the threat of punishment. It is like the 
reverence which a slave shows before a hard-hearted 
master. It does not alter the principle at all, 
whether you locate the fiery furnace in Babylon, 
or Jerusalem^ or any other place on earth, or 
whether it be merely an imaginary place of fire, or 
of torment, in some other world, — the principle is 
the same, if the worshipper only truly believes in it, 
and is moved by the dread of it to render homage 
to the being whom he adores. In fact, the more 
sincere he is in his belief in this imaginary place of 
torture, and tlie greater the dread he actually feels. 
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that he shall be tormented if he does not adore the 
deity in whom he believes, the more likely is his 
worship to be spoiled. It is the offspring of 
terror, and not of love. He draws nigh to his God 
with his mouth, and honors him with his lips, bat 
his heart is far from him ; and his fear towards him 
is taught by the precepts of- men. All worship 
which springs not from love and gratitude is impure ; 
it is a mere, cold, vain form. 

m. But, in the third and last place, we come to 
speak of the nature and cause of true worship. 

True worship is praise and honor rendered to God 
from a sense of benefits which he has conferred 
upon us, and of love and pity which he bears tow- 
ards us: If all men saw God as he truly is, they 
would love him and serve him : it is because they 
know him not, that they serve him not. The an- 
gels, who kindle and bum with love and adoration 
before the throne of God on high, worship him in 
spirit and in truth. They need no threat of punish- 
ment, no appeal to their fears, no prospect of a fiery 
furnace, to induce them to adore God. It is lus 
glory which calls forth all their praise. 

" Thou art, Almighty Lord of all, 
From everlasting still the same ; 

11 
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Befine thee daszUng senipba fill, 
And yeil their fiices in a flame, 
To Bee such bright perfections glow, 
Sndi floods of glory from thee flow. 

# * . * * * 
Bat though thy brightness may create 
All worship from the hosts above, 
What most thy name mnat elevate 
Is, that thon art a God of love, 
And meroy is the oentral son 
Of all thy glories joined in one." 

This is the nature of the i^^oiship of heaven, aad 
this is the nature of true worship on earth. 

Tom, now, from the saints above to the saints 
below. How ardently the soul of David bomed with 
the fervor of pore worship ! He loved the house of 
God. He did not go up to the sacred place to gain 
the &vor of God, but to enjoy it. He had a rich 
sense of the love of God. He pined and panted to 
unite in the services of the sanctuary. Listen to 
his instructive words : — ^^ One thing have I desired 
of the Lord, that will I seek after, that I may dwell 
m the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in 
his temple." — Psalm 27: 4. These words showed 
the uprising of the true spirit of love, praise and 
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worship, in his soul. He delighted to meet God in 
his sanctuary, and hold communion with him. He 
was not moved to sustain the public institutions 
of religion, nor to engage in the worship of God, 
either in public or in private, by any dread 
of torment. Hear him once more : — " As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, God. My soul thirsteth for God, for 
the living God : when shall I come and appear be- 
fore God ?"— Psahn 42 : 1, 2. These are the 
motions of a soul that is filled with love to God. 
Such a soul needs no threat of punishment to impel 
it to engage in the worship of God* But, once more 
from David. ^'How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord: my heart and 
myfle^h crieth out for the living God." — Psahn 
84 : 1, 2. This is the spirit from which true wor- 
ship proceeds. There is no insincerity in the service 
which such a spirit renders to Heaven. It as natu- 
rally seeks God, and delights to praise and glorify 
him, as the flame goes upwards. 

•« So a flool timl '8 bora of Qod 
itela to "visw.hia glorioaa &oe,--t- 
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Upward tends to liis abode. 
To rest in his embrace." 

Perhaps it may give us a clearer idea of this 
subject, if we turn our thoughts to the honor which 
men sometimes render their earthly benefactors.. 
We have all heard of Washington, the Father of 
his Country. He was beloved by all the people. He 
was a truly great and good man, 

" First in war, first in peace, and 
First in the hearts of his coontiTmen.' 



•f 



He was commander-in-chief of the armies of the 
Revolution, and led them, with great prudence and 
military skill, through the perils, dangers and daring 
exploits, of the eight years' war. On the achieve- 
ment of independence, he resigned the sword, even 
more cheerfully than he took it, and returned to his 
beloved home upon the Potomac, to cultivate the 
arts of peace. But here his countrymen would not 
permit him long to remain. When the feebleness 
of the old confederation of the States became ap- 
parent, and a convention was called to form a con* 
stitution for the United States, Washington was 
retained a delegate, and was unanimously chosen 
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president of that august body. On the constitu- 
tion being ratified by the requisite number of states, 
all eyes were turned to him as the person best qual- 
ified to unite the hearts of the people, and to ad- 
minister the new goyemment with mildness, decis- 
' ion and impartiality. He was elected the first Pres- 
ident of the United States, by the unanimous vote 
of the electors, and probably in concurrence with 
the wishes of every inhabitant of the country. A 
spectacle truly sublime ! How much greater than 
a king was he, — enthroned, not by mere force of 
law, not by accident of birth, not by bayonet or 
sword, but by the love, the gratitude, the reverence 
of tiie people. It became necessary for him to leave 
bis beautifiil retreat at Mount Yemon, and go to 
New York, which was then the seat of the general 
government. The privilege of seeing him once 
more was hailed by the people, in the states through 
which he passed, with the greatest joy. They went 
oat in crowds to greet him, willi songs, with martial 
display, with the sound of camion, with loud and 
protracted huzzas, — men and women and children 
saluted him with every mark of respect which they 
bad the power to show. Perhaps one of the most 
thrilling events in the life of this great man, and 
11* 
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one that produced the greatest effect upon himself, 
took place in the course of this journey. It was at 
Trenton Bridge, where he had maintained one of his 
desperate struggles with the enemy during the pre- 
ceding war. Here the ladies undertook the man- 
agement of the ceremonies — and they usually do 
such things well. They caused an arch to be 
erected across the bridge, on which they inscribed, 
" December 26, 1776,*' the date of the fearful 
struggle before referred to. Underneath the sweep 
of the arch, they placed these words: — " He that 
defended the mothers will also defend their daugh- 
ters." They arranged themselves on the side of 
the bridge in three lines : first, the matrons; ix^ 
the front of these, the young women ; and in firont <^ 
the whole, the children, each child with a basket of 
flowers in its hand. When Washington came, upon 
his noble charger, attended by his suite, and at tiie 
moment he passed the arch, the children com- 
menced and sung the following song of congratala- 
tionand joy: 

'* Weloome, mighty chief, onoe more, 
Welcome to this gratefiil shore ; 
Now no mercenary foe 
Aims again the &tal blow, 
Aims at thee the &tal blow. 
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" YirgLns fair and matroDS grave, 
These thy coBquermg aim did save, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers ! 
Strew, je fair, his way with flowers, 
Strew your hero's way with flowers." 

And they poured out the conten^ of their baskets, 
as he passed along. Happy, happy the man who 
had gained so completely the hearts of the people ! 
^^PP7' happy the people who had been blessed 
with 80 good, so patriotic, so great a leader! In 
the instance before us, we see pure homage flowing 
out of the soul. The people honored Washington 
because they loved him. From all the surrounding 
region they rushed to the place where they could see 
him, and honor him, as waters rush down the hill-sides 
to find their level. These persons were not driven 
by threats of punishment, but drawn by their 
attachment to the man. Suppose terror to be 
introduced into the scene, — wiU it not tarnish it ? 
Suppose the Legislature of New Jersey to have 
been in session, and some member to have arisen in 
his place, and proposed the passage of the follow- 
ing law : " That whereas his excellency George 
Washington, President elect of the United States, 
was about to pass through the State of New Jer- 
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sey; and whereas it behoved the state to show 
him all due honor ; Therefore, be it enacted, that 
if any man should be wilfully negligent in coming 
forward to greet the great and distinguished visiter, 
and render him the honor due to his name, the per- 
son so offending, on^ due conviction of his offence, 
should be sentenced to confinement in the state's 
prison, for a term not more than ten nor less than 
one year.*' Who but a madman would have 
thought of proposing such a statute ? How quickly 
would it have been suppressed, had it been offered, 
as being, in itself, the greatest insult the state 
could inflict ! It would have been no less than 
sajring to Washington, We know the people do not , 
love nor reverence you ; we fear they will not even 
go through the forms of rendering you honor, unless 
they are driven so to do by the fear of punishment. 
And had it been possible to have obtained the pas- 
sage of such a law, Washington would have refused 
to receive any demonstration of honor in the state, 
and would have sailed from the Potomac or the 
Delaware, by sea, to New York, rather than to 
have submitted to such an indignity. And yet Hiis 
is the way in which a large number of the Cfaristiaa 
cleigy in our day, and in past ages, have sought to 
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indace men to honor God. ^^ Who hath required 
this at your hand ? " saith the Lord of hosts. We 
see, then, how completely terror or threats of 
punishment render all worship vain. 

I cannot fail to name an event, not unlike the 
one I have now recited, whiph, with its attendant 
circumstances, took place more than a quarter of a 
century since, bnt which is almost as fresh in my 
memory as the events of yesterday. I refer to the 
entrance of the great and good La Fayette into the 
city of Boston, during his last visit to the United 
States. I had never seen the man, but I can in 
truth say I loved him. People sometimes ask, how 
we can love God, if we have never seen him. I 
reply, that we love his character; his grace is 
precious to us ; all that we know of him is good ; 
and we believe, 

" If all the world tKe Father knew, 
Then all the world would love him too." 

I had never seen the good man whose name I 
have pronounced, but I had read of his deeds. I 
was, as it were, famiUar with his life. His bosom 
was fired with sympathy for our struggling, suflfer- 
ing, bleeding country, at the time of the Revolution, 
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when the annies of Great Britain, and her unpar- 
alleled naval power, were seeking to crash her. 
He resolved to throw himself into the combat 
Kecently united with a lovely wife, whom his heart 
worshipped, — surrounded with all the endearments 
of home, the blandishments of fortune, the respect 
of his countrymen, — enjoying, also, in a high 
degree, the favor of his king, — yet his love of lib- 
erty, his sympathy for our suffering fathers, was so 
strong, that he resolved on joining the American 
army. He made known his wishes to Dr. Franklin, 
our agent in France ; and the good doctor was 
obliged to tell him that the States had not money 
enough in France to charter a vessel to carry him 
over. Such a state of things would have damped 
the courage of a less resolute man. But what said 
young La Fayette ? Did he say, " I will abandon 
this enterprise ; it requires altogether too much 
self-sacrifice for me"? No; on the contrary, he 
responded to Dr. Franklin, that if the American 
States could not charter a vessel to carry him over, 
he would charter one himself; for he could not see 
them struggling for liberty against such fearful 
odds, without lending them what little aid he had it 
in his power to bestow. He came ; he approached 
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-with great deference the American commander-in- 
chief, and oflfered his services to the cause of Amer- 
ican independence, in any station which he could 
fill with best advantage to the army. Washington 
was a shrewd observer of human character. He 
saw in this young man the elements of a patriot, a 
general, a trustworthy friend, and he always loved 
him. At the peace, young La Fayette returned to 
France, to pass through scenes scarcely less excit- 
ing than those in which he had been an actor in 
America. In the year 1824, in his old age, he 
resolved to visit the tJnited States once more before 
he died. He landed in the city of New York. I 
will not describe his enthusiastic reception there, nor 
his joyous transit to Boston. It was on a bright 
morning in August that he entered the latter place. 
The whole city had moved out to meet him at the 
boundary line; and when the old man came in 
mght, such a shout of joy went up to heaven as 
seemed almost to make the firmament tremble. 
The multitude was innumerable. Every street 
through which the hero passed rang with joyful 
acclamations ; every house was filled with delighted 
spectators to the very roof ; balconies, porticoes, 
fences, trees, temporary stages, and even steeples. 
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were all put in requisition; banners of every 
description waving ; bands of mosiciaos sending oat 
sweetest mnsic, and every countenance beaming 
with mingled emotions of gratitude and admiration. 
As the aged philanthropist and patriot drew near 
to the place where the liberiy-tree stood in the 
time of the Revolution, he beheld before him an 
arch, witii this inscription : 

'* The &thers in glory shall deep, 

That gathered with thee to the fight; 
But the sons will etemall j keep 
The tablet of gratitade farij^t 
We bow not the neck, 

And we bend not the knee; 
Bat oar hearts, La Fayette, 
We sarrender to thee." 

This was the true homage of the soul. There 
was no constraint, no fear, no threatening of pun- 
ishment, that led the people to honor their benefac- 
tor. It was a willing service ; the heart of the 
people was in it; it was truly an honor to him, 
and an indescribable gratification to them. It was 
not vain, but pure, fitting and beneficial. 

But I have already, perhaps, pursued this strain 
too long. If we were as sensible of tiie goodness 
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of God as we are of the benefits we have received 
from our earthly benefactors, we should love and 
serve him more faithfullj than we do. '^ that 
men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men/' 
*' Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name." " give thanks unto 
the Lord ; call upon his name ; make known his 
deeds among the people.*' " give thanks unto 
the Lord, for he is good ; for his mercy endureth 
forever." " Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all 
ye lands. Serve the Lord with gladness: come 
before his presence with singing. Know ye that 
the Lord he is God : it is he that hath made us, and 
not we ourselves; we are his people, and the sheep 
of 'his pasture. Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving, and into his courts with praise : be thankful 
unto him, and bless his name. For the Lord is 
good ; his mercy is everlasting ; and his truth en- 
dureth to aU generations." — Psahn 100. * * Praise 
ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanctuary : praise 
him in the firmament of his power. Praise him for 
his mighty acts : praise him according to his excel- 
lent greatness. Praise him with the sound of the 
iaimipet: praise him with the psaltery and harp. 
12 
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Praise hiin with the timbrel and dance : praise him 
with stringed instruments and organs. Praise him 
upon the loud cymbals : praise him upon the high- 
sounding cymbals. Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord. Praise ye the Lord." — ^Psahn 150. 
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KEV. 0. H. TILLOTSON. 

BY BEV. THOMAS WHITTEMORE. 

Ret, 0. H. Tillotsox was bom in the flourishing town of Orford, 
N. H., on the 9 th day of May, 1816. Ilis mother made a profession 
of religion, and became connected with the Orthodox church in that 
town, when he was quite young ; and, being a very devoted woman, 
endeavored.to train up her children strictly in the belief of her creed. 
Bis becoming a Univfersalist is in no way to be attributed to his good 
mother, as she was unwearied in her elTorts to instil into his young 
mind the obnoxious doctrine, that a large portion of the human fam- 
ily will be indescribably wretched, world without end. 

While Mr. Tillotson remained at home, he was engaged in agri- 
cnltnral pursuits during the summer, and attended school in the 
winter. But, at the age of seventeen, by the advice of friends in 
whom, he had confidence, and with the consent of his honored father, 
he left that happy home, where were the kindest of parents, five fond 
brothers and four loving sisters, and went to Montpclier, Vt., to serve 
an apprenticeship at the business of printing. And this, as those 
well know who have, pursued a similar course, was to him a trying 
event. To be the first to leave a family circle so largo and pleasant 
as that in which he had spent so many happy hours, was no easy 
task. He was determined, however, if possible, to fit himself for 
usefulness in the world ; and, knowing that, as a family, his parents, 
brothers and sisters, could not always live together, he concluded that 
it was his duty to leave them. 

Before he left home, he had heard of infidels ; but, not being 
12* 
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acquainted with any of that class, and never having seen their writ- 
ings he was entirely ignorant of their opinions and mode of argoment. 
In this condition, he had not been long at Montpelier, before he was 
induced by a firiend to read the " Age of Reason," the well-known 
work of Thomas Paine. The perusal caosed him to become quite 
sceptical, and set him to inquiring for arguments with which to oppose 
Christianity. From this he resorted to various infidel writings, — 
those of Voltaire, Volney, Taylor, and others ; and, by such means, 
he became greatly bewildered with the atheistical delusion. At 
length, however, he was led to reflect upon his condition, the utter 
worthlessness of his opinions, and the deplorable efiects which their 
triumph would 'produce in the world. The first inquiry with him 
was, *' If the doctrine which I advocate be true, then what and 
where am I? " And the only answer which he could give was, " I 
am the ofispring of chance ; and, like all my kindred, was created fin* 
no purpose, and am to be tossed about upon the tempestuous sea of 
life for a short season, and then sink into the ocean of oblivion, to 
know and be known no more forever. This is my fate, and that of 
all mankind ! " The inquiry then arose with him : " Of what vahe 
are these opinions, either to myself or the world ? Do they tend to 
enlarge the field of thought f Are they ennobling or strengthening to 
man ? or chastening to tiie feelings ! Can they cheer the desponding? 
or bind up the broken-hearted ? " And he could only say, with sad 
disappointment, ''No! They tend rather to blunt the intellect, 
and give it narrow bounds. They debase the mind, and cause it to 
grow weaker and weaker, by removing all upon which it leans fer 
support. They harden and demoralize the feelings. They sink the 
desponding, and tear open afresh the wounds of the broken-hearted." 
The question arose with him, in this crisis, '' What would be the 
eflfects of a triumph of my opinions in the world ? What shall I 
have gained to myself and others, if I accomplish my object, and con- 
vince those around me tliat what I believe is really true ? " And he 
could not say that the consequences would be desirable, but the very 
reverse. His opinions never afibrded him any consolation, and he 
had no reason to suppose that they would console others. And, judg- 
ing from the past, what might he expect, if they became prevalent! 
A voice from France answered the question in a startling manner : 
"Expect anarchy, blood and death, in their most horrid forms!" 
The lives of the most distinguished infidels who ever lived answered 
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it, by licentiousnefls and discontent And so did their deaths, by 
doubt and despair. 

Snch reflections as these led him to conclude that he might be in 
an error. Indeed, it appeared to be quite probable. What, then, 
should he do 1 It took but a short time for him to decide this ques- 
tion. He resolved that he would immediately give up his old guides, 
Paine, Voltaire, Yolney, Taylor and others, and follow new ones. 

The first work which he read, upon the other side of the question, 
was " Christianity against Infidelity," by Rev. T. B. Thayer. lie here 
found proofs of the truth of Christianity which he little expected to 
find. This work is truly a valuable one, and clearly and logically 
written, and should be carefully read by every infidel in the world. 
He next took that little volume entitled " An Argument for Chris- 
tianity," by Bev. I. D. Williamson. This he found to be beautifully 
written, and full of convincing argument. After reading William- 
aon's book, he took Watson's *' Apology for the Bible," in reply to 
Faine*s " Age of Beason." Having carefully perused this, he next 
read Leslie's " Short and Easy Method vrith the Deists." And 
00 convincing and unanswerable was this, as to lead him to the 
following reflection : — ''I have rejected Christianity, because that, 
in order to believe it, I must admit the truth of miracles, which I 
cannot do. £ut I can truly say now, that, with all this evidence in 
fiivor of Christialiity, we must give credit to a greater miracle, if we 
suppose it to be fiilse, than any in which we are required to believe, 
if we admit its truth." Beasoning thus, he was induced to receive 
the Christian religion as true ; and his faith in it has been growing 
stronger, and his hopes brighter, firom that time to the present. 

When but twenty-two years of age, Mr. Tillotson began to pieach 
the gospel of a world's redemption ; and he has made this his con- 
stant care and labor, having preached nearly every Sabbath since 
that time. He has steadily pursued the calling, and now it is his 
life to preach the gospel. He has labored in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. That he has had good success is evident 
from the fiict that he has firequently been invited to return to his old 
fields of labor. The societies in Woodstock, Vt., and Claremont, N. 
H., have, at times, been particularly anxious to reengage him. It is 
now three years since he removed to Worcester, the heart of Mas- 
sachusetts ; and here his labors have been abundantly blessed. The 
society has nearly doubled in numbers since he went there ; they 
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hare enlarged and repured their house of worship, and are united 
and strong. 

Mr. Tillotson has had some four or five pablio discussions, since 
he entered the ministry, all of which have been satisfactozy to tiie 
friends of truth. He knows how to wield the sword of the spirit. 
He fears no warfare for the truth's sake, as his oontrovetsies at 
Worcester will prove; but, natnraUj, he is a son of peace. As a 
prcuclier he is sound, inclining to be argumentative and doctrinal, 
and is a very valuable pastor in a place with a population like that 
in Worcester. He lays strong hold of eternal life. The bitter cap 
of infidelity he once drank to the dregs ; he enjoys therefore more 
fully the waters of life. Christianity is specially precious to him. 
He feels it to be no unimportant part of his mission to warn tiie 
young against infidelity, and show to them the proofi and triompfaa 
of Christianity. He is in the vigor of his days, with a strong oonsti- 
tution, and great mental activity ; and should his life be spared, he 
will aooomplish great good ftr the cause of Christ. 



DISCOURSE IV. 



THE NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL BODIES. 

** It 18 sown a natoral body, it is nused a Bpiritaal body. There 
is a natural bodj, and there is a spiritoal body.*' — 1 Cor. 15 : 44. 

We have reason to fear that Christians, at the 
present day, undervalue God's material universe. 
They are taught, from childhood, to despise all 
matter, as belonging to the gross and vulgar in 
creation. Bu* let us remember that God works by 
the assistance of material instruments, — that mat- 
ter is not despised by him whose name is Holy, 
but that he moulds it into forms of varied beauty 
and loveliness, and bids it do his pleasure. 

The earth upon which we tread, so despised by 
manjj generously contributes to the happiness of 
both man and beast. She freely yields us food and 
raiment, and satisfies our bodily wants. When we 
are in health, she invites us to walk forth in her 
green fields and regale ourselves among the 
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wonders of natare, or sit in her pleasant groves 
and listen to the music of the feathered songsters. 
And when we are sick, like a kind physician, she 
administers to our relief. Her dusty bosom bears 
sweet flowers of every variety, and of surpassing 
loveliness and beauty. 

Matter is so highly esteemed by our Creator, that 
he has seen fit to connect the interests of his 
children with it in this world. He has moulded it 
into graceful and symmetrical forms, — these bodies, 
so ** fearfully and wonderfully made," — and lodged 
in them the immortal part of man. These are the 
clay tenements of the deathless spirit, and they 
are made to contribute to our welfare in various 
ways. 

And how wonderful a structure .is the human 
system ! Its frame-work is composed of about 
two hundred and fifty bones, so hard and substan- 
tial as to give firmness and consistency to the 
whole ; and framed in so workmanlike a manner, — 
measured so accurately, — so curiously mortised and 
nicely jointed, as to give every part its proper 
place, and permit the whole to perform its ofl&ce 
with wonderful facility. 

This bony system is covered with about five 
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hundred muscles, some of which are exceedingly 
beautiful ; and they are attached to the bones by 
small, white, and strong cords, called tendons, in 
such a way as to move the human system in 
obedience to the will. And all this is so covered 
with the skin as to give health and vigor to the 
body. 

And then,* those vital organs, the heart and 
lungs, encased as they are within firm walls of 
bone, and thus protected from external violence, — 
how wonderful are they ! Who, but an infinitely 
wise Creator, could have constructed them ? What 
power but Omnipotence could cause our hearts to 
beat, and heave our lungs, and give us life, 
strength, and activity ? These bespeak the wisdom, 
and power, and goodness of that Being whose 
almighty arm moves the universe at his pleasure. 

The veins and arteries permit the purple current 
freely to course itself to all parts of our bodies, and 
nourish them, and impart health and vigor to the 
system. 

And the nerves, so often sources of the most 
acute pain, are, nevertheless, indispensable to our 
existence and welfare in the world. The nerves 
of sensation have been distributed throughout these 
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wonderful structures, so as to warn us of danger, 
and incite us to act for the good of ourselves and 
others ; and the nerves of motion are subject to 
our control, — they move the muscles at the com- 
mand of our wills, and these act upon the frame- 
work of our systems, and so cause these gross 
material bodies to do our pleasure. 

The brain, the organ of thoughf, is carefully 
protected, by a globe of bone, from the rude 
jars of the world; and here we take our stations, 
like a king upon his throne, and untold wonders 
and beauties open to our view. The physical 
senses afford a medium of communication with the 
works of creation around us. We open our eyes, 
and green fields are spread out before us, all 
" spotted with fire and gold in the tint of flowers," 
— a world of surpassing beauties bursts upon our 
sight ! The familiar faces of friends, the towering 
mountain, the mighty ocean, the golden sun by 
day, and the silvery moon and twinkling stars of 
night, these are all glorious and captivating to 
behold. 

The sense of feeling permits us to become 
acquainted with the qualities of objects, while that 
of hearing brings to us a world of musical har- 
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monies. The glad voices of friends, the music 
of the feathered songsters in the groves, the 
sentimental or patriotic song, the hymn of praise 
to the Creator, the soft and sweet strains of the 
.^lian harp, the thunder's peal, and old ocean's 
eternal roar, — these delight us, — they captivate our 
spirits. 

The sense \>f taste renders our food delicious to 
us; and that of smeU gives us the fragrance of 
the rose, and causes the balmy breezes of spring 
and summer to be doubly invigorating and precious 
to us. 

Such is the body to which the author of our text 
refers, when he speaks of the natural body. This 
has been given us to place us in conmmnication 
with the world of matter, and adapt us to it ; and 
the &ct that God has created us physical beings is 
proof sufficient that it was best for us to be so 
created. And we will now glance at some of the 
benefits which result from our corporeal organiza- 
tions. 

The intimate connection which is thus secured 
between mind and matter enables us to exert an 
extensive and controlling influence over the solid 
masses around us. 
18 
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That God is able to confer this power upon us in 
some other way, I do not pretend to deny. But 
the fact that he, a perfect Being, has created us with 
the physical systems which we possess, is proof that 
this is the best way in which the ability could have 
been bestowed. 

And how great and astonishing are the changes 
which we work in the material universe ! flatter 
acts upon our physical senses, and these excite our 
minds, which act upon our bodily powers, and 
move them to do our pleasure. So it is that man 
opens the pathway to usefulness and happiness. 
He sits in kingly state, enthroned in the body which 
God has prepared for him, and issues his mandates 
to the various parts of the system, which, Uke 
faithful servants, are prompt to execute his orders. 
Thus he goes forth, with giant strides, and fells 
the forest, and cultivates the soil, causing it to give 
" seed to the sower and bread to the eater." 
With stalwart arm, he levels the hills, bridges 
cataracts, elevates the valleys, and converts the 
rough surface of the earth into a very Eden. " The 
wilderness and solitary place are glad for him, and 
the deserts rejoice and blossom like the rose.'* He 
moulds chaotic matter into forms of symmetry and 
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beauty most pleasing to behold. His magic pencil 
pictures to the life, so as often to deceive the most 
careful observer. He all but gives the power of 
speech to the cold and senseless marble. The 
inventive genius of man has displayed itself in 
numberless -ways. It has ribbed the earth with 
iron, and made a horse of steam, by which means 
we are permitted to riie over the globe with nearly 
the rapidity of lightning itself. It has dared to 
snatch that thundering element from the clouds, 
and, by the help of the telegraphic wire, has made 
it bear our despatches from one part of the country 
to another with even the rapidity of thought. 

Such are some of the benefits resulting from our 
connection with these physical systems. So it is 
that we are enabled to exert an extensive and 
powerful influence over the solid masses around us, 
making them entirely subject to our control. 

Again, we are so constituted that our physical 
senses aiford us much pleasure while attending to 
the duties of life. 

It is gratifying to our senses to partake of our 
daily food, and satisfy the wants of the body. But 
how much moj:e highly pleasing to us is the culti- 
vation of our minds ! The treasures of science are 
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opened to us by the assistance of our bodily powers, 
— and how rich beyond description they are ! 
Books are manufactured ; we read them, and are 
instructed, delighted and improved, by what they 
contain. We enter the laboratory of nature, and 
combine and analyze matter at our pleasure, and 
astonish ourselves and others at the magic wonders 
which it is made to perform. We enter the green 
and flowery fields of spring, when all creation 
appears to be full of life and gladness, and we are 
captivated with what we see and hear. The rich 
velvet carpet on which we tread is living beauty 
itself. We are gently fanned by the balmy breezes 
which refresh and invigorate us, and which waft to 
our ears the melody of nature's myriad voices. 
Here the crystal waters come bubbling up from the 
cool and wholesome fountain, and ripple along on 
their way to the ocean. And' yonder we behold 
the dense forest wide-stretching before us, and 
gracefully waving its rich foliage to our view. 
And, further on, the firm-based mountain towers 
majestically to the heavens, and proudly bathes 
its lofty brow in the fleeting clouds above us. And 
yet further, and old ocean rolls hej mighty waves 
and heaves her roaring tide, — fit emblem of 
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Omnipotent power. How grand, how lovely, how 
Boul-subduing, are the sensations produced by the 
physical universe ! And for these we are indebted 
to our union with matter. These gross bodies 
which we wear, they are the medium through which 
these blessings flow to us. We have, then, reason 
to thank God for Kaving blessed us with the natural 
body. * 

But it may be said, that, while our physical 
systems are sources of much pleasure to us, they 
also cause us a great amount of pain. That they 
have many wants and weaknesses that flesh is 
heir to, — ills which we should all gladly escape, if 
we could. 

My reply to this is, that the happiness which we 
receive, in consequence of our connection with 
matter, greatly outweighs the amount of bodily 
suffering which we are called to endure. But, 
while we overlook hours of pleasure, we are strict 
to mark every moment of pain. K for one night 
in a whole year we suffer keenly, we dwell upon it 
ever after, and call it long and lingering ;. and yet 
we often speak of the rapidity of the flight of time, 
and are astonished to think how quick the year has 
passed away. 

13* 
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Also, -what we call the ills of life are often, if 
not always, blessings in disguise. We complain of 
our wants, but were it not for these we should be 
indolent and inefl&cient. We say to ourselves that 
we will take our ease, and begin to sink down into 
a state of inactivity, when want comes, like an 
armed giant, and rouses us up, and drives us forth, 
and compels us to exert ourselves, and thus devel- 
ops our strength, gives us health, and fits us for 
usefulness and happiness in the world. And our 
weaknesses may tend to prevent overt acts, and 
save us from greater evils, which we should have 
been called to endure had it not been for these. 

Thus, from a somewhat careful survey of the 
subject, we learn that God has blessed us in giving 
us these natural bodies. He has adapted us to the 
world in which we live, and given us capacities 
and means of enjoyment. Our present constitution 
and situation in the universe bespeak his wisdom, 
power, and goodness. Instead, therefore, of giving 
way to feelings of despondency, and murmuring at 
the ways of Providence, we should endeavor to 
cultivate a spirit of gratitude to that Being from 
whom we receive every good and perfect gift. 
And, if we discover imperfections in our present 
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state, we may know that they have been permitted 
by our Creatoi: for some benevolent purpose, and 
that, if we could follow the line to the end, — if we 
could see the whole plan at a single glance, and in 
its trae light, — we should not only be reconciled to 
all our sufTerings, but should be forced to exclaim, 
in astonishment, " 0, the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! How un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out ! " 

And if we are called to suffer here, let us re- 
member that this world is not our home. Life, at 
the longest, is but short. We all must die ; — yes, 
these physical systems, so " fearfully and wonder- 
fully made," are, nevertheless, corruptible, and 
must soon go to decay. They are of the dust, and 
to return to the earth again. They are to moulder 
back to their native elements; and where, then, 
will our spirits dwell ? Are they to wander naked 
through the universe, or are they to find a lodg- 
ment in other bodies, formed by our Creator, and 
adapted to a higher sphere, — free from all the ills 
to which flesh is heir ? The text answers, — ** It 
is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
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body." And the apostle further says, — *'How- 
beit that was not first which is spiritual, bot that 
which is natural, and afterward that which is 
spiritual." 

I propose now to give a few hints upon the sub- 
ject of the spiritual body, — a subject in which we 
all have an interest, as we shall soon bec<Hne in- 
habitants of that body. I shall endeavor to foDow 
revelation, so far as its light extends ; and then, 
with the torch of reason, shall aim candidly and 
fiuthfully to explore those regions from which 
God, in his wisdom, has been pleased to withhold 
the golden rays of the glorious sun of revealed 
truth. But in those cases where I make reason 
my guide, I shall not, in a single instance, inten- 
tionally advance any sentiment which is in the 
least at variance with the teachings of God's word. 

I shall start with t^is hypothesis, which no man 
can successfully controvert, that the spiritual body 
lies wrapped up in these gross material frames, like 
the oak in the acorn, or the com in the kernel, aud 
that at death it passes away, with our spirits, to 
that land where angels dwell. And the reason 
why we see it not is because it is refined, subtle, 
and etherealized, so that it is not palpable to the 
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touch, or observable to the sight. It is of finer 
material than air or electricity, so that the nicest 
scales cannot detect its weight, or the most power- 
ful glasses discover its existence. This is the body 
of which the apostle speaks, when he says, "But 
some man will say, how are the dead raised up ? 
and with what body do they come ? Thou fool, 
that which tiiou sowest is not quickened, except it 
die : and that which thou sowest thou sowest not 
the body that shall be, but bear grain, it may 
chance of wheat, or some other grain ; but God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to 
every seed his own body." 

Thus we learn that we are not to carry the gross 
earthly bodies, which we have here, into the spirit 
land ; but that these are to die, and from their ashes 
are to be formed bodies adapted to the future 
world. These are called spiritual bodies, and this 
is what we understand by the words, " It is sown a 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. There 
is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.'' 

But wherein is the spiritual body to differ from 
the natural? I reply: By the phrase spiritual 
body, we understand a body composed of such fine 
material, and so etherealized, as not to come within 
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the reach of any senses which we now passess, 
gross and imperfect as they are. We understand 
by it a body which can pass up and down, in the 
universe, even through what we call solid matter, 
with much greater freedom and ease than we can 
walk forth under the open canopy of heaven. 
That there is a world of space in what we call solid 
matter may be demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
all who will take a microscopic view of the different 
substances around them. And shall this world be 
unoccupied ? Why may not departed spirits, with 
their finer-grained and more perfect bodies, dwell 
here, and so inhabit immensity ? 

Our natural bodies are composed of bones and 
muscles, and made firm and gross, to adapt tliem to 
the present world, as here heavy works are re- 
quired to provide ourselves with sustenance, cloth- 
ing, liabitations, and the accommodations of life. 
We have powerful enemies to cope with, and great 
and strong animals to employ in our services, which 
would subdue us, if we were not blessed with bones 
and sinews equal to our task. But, as we are to be 
immortal in the spirit land, labor for food and rai- 
ment and the comforts of life will not be required. 
There no enemies will oppose us, and we shall 
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have no physical obstacles to overcome. Conse- 
quently, these clumsy bodies would be clogs to us 
there. We should be impatient to rid ourselves of 
them^ in order that we might freely range the uni- 
verse of God, and behold and admire the works of 
his hand. Our spiritual bodies will be composed of 
muscle and nerve of so fine a texture as to be com- 
pletely subject to the control of the will, imposing 
no hindrance to the free action of the mind. There 
are, consequently, many advantages to be gained, 
by possessing spiritual bodies, above what the 
physical systems which we now have afford, some 
of which I will name. 

1. Our spiritual bodies will be free from the ills 
to whicli flesh is heir. 

The temptations to sin, which come from these, 
will not beset us in the spirit land. When clothed 
upon with our heavenly bodies, the appetites and 
passions will disturb us no more. And how much 
sin and misery are caused here by these ! They 
blight and wither the fairest flowers of earth, and 
insidiously poison the sweetest cup of our earthly 
enjoyment. How precious the thought, then, that 
we are not always to live in this world of tempta- 
tion, sin, and sorrow ! We should rejoice to think 
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that we are not to be eternally chained down to 
these sensual bodies of ours. 

Also, what racking pains we are called to en- 
dure, — what burning fevers prostrate us! what 
strange hallucinations of the mind come over us, in 
consequence of our connection with these imperfect 
physical systems ! The pestUence walketh in dark- 
ness, and destruction wasteth at noon-day ! but no 
tormenting plagues, no racking rheums, no wasting 
diseases, are to overtake us in the future world. 
There, sickness, is unknown. And that grisly 
monster, the king of terrors, — how many he 
frightens, how many he drives to distraction, here ! 
But he is not allowed to enter the abodes of bUss, 
where angels dwell. There, death can never 
come. 

The author of our text bears us out in this view 
of oui; subject. He says : " It is sown in corrup- 
tion, it is raised in incorruption : it is sown in dis- 
honor, it is raised in glory : it is sown in weakness, 
it is raised in power : it is sown a natural body, it 
is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body. * * * So when this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be 
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brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory. death ! where is thy 
sting ? grave ! where is thy victory ? The sting 
of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God which giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." Here we are 
clearly taught that, through Christ, we are to gain 
a victory over death and all corruption. 

2. Our spiritual bodies will enable us to journey 
from one part of the universe to another with 
greater rapidity and ease than we can move about 
on the little globe which we now inhabit. 

I know that this is saying a considerable ; and 
some flaay think that it is going quite too far. 
HVhat ! shall we ever exist in such a state that we 
shall be able to outspeed the steam-car in its course, 
and outsail the swift boat upon the waters ? It is 
possible that we may, — it is probable,' even. 
Those finely- woven spiritual bodies, so much supe- 
rior to these in other respects, may permit us 
to journey from world to world, with the rapidity 
of thought itself. We may make railroads of sun- 
beams, — of rays of light, — and, with fine muscle 
sails, be propelled,, by the electrical currents of the 
universe, to the most distant parts thereof, in a 
14 
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time so short as now scarcely to be noticed by us. 
And thus we should be enabled to journey from 
world to world, and system to system, and behold 
the works of our Creator, and admire and adore. 
And this is a privilege which none but angels are 
permitted to enjoy. 

3. The senses which we shall possess hereafter 
will be much more acute than those which we have 
here. 

The sense of seeing, so dim and imperfect here, 
will be clear and bright in the spirit land. Here, 
if we wish to discover the niceties of the material 
universe, we must bring the microscope to our aid. 
Or, if we desire to sweep our gaze out further into 
the open space around us, and behold the wonders 
of the upper deep, it is only by the help of a 
powerful magnifying glass that we are enabled to 
do it. But in our spiritual bodies we may have the 
faculty of adapting our sight to the distance and 
magnitude of the objects which we wish to behold ; 
so that we shall discover those which are so minute 
as entirely to escape our notice at the present time, 
and which are so remote as now to be entirely be- 
yond the reach of our thoughts. And then we 
shall discern beauties in objects where now we see 
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nothing but deformities. The sense of hearing, 
now so limited and imperfect, will, in the spirit 
land, afford us pleasures of which we do not here 
even dream. The music of angels ! — no mortal 
can describe it, and probably no earthly ear could 
properly appreciate it. And, perhaps, in our glori- 
ous future bodies, we may delight to listen to the 
music of the spheres. Other senses may open upon 
us, and new worlds display their wonders and 
beauties to our view. 

4. We shall doubtless be blessed with unclouded 
intellects, in the future world. 

The gross materials of which our present bodies 
are formed often obscure the brightest intellects 
among us ; but our spiritual bodies will impose no 
obstacle to intellectual vigor. There, perception 
will be clear, accurate, and extensive. The reason- 
ing faculties will grasp intricate subjects, and un- 
ravel them with rapidity and delight. What is 
now darkness to us, will then be transparent before 
our intellectual vision. We shall have no burden 
of books, or writing, or language. The facilities 
for communicating our ideas will doubtless be 
greatly increased. Tongues will cease, and but 
one language prevaU. There will be no dead Ian- 
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guages upon which to waste our time aad talents, 
in the spirit land. Living beauty will gleam forth, 
and be reflected from all things around us ; while 
memory, — fond memory, — retentive and accu- 
rate, will bring to us every pleasing recollection of 
past events, and we shall look down from those 
serene heights in heaven upon this dusty and im- 
perfect world, and our sins and follies will appear 
to us as the missteps of our early childhood. But 
I wiU not attempt to mention even half the intel- 
lectual advantages which are to result from our 
union with spiritual bodies. You can call them to 
mind at your leisure. 

5. The enjoyment which we are to reap from the 
gratification of our higher natures — our moral, 
social, and religious faculties — will be much 
greater in the spirit world than what we experience 
from the same source here. 

In this world, society is in a very imperfect 
state ; it is subject to rude jars, occasioned by the 
discordant passions of man ; — neighbors are at 
variance, families are broken up, and wars and 
rumors of wars are abroad in the earth ; but in 
heaven perfect harmony prevails. The inhabitants 
of that world have entire confidence in each other. 
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and all are closely bound together in the firm bands 
of love divine. As we land on the shores of the 
eternal world, friend recognizes friend ; they cor- 
dially greet each otiier, and more fully appreciate 
each other's excellences and enjoy each other's 
society than it is possible for them to do in this 
world. 

Here, our moral natures are often shocked with 
flagrant acts of injustice done to some member of 
the human famUy ; — the poor are despised and 
oppressed, the slave groans beneath the cruel 
lash. There, perfect justice is done to all. Eight 
reigns supreme ; and we shall delight to meditate 
upon the rectitude of the character of that Being 
who is righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his 
works. We shall admire his justice, as displayed 
in correcting sinners for their ^own good and the 
welfare of others. We shall see that it was best 
for him to create us imperfect beings, and cause us 
to suffer, as our happiness in the spirit land will be 
increased by all the miseries of the present state. 
And when we remember that, if we had all been 
constituted alike at birth, and placed in circum- 
stances precisely similar, in every respect, since 
then, we should have been alike now, we shall see 
14* 
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the propvlety of having the sufferings and enjoy- 
ments of all, during their whole existence, much 
the same ; consequently, it will afford us great 
satisfaction to know that all are holy and happy 
hereafter. 

Here, benevolence is outraged at deeds of 
cruelty with which earth is filled. There, benevo- 
lence will be constantly gratified to see the great 
family of redeemed spirits revel in enjoyment. It 
will give us feelings of ecstatic delight to have 
sinners saved, and cause us to shout for joy when 
the last wretched wanderer is reclaimed ; for "joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons, which 
need no repentance." 

In this world, our spirits are often clouded with 
the dust and fogs of earth ; appetite and passion 
stiQe our devotional feelings, and check our most 
holy aspirations. There, we are to be free from all 
earthly impurity, and, surrounded with angels, we 
shall humbly sit at the feet of Jesus, in the very 
presence of the Eternal One. Then, faith will be 
lost in sight, and hope end in finiition. Then, 
veils of flesh and blood will no longer hang sus- 
pended between us and the throne of Jehovah. 
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Shadows and darkness will not be pennitted to 
gather over our pathway there. All will be bright 
and glorious, and we shall worship Him who is a 
spirit in the beauties of perfect holiness. 

Such is to be our spiritual body, such our happy 
condition in the future world. Our eternal state 
will be preferable to this in every respect. There 
will be no sickness, sorrow, and death. God will 
swallow up death in victory, and wipe away tears 
from oflF all faces. We shall be permitted freely to 
range the universe, and admire the glorious works 
of creation, and adore the great Creator. We shall 
there be blessed with senses more acute than those 
which we now have, and which will reveal to us 
properties of matter to which we have now no 
means of access. Other senses wiU probably be 
opened to us by the spiritual bodies, and other 
worlds burst upon our view. In the future state, 
our intellects will be unclouded, and our reasoning 
faculties much stronger and more active than they 
are here. There, we shall have one language, and 
memory will constantly favor us with her golden 
treasures ; and there our higher natures will reign 
supreme, and afford us far richer joys than they 
do here. Society will be perfect. Friend will 
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greet friend with delight. Those who go before 
will be prepared to welcome others to the shores of 
the eternal world, and point them to the wonders 
and beauties which wiU surround them there. Hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, friends long separated, there will gladly 
meet, to part no more forever. The principles of 
justice will not be violated, nor benevolence out- 
raged ; but, in the presence of the great Eternal, 
we shall hold communion with him, and praise and 
adore him world without end. 

But time and th;^ reader's patience forbid me to 
pursue this elevated and pleasing theme anj fur- 
ther. And I leave it with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that, if the foregoing description of the blessings 
of the future state is not correct, we may be certain 
that it faUs infinitely short of the reality ; for " eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the good things which God 
hath prepared " for his children in the spirit land. 

Finally, I would say, that here every rose has its 
thorn ; but there we are to have the rose without 
the thorn. Amen. 
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A FAITHFUL account of the leading eyents in the life of an indi- 
Tidaal, who, unaided except by his own yolontary effort, acquires an 
honorable rank in the publio estimation, whatever interest it may 
possess as an acquisition to our knowledge of man generally, has 
the higher importance of furnishing, as a motive to human exertion, 
the incentives of a good and. a successful example. The individual 
whose history I now purpose briefly to narrate never enjoyed any of 
the advantages of outward fortune. Whatever character he may have 
developed, whatever reputation he may have deserved, and whatever 
success may have attended his progress in the career of life which he 
baa thus fiur pursued, all must be regarded as his own work, — the 
result of his own voluntary exertions. In proceeding to give an 
abstract of his history and character, I trust that a personal attach- 
ment, formed several years since, and never diminished by any sub- 
sequent experience, will not impel me into that species of exagger- 
ated pnuso, which, to a cultivated taste, is perhaps more repulsive 
than unmerited censure. 

Thomas Baldwin Thater, the subject of the following biographical 
sketch, was bom in South Boston, Mass., September 10th, 1812. 
Having received the usual mental training and experience of boy- 
hood, he successively passed through the grammar-schools of his 
native dty ; and, at an early period of youth, he entered the Latin- 
•chool, then under the direction of B. A. Gould, Esq. The results 
15 
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of his application in this department of stady were highly creditable, 
and the young student was not without testimonials that his dili- 
gence was observed with marked approval. 

While at the Latin school, a warm friendship was cemented he- 
tween him and two of his classmates, now favorably known to the 
public, — Francis A. Durivage, and John Fitzpatrick, the present 
Bishop of Boston. They appear to have pursued their studies with 
an even pace, as, in their progress through the several classes in the 
school, they were, throughout, promoted together. The years spent 
in the studies of the Latin School are often referred to l)y our friend 
as among the most pleasant and profitable of his life, and are 
remembered with peculiar feelings. 

The nest important step in Mr. Thayer^s mental progress was bis 
entering college, at Cambridge. By permission, he was to pursue 
his studies, for the first year, vrithout the college rooms, under the 
tutorship of F. A. Leverett, Esq., the distinguished author of the 
Latin lexicon. The amiable character of the learned preceptor 
won the attaclunent of the young pupil, who still speaks of ]!^Ir. 
Leverett in terms of afibction and gratitude. Several reasons, which 
it may not be of importance to state, induced him, at the end of the 
first year, to abandon the collegiate course ; and, from the duties of 
a college student, he very soon entered the Hawes Grammar-school, 
of Boston, in the capacity of assistant. Shortly after this, Mr. Lev- 
erett, resigning his principalship of the Latin-school in Boston, 
opened a private institulion, mainly with a view to prepare students 
for the college, and invited Mr. Thayer to become his assistant, — an 
invitation which the afibction of the latter for his late teacher did not 
BuBiT him to decline. It was during hb oonnection with Mr. Lev- 
erett 's school that the purpose which had previously occupied much 
of his deliberations was- finally formed, — a purpose which has 
determined, thus far, his career in life. 

I have often heard Ifr, Thayer say that he never knew when he 
became a Universalist. Ho appears to have had an intuition of the 
principles of the impartial theology before he had any critical knowl- 
edge of its technical forms. His introduction to the great faith wu 
not through a logical process of the understanding, but was a direct 
apprehension of the heart. His strongest earthly attachment — love 
for his mother, his surviving parent — guided him in his application of 
the dime afl&ction. If the Heavenly Father but loved his children 
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as she loved him, surely no pennanent ill could ever befall a child of 
humanitj. Thus much ho did not simply believe, but actually knew ; 
and of the first principle, the perfect love of the Father of all, ho 
never had the misfortune to doubt. Devoted thus to a fnith which 
always impels its true believer with a zeal in its behalf, it was natural 
that he should think seriously of becoming its public advocate. 
Fortunately, it was his opportunity to seek the counsels of a spirit- 
ual guide eminently qualified to direct his religious inquiries. Rev. 
Benjamin Whittemore, then the Universalist pastor in South Boston, 
advised him with reference to his studies, preparatory to entering 
the ministry of reconciliation ; and, at the early age of eighteen 
years, he preached his first sermon. Few clergymen, of any 
denomination, have commenced the sacred calling at so early a 
period in life. It is a great thing, at any age, to take up the duties 
and toils and obligations which belong to the office of the Christian 
minister. And no thoughtful man can do it without much serious 
consideration, without many misgivings and doubts as to whether 
he is sufficient for these things. We know that Mr. Thayer had 
many trials of this sort, and was often tempted to abandon the 
work. Byit judicious encouragement overcame his self-distrust, 
and he resolved to persevere. 

Soon after entering the ministry, be engaged to supply the South 
Dedham society, — an engagement which lasted several months. 
His labors were now extremely arduous. He still remained in Bos- 
ton, performing the duties of an assistant in Mr. Leverett's school. 
It was his usual practice to ride to South Dedham, a distance of 
fourteen miles, on Saturday afternoon, and ride back again on Mon- 
day in season to resume his labors in the school. Add to this the 
labor of preparing and preaching two discourses, and the occasion 
of his finally resigning his place in South Dedham will need no 
further explanation. 

In the month of June, 1832, Mr. Thayer received letters of 
fellowship from the Boston Association. In the following Decem- 
ber, the same body ordained him ; and in April, 1833, he accepted 
an invitation from the First Universalist society in Lowell, and 
first took upon himself the duties of the pastoral office. His prede- 
cessors in Lowell were Eliphalet Case and Rev. Calvin Gardener. 
Mr. Case left the ministry many years since, and now resides in 
Patriot, Indiana. Mr. Gardener is still preaching, and is settled in 
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Waterville, Maine. I but state a well-known fact when I say that 
Mr. Thayer's ministry in Lowell was very saccessful, — saccessful, 
indeed, far beyond the usual fortune of preachers in any denomina- 
tion. Encouraged by the largo congregations which regularly at^ 
tended on his preaching, he was moved to inqmre whether it was not 
possible to meet the inquiring spirit of the people, by a course of 
sermons under circumstances which would g^ve opportunity to pre- 
sent the leading doctrines of Universalism to a larger number of per- 
sons than could be accommodated in the church. This thought was 
communicated to some of the leading members of the society, and, 
after due consultation, followed by prompt action, it led to tho 
experiment of a series of sermons in the capacious City Hall; 
the immense room was filled with attentive hearers throughout the 
entire course. He then proposed that, in conjunction with his own 
labors In tho church, regular preaching should be held, four or five 
Sundays, in the City Hall, and that a subscription of fiifty ccntt» from 
each person friendly to the project should defray the expenses inci- 
dent thereto. Rev. John Q. Adams, now of Maiden, was engaged 
to supply the specified time. The result was that, to this day, the 
meetings have never been discontinued. The germ was originated, 
which, under the ministry of Rev. Zenas Thompson, now of Augusta, 
Me., developed into the Second sodety, now worshipping in tho 
beautiful edifice on Lowell-fltreet. The construction of the Second 
Church was due, in a great measure, to the energy and perseverance 
of Mr. Thompson. In 1839, Rev. Abel C. Thomas, of Philadelphia, 
moved to Lowell, and assumed the duties of pastor of the new con- 
gregation. 

The settlement of Mr. Thomas in Lowell was soon followed by tho 
great controversial era in the history of Universalism in that city ; 
and, though neither of the Universalist clergymen shrank firom tho 
rcsponsibiHties of the spiritual conflict, yet it would not be just to 
re^urd the conflict as of their own seeking. The first occasion of tho 
Universalist controversy was the Miller delusion. The self-styled 
*' evangelical " leaders in Lowell, though they had no faith in the 
doctrines which Mr. Miller embodied, and were not willing to take 
any responnbility for the mischief the mania might produce, were, 
nevertheless, willing that the excitement should so far further thdr 
sectarian purposes as to swell the number of converts in their 
churches ! A Universalist clergyman who would not have promptly 
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exposed the Jesuitical trick, would haye been recreant to a sacred 
duty ; and thus Messrs. Thayer and Thomas were m duty bound to 
enter the controverdal arena. 

The next occasion of controyersy was an organized and shameful 
attack upon Uniyersalism and UniyersalistSi under the leadership of 
that renowned apostate, the Rey. Matthew H. Smith ! The truth is, 
the enemies of impartial truth were alarmed. The rapid adyance of 
Uniyersalism in the city, the actiyity and eloquence of two able 
ministers of the " heretical " system, the establishment of a success- 
ful Uniyersalist paper, the "Star of Bethlehem," — these deyelop- 
ments had carried terror to the hearts of the leaders of self-termed 
Orthodoxy. Something must be done to stay the progress of the 
rising sect. And what so natural as a combination of Methodism 
and its distinctiye idea, that Christ died for all, with Calyimsm and 
its distinctiye idea, that aU will be saved for whom, Christ died, to put 
down the yery doctrine which the yery combination inyolyed ! It is 
humiliating to be forced to say that, among the seyeral '' eyangel- 
ical " clergymen of Lowell, there was not one whose self-respect 
reyolted at the coalition, or scorned the base leadership of their 
wretched spokesman. I ought to state that the Rey. Luther Lee 
moyed into Lowell about the time of the combination referred to, 
and, under the leadership of Mr. Smith, yery readily performed the 
duty of an assistant, — haying started a paper espedally with a yiew 
to combat Uniyersalism. And so the war&re commenced. 

Personal feeUng may disqualify me to judge impartially of the 
results of this concentrated opposition to Uniyersalism. Certain it is, 
that the Uniyersalist churches were crowded to oyerflowing on occa- 
sion of eyery serrice ; and the columns of the little " Star of Bethle- 
hem" were profuse of the keenest ydt, and of well-merited sarcasm. 
A history of M. H. Smith was circulated through the " Star," and 
by a separate sheet, all oyer the dty ; and woful indeed were its 
zayages in the camp of the enemy. Mr. Thayer's controyersial 
pontion had been, up to the time of the combination, 'pvaei j deferuive. 
Neither his taste nor his sense of duty had prompted him to pursue 
an aggrossiye course, further than a bold defence of the truth is 
nooessarily aggressiye. He now felt it his duty to carry the war into 
the citadel of the enemy. In accordance with a preyiously formed 
arrangement, Mr. Thomas yras unayoidably absent, on a yisit in 
Pennsylyania, during a good part of the Smith excitement ; and 
15* 
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the whole work of giuzding the intereets of the aasailed truth 
deyolyed on Mr. Thayer. In his *' Autobiography," recently pob* 
Bahed, Mr. Thomas makes an honorable alluaon to the editoiml 
flenioe which Mr. Thayer rendered during his two weeks' absence. I 
quote the following paragraph from pag9 283 : 

^* During my visit to Pennsylyania, the furnace of ReriTaliam, in 
Lowell, was growing furiously. The Smith was at the fbrge, hu 
coac^utors were tculing at the bellows, and some ' chains of darkness * 
were the result of the combined operations. Meanwhile the ^Star' 
was in the sole charge of my co-editor, and its colomns worn afiro 
with stout argument and keen wit. In point of pungency, of reason- 
ing and satire, I have never seen those two numbers of our paper 
ezcoUed." 

I think that every subscriber to the "Star of Bethlehem" recol- 
lects the " two numbers " to which Mr. Thomas makes such gener- 
ous allusion. Whether the " evangelical " party was satisfied with 
the results of the Smith movement, I cannot undertake to detennine ; 
but if any one can now find a rin^e individual who has a distanet 
recollection of taking a prominent part in that opposition to Univer- 
salism, I very greatly mbjudge ! 

One fact would seem to indicate that the oppoeers of UniversiliBBi 
regarded the combination movement as a failure ; fiv, in the spring 
following the Smith crusade, the celebrated Elder Jacob Knapp was 
inrited to Lowell, and once more the vrar upon Universaltsm and its 
defenders raged, and with increased fury. The bLasphemous scur- 
rility of the rerivalist certainly produced marked results. The i^^io- 
rant and vulgar were scooped into the churches, and the initiatory 
st^ were taken towards many a troublesome " discipline." Onee 
more did the little " Star " shine in upon the finmtic opporitioa ; and 
its pages will show that many a vile falsehood was exposed to the 
light of day. The Universalist churches were again crowded ; and 
the wrath of man was so fiir made to praise the Lord, that the foolish 
attempts of those who reviled the doctrine of unpartial love were so 
ordered as to contribute much towards a disseminadon of the prin- 
dples assailed. 

Following the Knapp exdtement, Rev. Luther Lee kept up, for a 
while, the opposition to Universalism. Mr. Thomas was ei^ged in 
a formal discusrion of the points at issue, while Mr. Thayer labored 
diligently at refuting the misrepresentatioiis — to give them no 
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severer name — which Mr. Lee continually perpetrated agtunst the 
Universalist people. In due time Mr. Lee abandoned the field of 
conffict, and left the city. Mr. Thayer found no difficulty in correct- 
ing, one by one, the misstatements of his opponent ; but, with all 
his activity, he ccrtdnly found it difficult to keep progress with the 
work! 

After three years of labor in LowcU, ^Ir. Thomas, much to the 
regret of his coadjutor, in July, 1842, resigned his pastoral charge of 
the Second society. Rey. A. A. Mncr, then of Methuen, was his 
successor in Lowell ; and that in the success of this choice the Second 
society was singularly fortunate, the reputation which Mr. Miner 
now has, and deserves, renders it quite unnecessary to state. Mr. 
Thayer united with his new co-laborer, in the same spirit with which 
he had labored with Mr. Thomas for three active years. Universal- 
ism continued to prosper ; the opposition, being measurably subdued, 
WHS gradually conciliated; and no ministers in Lowell were more 
generally popular than the two coimected with the Universalist con- 
gregations. 

It is proper to state, that, notwithstanding the arduous duties of 
his pastoral relation, Mr. Thayer found opportunity, during his first 
residence in Lowell, to perform much labor not specially connected 
with his society. His " Christianity against Infidelity ; or. The 
Truth of the Gospel History," was first printed in 1836. The 
general plan of this work may be stated in few words. In the first 
two chapters, he discussed tiie subject of the divine existence ; in 
the third and fourth chapters, he exhibited the probability and the 
necessity of a divine revelation ; the fifth and sixth chapters gave 
an abstract of the historical evidences of Christianity ; the seventh 
chapter discussed the external evidences, and the eighth chapter the 
internal evidences, of the Christian system ; and the ninth chapter 
treated of the objections usually urged against the Now Testament, 
— the whole forming a book of three hundred pages, generally 
acknowledged to be the best, for general use, ever composed on the 
general subject. The following notice, which appeared in the 
** Universalist Quarterly " for October, 1849, will show the estimate 
of the work which was formed by the editor of that periodical : 

'* We are struck with the manner in which this book appears to 
have l)ccn wrought out, so difiercnt from the way in which books 
are aJmust weekly got up for our market. It is evidently the finiit 
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of long and ihoroagh inquiry, and of patient, systematic thought 
We feel, at the very first entering on the perusal, that we are fol- 
lowing a student; one whose mind is well trained to the labor of 
investigation, and to the tact of balancing facts ; who not only sees 
into it, bat sees its outlines and its several departments. He evidently 
had his matter before him, well assorted, and each part standing in 
its true relations, when he began to write. Even the materials be 
had collected from others had been digested in his mind till they 
became his own. With such preparations, it does an author good | 
to write ; and his "work will do good to those who read it." Of the 
industry exhibited in the preparation of this work I shall take 
occasion to speak in another connection. 

Soon after the publication of the work just referred to, he com- 
menced and nearly completed the manuscript of a book on the 
phraseology of the Scriptures, as illustrated by the manners and 
customs, the language and literature, of the Jews and oriental 
nations. For certain reasons, however, he abandoned the idea of 
giving the manuscript to the printer, though most of the matter 
actually prepared has been ^ven to the public in the form of mis- 
cellaneous articles. An article in the ** Univcrsalist Miscellany'* 
for July, 1846, entitled « Presence of the Lord," << Gloiy of the 
Lord," *' Glory of his Power," was a part of the manuscript. One 
of his best articles in the '* Expositor " was from the same source. 

Jn 1840, he prepared, for the use of Sunday-schools and Bible- 
classes, the '' Bible-class Assistant." This was a work of much 
service to the cause of Biblical instruction, and probably had a 
greater circulation than any similar work ever issued from the Uni- 
yersalist press. The following conunendation, from the Rev. Hoeea 
Ballou, 2d, written in 1842, will give a somewhat specific account 
of the contents of the work. The numerous recommendations which 
it had called forth will explain the first sentence in Mr. Ballou*s 
notice. 

" * Bible-class Assistant.' — It may be thought imneoessary to 
publish any more recommendations of the ' Btble-class Assiatant.^ 
But I have been so much pleased with the plan and execution of the 
work, and with its adaptation to the wants especially of our Sunday- 
0chool8, that I wish to direct to it the attention of any of our super- 
intendents who may not have examined it. It might be appropri- 
ately called a brief but familiar introduction to the study of the 
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lJiM.» ; since it consists of historical notices of all sacpod bfK>ks, and 
ai) epitome of the manners, customs and institutions, alluded to in 
the Scriptures. It is earnestly to be hoped that all the teachers in 
our SundAy-8ch(X)ls will make themselves familiar with it ; and it 
should be introduced into the higher classes of scholars, as well as 
into Bible-classes, so called. Let any one consider how important 
to a correct understanding of the Bible is a knowledge of the topics 
on which it treats, and he cannot but see, at once, the great advan- 
tages it offers to our youth. It is needless to say that it is written 
in a correct and pleasing style, and that its statements are generally 
expressed with the utmost exactness." 

In addition to these labors, he wrote many elaborate articles for 
the " Expositor," and afterwards for the " Quarterly," and for the 
*'Ro9e of Sharon." His editorial connection with the ** Star of 
Bethlehem " exacted much labor from him, for the term of three or 
f >ur years. 

With a view to a year's rest, and much to the regret of his society 
in Lowell, Mr. Thayer resigned his pastoral charge. This was in 
April , 1845, after a term of twelve years as pastor of the same society, 
Mr. Thomas had recently loft Brooklyn, Now York, for Cincinnati ; 
and it was with some surprise to himself that Mr. Thayer, soon 
after his resignation in Lowell, found himself the successor of 
his former co-laborer, in the office of pastor of the Brooklyn society 
I have reason to know that it was not without considcrablo 
urging that he so soon assumed the labors incident to a pastoral 
settlement. 

On taking up his rcsidenco in Brooklyn, he necessarily formed 
a new class of acquaintances ; and, in bringing his mind under 
new influence .<4, many events peculiar in his experience were natur- 
ally developed. For instance, the year following his removal to his 
new home he connected himself with the Order of Odd Fellows. 
This event was the occasion of his becoming, for the term of one 
year, the editor of the ** Golden Rule," a paper published by the 
Winchesters, and devoted to the interests of Odd Fellowship. His 
connection with the Order opened the way to considerable labor in 
the matter of lecturing on the objects and spirit of the institution. 
It would be a breach of good taste to venture an opinion as to the 
estimation in which he was held by his brother Odd Fellows. I may 
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state, however, as a matter of fiust, that they were not diq>oeed to 
keep him i<Ue, ao fiir as regarded publicly laboring for the spcead of 
the priiu iplea of their order. 

T))c new rebition which I have just reconnted doabtleas did much 
to develop in Mr. Thayer's mind the philanthropic element of his 
religious iaith. £ariy in the year of 1847, he gave a series of lec- 
tures on Social Progress, which were reported, in part, by the New 
York Tribune, and were the occasion of mach comment on the gen- 
eral subject. The materials of these lectures were ailerwards 
wrought into the article termed " The Elements and Results of the 
Social Revolution," which appeared in the July number of the 
" Universaliat Quarterly " for 1847. 

If I am not mistaken in the particular of date, it was follow- 
ing his lectures on Social Progress, that he delivered a series oi 
seven on thn Dangers of a City Life, especially with reference to 
young men. These lectures were also reported, and awakened much 
attention on the serious theme. Even so fiir off as Boston, they 
called forth marked approval from the Transcript, a literary paper of 
that city. 

I must g^ve a more particular account of another coarse of lectures, 
both because of their intrinsic unportanoe, and of the but too novel 
subject to which they related. 

While in Brooklyn, Mr. Thayer's attention was painfully directed 
to the groat number of juvenile vagrants, who, prowling about the 
lanes and docks of our cities, necessarily become schooled in every 
^ice, and who, from the condition of vagrant boys, almost inevitably 
pass into the much worse condition of criminal men. 

The result of his reflections on this startling theme induced him to 
deliver, in the winter of '49 and '50, a course of lectures, with a view 
to develop the nature of the evil, and to suggest a method by which 
to remove it from the community. The lectures were given in his 
own church, — the Church of the Restoratbn, — and were veiy faith* 
fully reported in the columns of the Brooklyn Eagle. 

In these lectures, he took the evident position that society owes 
a solemn duty with reference to the vagrant youth. Individuals 
of this unfortunate class, now houseless and unoared for, should be 
made to feel that society has a regard for them, is disposed to pro- 
vide for them, and to educate them to habits of virtue and usefuhiess. 
To accomplish a result so desirable in every point of view, the State 
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shou.d set apart lands for the purpose, and colonize them with these 
now houseless and unprotected youths ; should, first of all, and as 
the basis of all future training, make them acquainted with the 
soil, — in other words, should first ^tc them an agricultural educa 
tion ; should appoint competent teachers to regulate their hitherto 
nnchecked activity, to watch over their habits, and to secure to 
them the permanent benefit of a thorough moral and physical 
training. Mr. Thayer reasoned that the subjects of these regula- 
tions should have a direct pecuniary interest in the results of their 
industry, — should feel that they were not working for society, 
but for themselves. He also thought that the General Govemment 
not only could, but would, provide a homestead for all who, at the 
proper time, should take their leave of the benevolent institution. 
He also showed very clearly that, in aiming at these results, 
society would not only discharge a duty to the vagrant population, 
but, fhrther, it would discharge a duty to itself. From the lowest 
of all considerations, — that of dollars and cents, — society could 
well afibrd to enter upon the work ; the tax which it is now com- 
pelled to pay for pauperism and crime would more than meet the 
outlay incident to the enterprise. The agitation of the general 
subject, which was thus originated, was continued by the press ; 
and doubtless much was contributed towards the creation of that 
public sentiment which must first be secured in all progress to 
direct practical results. 

Mr. Thaye)r*B pastoral settlement in Brooklyn was not without 
some trying emergencies. In the great fire of the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1848, his church was utterly consumed ; and whether an- 
other oould be erected, became a serious question. This doubt was 
very fortunately resolved by the event. Probably no church in our 
denomination is superior, in point of architecture and finish, to the 
new Gothic house owned and occupied by our brethren in Brooklyn. 
The destruction of the former church was the occasion of much 
liberality of sentiment on the part of di£forent religious denomina- 
tions. The Unitarians generously furnished the society with a 
place for Sunday worship ; and the Rev. Henry W. Beecher, true 
to the liberality of soul which has always made him a favorite in 
the general community, promptly volunteered his vestry for the 
use of the Sunday-school. I may also state that two very success- 
ful Fairs, held to assist in the completion of a new church, were 
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very liberally patronized bj members of churches not agreeing with 
the tenets of the Univenolist faith. On the dedication of the 
new house, the Rev. Mr. Farlej, of the Unitarian oongregatimi, 
made an address to the society, which did much honor to his bead 
and heart. 

Mr. Thayer's six years' residence in Brooklyn were years of con- 
stant progress in the matter of conciliating the prejudice against 
Univ^rsalism, which prejudice the first promulgation of this faith 
always occasions. A writer in the Brooklyn Eagle gave a sketch 
of his public character, the fourth article of a series entitled 
" The Brooklyn Pulpit." Disclaiming any sympathy with his pe- 
culiar religious sentiments, he spoke of the man in terms of warm 
commendation. He represented him as an ''excellent" preacher, 
thought his style "original," awarded him "a remarkable predi- 
lection for calling things by their right names," said he was ''a 
fluent, easy speaker," that his arguments were ''cogent, and 
couched in such language as is easily comprehended ;" that "it 
must be acknowledged that his talents are of a high order, and that 
his influence must be sensibly felt ;" and that " his strict honesty, 
integrity and uniformity, have justly gained for him the respect of 
all unprejudiced, candid men." 

In the fall of 1850, resuming the purpose with which he first 
proposed to leave Lowell, Mr. Thayer, to the extreme sorrow of his 
society, announced his intention of resigning his pastoral charge, 
with a view to a period of rest in his native state. Learning his 
intention to leave Brooklyn, his former society in Lowell promptly 
invited him to return to his early home, and once more become 
their pastor. In terms which are always hard to resist, the Brook- 
lyn friends 1)e8ought him to remain with them ; and, in terms 
equally impressive, the friends in Lowell urged his removal to their 
locality ; and a good degree of earnest yet friendly correspondence 
sprang up between the parties. I pass over the details of the pre- 
liminaries, wliich finally resulted in his permanent release from the 
Brooklyn society, and liis present settlement over the society which 
is peculiarly his own in the city of Lowell. It is with pleasure that 
I am able to state that the ministry of his successor in Brooklyn •- 
the Rev. II. K. Nye — has very happily dispelled the fears which 
some entertained as to the efiect on the society of I^ir. Thayer's 
removal from that city. 
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With his removal to Lowell I close the biographical part of my 
present labor. It seems proper to add some account of Mr. Thayer's 
general character, though the limits, beyond which I fear I have 
already trespassed, will not admit of an extended analysis in this 
respect. 

His industry'^ of which I will first speak — is proverbial among 
his acquaintances, as one will naturally infer from what I have 
already related. Among many, I will refer to but one case in 
point. I have already spoken of his early work, <' Christianity 
against Infidelity." Every one who has ever glanced at the table 
of contents most know that such a work could not be prepared 
without a great deal of research, to say nothing of the labor required 
to fit it for the press. And yet the whole labor of preparing this 
work — the labor of procuring the materials, as well as that of 
arranging them for the public eye — was performed in the term of 
three months ; and this, too, amid the cares and labors of pastoral 
settlement ! At a later period he prepared a second edition of this 
valuable work, nearly doubling its former bulk, in which revised 
condition it was published by John A. Gurley, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Of lilr. Thayer's mental character, a remarkable feature is its 
versatility of appiication. It is not at all uncommon that one mind is 
capable of writing a good review, another mind a good dissertation, 
another mind a glowing appeal, another mind a good poem, another 
mind a scorching satire, and another mind a highly picturesque de- 
scription ; but it is extremely uncommon that all of these capabili> 
ties are blended in the same mind : yet, had I space, I could furnish 
the proof that every one of those capabilities is an element in his 
mental character. 

In the pulpit, Mr. Thayer's manner is usually mild, straight-for- 
ward, full of poetic yet clear illustration, and in. press! ve in an ex- 
traordinary degree. When aroused by an emergency, his thinking 
18 rapid, his utterance impassioned, and words expressive of his 
meaning pour from his tongue with an impetuosity which irresistibly 
holds the attention. His pathetic appeals are always expressive of 
sineerity and great simplicity of manner, and hence they are always 
effective. 

Of his integrity, I will give my impression by referring to an inci- 
dent. Some years since, a correspondent in one of our denomina- 
tional papers represented the commentator Grotius as having ^ven 
16 
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an <»| ini:>n on a controverted Bcripture passage, wliich opini )a was 
dirjctly in support of Universalism. Not doubting but that the o.»r- 
rei«pt>n<lent was in error, he, in his then editorial capacity, com- 
mcncxl ferreting out the particulars; and, as he anticipated, the 
commentator had expressed no such opinion as had been attributed 
to liim. In an age when men, generally reputed as honest, da not 
licsitate to connive at, or, perhaps, to invent a fraud, for party or 
sectarian purposes, it gives mo much pleasure to refer to such spieci- 
mens of integrity as the foregoing. 

The religious element in his character is healthy and fervent, and 
is wholly firee from the drivelling cant which too frequently charac- 
terizes men of his profession. His sermons are frequently full of 
devout thoughts ; and no one can listen to them for any great length 
of time withont being religiously as well as morally impressed. 

In Mr. Thayer's creed, distinctive Universalism is the first, and 
foremost, and all-embracing idea. He was never otherwise than a 
doctrinal preacher, and hence his sermons have always been practical, 
nis thinking is varied, and includes a great number of topics ; but 
all are subordinate to the gi:and thought, that ultimately love must 
triumph over, and utteriy exterminate, all sin and suffering. Theo- 
retically, he sympathizes with those who believe in a necessary con- 
nection between our present characters and our future condition, but 
has never attached any especial importance to the subject. 

Whether we view him as a preacher and pastor, as a writer in 
ti)c several spheres of this department, as a friend always to be 
trusted, or as an honest man devoted to an honorable calling, the 
Ministry of Reconciliation has had few brighter ornaments than it 
has enjoyed in the person of Rev. Thomas B. Tu.\ter. 



DISCOURSE VI. 



THE RELIGIOUS MIND: ITS ACTIVITY AND 
TENDENCIES. 

** Knowledge shall be increased^" — Danhel idi. 4. 

" Where the Spirit of the Loid is, thexe is liberty." — 2 Cor. iii. 17. 

It is one of the most obvious facts of the times we 
live in, that a new energy and freedom have been 
infused into the general mind in regard to religious 
questions, religious creeds and doctrines. The 
night of spiritual despotism, of priestly and church 
rule over the faith of the individual soul, is slowly 
approaching its end. In the place of this, there is 
coming the day in which the privilege of every 
man to think and believe, to inquire, speak and act, 
for himself, without reference to any person or 
thing, to any church or creed or human authority, 
will be acknowledged not only as a right, but as a 
duty and a responsibility. 

Certainly this time is at hand ; and everywhere 
the world seems to have become conscious of the 
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presence and activity of a quickening power in tiie 
religious mind. The people see and feel that 
knowledge is increased, and that this knowledge 
should be put to some use. The night has been 
long and dark; but, as the light breaks in fix>m the 
early dawn, they are rousing themselves from their 
protracted slumbers, and with a feeling of wonder 
that they have slept so long, and dreamed so 
strangely. On all sides is heard the gradually 
increasing hum and stir which indicate the approach 
of the chariot of the sun, and the preparation of 
the multitude for the labors and duties of the day. 

During that period of Christian history which has 
been termed, with sorrowful significance, the Bark 
Ages, men accepted and believed what the church 
and the priest might propose, however absurd or 
impossible. True, a few here and there, earnest 
and free souls, resisted the wrong, and battted for 
reason and spiritual freedom: but they soon fell 
before the irresponsible power of tyranny and 
superstition. Truth has always, in all ages and 
lands, had its protestants and its martyrs. But the 
multitude believed without question ; and the more 
absurd, the more acceptable, one might thiok; 
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even as one of the old fathers once said, ^* I 
believe it because it is impossible/' 

The human mind was reduced to the most abject 
servitude. The wondrous legends, — the multiplied 
and amazing miracles wrought hj the sandal of a 
saint, the toe-nail of an apostle, or a piece of the 
true cross, — the fires of purgatory, the saving 
influence of the priests, the absolute power of the 
pope over the gates of heaven and hell, — these, 
and much more of like sort, were believed with 
submissive and unquestioning faith, as the divinest 
commandments and revelations of God. 

But society could not always remain in this 
state. However slow in their operation, the ele- 
ments of progress were at work. 

The Albigenses and Waldenses had not taught 
and lived in vain, though crushed with such devilish 
ferocity and fiiry. In due time John Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague, and WyckliflEe, and the Bohe- 
mians, followed in the bloody track of Truth ; and 
at last Luther came, with his thunder voice, his 
indomitable courage, his active and unwearied 
intellect, his great, sincere heart, and his coarse 
but needed violence. 

The Reformation brought with it important 
16* 
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chaAges, bat they regarded form more than sub- 
stance ; for, though the right to freedom of inquiry 
and belief was acknowledged, and battled for, and 
won, it was a transfer, rather than an abolition, of 
church authority. I cannot stay to show how the 
freedom of the individual soul was appropriated by 
the creed, and the man swallowed up in the church. 
It is enough to know that it was so, and that until 
recently this bondage to dogmas and spiritual des- 
potism has continued, without check or change. 
Whatever fine things may have been said of the 
right to think and believe, the fact has been mostly 
that the church has determined the creed» and the 
minister has done the thinking. 

But all this is changing now; and, as I have 
said, in this day a new life and activity have been 
infused into the religious nund, and the liberty so 
long professed is beginning to be used. Men and 
women are thinking, and freely and wisely. They 
are determined no longer to be silent and submis- 
sive, but to ask questions, and to accept such 
answers as best commend themselves to their reason 
and their affections. There never was more 
thought in the religious world than at this present 
hour, — never more fearless and yet deeply serious 
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thought. It is radical to the last degree ; but it is 
reverent also, and mostly it is entirely honest. 

Every old and every new doctrine is questioned. 
Every creed is sifted to the bottom for what grains 
of truth maybe in it, and only reason and argument 
and proof are acknowledged as lawful weapons in 
the conflict between truth and error. A creed can- 
not summon to its aid, in this time, the dungeon 
and the rack, the fagot and the sword. 

And even the more refined persecution, which 
takes the shape of church excommunication, sus- 
pension of social intercourse, breaking of friend- 
ships, misrepresentation of motives, opinions and 
character, — even this is getting to be regarded 
with a side look, as alike unworthy of the Christian 
spirit and the free temper of the age. The feeling 
grows upon us, that creeds and churches, and 
priests and people, are to be valued for what they 
are in and of themselves, — for the influence they 
exert on society, and the individual heart and life. 
Nothing is counted of any more worth for its anti- 
quity, or the number and wisdom and goodness of 
those believing it. Whatsoever of real good there is 
in it, that is valued, and gets into current coin, — 
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and only that. All the rest is so much dost and 
ashes. 

And not now, as of old, can the minister stand 
up in the pulpit, and satisfy the people, or ^ence 
tibiem, with broad assertions, without condescending 
even to allude to evidence of their truili. Noth- 
ing is truer than the witness of the well-known 
Dr. Pond, president of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary. << It has come to that,'' he says, '^ that 
when the doctrines of total depravity, of a general 
judgment, and of the endless punishment of the 
wicked, are plainly preached, and the most poidtire 
language of scripture quoted in proof of them, 
tiiere are 7k>^ a /eu; in our congregations who are 
ready to say, * All this may be so, or may not be 
so ; there are dififerent opinions in regard to tti^se 
points, and these passages of scripture are rari- 
ously interpreted/ '' 

Certainly : it has come to this in all congr^a^ 
tions. It is not enough now for a preacher to ' 
affirm dogmatically, and with the authority of a 
little pope, that this or that doctrine is true, and 
one must believe it, or be inevitably damned. He 
• must show cause why his assertion should be 
believed. 
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And it is not enough, in showing cause, to quote 
a long string of texts, and call this proof. He must 
show that these passages have some relation to the 
proposition to be proved, and not depend on the 
sound of a few once fearful ^ords and phrases. 
People are thinking now, as weU as hearing ; and the 
work of the minister, in these busy times, in this 
day of mental activity, is not as easy as it use4 to 
be, when he was the oracle and lord of the parish, 
and did up all the religion, all the thinking and 
believing, of the congregation. Then the lawyer 
studied his law books and briefs; the physician 
studied medicine, and attended to his patients ; the 
mechanic kept at his trade ; — and the minister for- 
nished them doctrine and faith all prepared for use, 
and duly labelled to prevent mistakes. 

But now the hearers begin to think that religion 
is a business of their own ; that they have an indi- 
vidual life, and work, and responsibility; that 
faith is not a matter between them and the church 
or the priest at. the altar, but between God and 
their own souls. Not much longer will any one 
follow a sect or believe a doctrine because his 
fathers did, or because, tradition says ^^ This is the 
way." It is &st coming to tins : Show me the 
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reason and the proof, and I will believe ; but not 
without. Show me that this is of God ; that it i3 
in harmony with the perfections of his character; 
with the infinite and everlasting goodness of his 
providence ; with .the beneficence of Nature, his 
handi-work ; with the noblest attributes and holi- 
est sympathies of human nature, which are the 
breath of God within us ; with the spirit of the 
gospel, which is the good tidings of God to man ; 
— show us this, and we will accept it with a great 
joy, and follow whithersoever it leads. 

But if you have no authority but •traditions of the 
fathers, or the unsupported dictum of the church, 
Catholic or Protestant, so often wrong, we cannot 
receive it, nor obey, — especially not when it out- 
rages the reason, scoffs at the purest affections of 
the heart, and flings an impenetrable shadow and 
gloom upon the serene beauty and parental tender- 
ness of the divine character. 

This is the temper of the times now. The ter- 
rors so long restraining the active and inquisitive 
mind have lost their terribleness. Freedom has 
enlarged her possessions, and is daily making new 
conquests from the territories of ignorance and 
bigotry. Creeds that a while since were regarded as 
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almost inspired are now looked upon as having more 
of man than of God in them, ^— more of the wis- 
dom of this world than of that wisdom from above 
which is pure, peaceable, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy. 

On the other hand, doctrines that years ago were 
almost universally denounced as dangerous and 
heretical are now openly acknowledged by thou- 
sands of other sects, and secretly believed by tens 
of thousands ; while they are gradually, under one 
form or another, breathing their benign and loving 
spirit into governments, laws and social institu- 
tions, and directing all the great philanthropic 
movements of the age. So great, so beneficent, is 
the activity of thought in the religious world, and 
80 direct its relation to the progress of society, and 
to that regenerating process which is to realize 
the predictions of the prophets, the hopes of the 
Christian, and the promises of the gospel. 

And here it may be proper to notice two devel- 
opments or tendencies of this religious mental 
activity, of ^ directly opposite character, — one of 
which seems to contradict the statements made thus 
&r, and the other to show the dangerous extreme 
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to which this inquiring and challenging spirit of the 
times may go. 

First, The Puseyistic movement, or the back- 
ward tendency in some quarters toward the Cath- 
olic church, connected as it is with the proselyting 
crusade of the Papacy, recently renewed witii so 
much energy. 

No one can realize more strongly than I do the 
vast power, the wonderM policy, the astonishing 
perfection of organization and discipline, the indom- 
itable patience and perseverance and pride, and 
the entire subjection of soul and body to priestly 
rule, which distinguish the Boman Catholic or Papal 
church. Nor am I insensible to the strange and 
almost mysterious energy with which it sustained 
itself against the Beformation of the sixteenth 
century, when everything seemed going against it ; 
nor of the equally amazing skill and power by 
which it finally turned the tide against its enemies, 
recovered a considerable portion of its losses, and 
trebly made up for what it could not recover in 
Europe, by its vigorous missionary conquests in 
America, Asia, and even Africa. 

All this I know and acknowledge, as well as the 
movement within the last few years, in England 
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and elsewhere, toward the old abandoned paths, and 
the important conversions, so called, from Protest- 
antism to Romanism. 

Bat, after all, nothing is more certain than that 
the Koman or Papal church is the church of the 
past, and not of the present or future. Nor can we 
say, with Macaulay, that we "do not see any sign 
which indicates that the term of her long dominion 
is approaching." Bather we ihink there are many 
signs Tisible, in the political and religious heavens, 
indicative of a coming change, a revolution which 
shall set aside the Roman Catholic church, and all 
other partial and selfish churches and creeds, for 
the true Catholic church of Humanity, and the true 
Orthodox creed of the Divine Fatherhood and 
Human Brotherhood. 

What if a few clergymen of Protestant faith and 
training, moved by honest conviction or otherwise, 
return to the bosom of this church? The locomo- 
tive and telegraph and printing-press and news- 
papers, science, philosophy, the Bible, the right 
of interpretation, free discussion, — these are not 
going back to Rome. Let the ministers gather up 
their musty sermons, and travel back through the 
centuries to the feet of the Holy Father, and kiss 
17 
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his great toe, if they will ; the people are not going 
to do any such thing. The world will go forward} 
must go forward, — that is its God-appointed des- 
tiny. 

The Catholic church in its Tery essence liyes in 
and on the past. It is gathering up the fos^ 
remains of other ages, and gropiug among the rock 
strata of Fathers and Councils. But in this age 
men are busy with the earth as it is^ and not as it 
was ; and are seeking to make it fruitful and beau- 
tiful as a new Eden. The Catholic church is busy 
with the bones and relics of dead saints ; but the 
world now is calling loudly for the bones and mus- 
cles of living saints, active, earnest, devoted 
workers. These it will have, and not the toe-nail of 
St. James, or the finger-nail of St. Catharine. This 
is the temper of the present and the fiiture. The 
church must adapt itself to this, or perish at last ; 
for it is certain this will not adapt itself to the 
church. 

Second^ The Sceptical movement, which drives 
the spirit of religious inquiry into universal nega- 
tion. 

This is no more to be feared than its opposite 
tendency. I am persuaded that a true apprehen* 
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sion of Christian doctrine and its free spirit can 
only come of thought, of the admission of every 
man's right to carry his inquiries to any extent, in 
religion, as well as in every other subject. Indi- 
viduality of life and personal responsibility are the 
essential elements of aU progress, discovery and 
improvement. 

I rejoice, therefore, in the activity of the reli- 
gious mind, though it involves even an abuse of 
freedom. The evil of free thought is only for a 
time ; the good is forever. Truth cannot suffer in 
the end, though some of her followers may play 
strange antics in the sudden joy of their newly-got- 
ten liberty. Error and falsehood only will perish 
in the general fusion of philosophies, creeds and 
speculations. Old forms and faiths may pass away, 
but, if there is any good in them, it will remain. 
Whatsoever of real life is in them, that will disen- 
gage itself in the process of dissolution, and unite 
with other life, in new and more efficient combina- 
tions. Nothing true, nothing usefiil, will die. 

I am patient under all the open assaults of Infi- 
delity, and all the covert attacks of Rationalism, on 
the New Testament and Historical Christianity. I 
am not of those who are afraid of the issue. There 
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aever was a period when the worid felt more deeply 
its need of Christ and his divine religion of Love ; 
never a time when ther^ was a more universal hun- 
gering for the highest forms of religious truth. 

It is not an age of unbelief, but of belief, or of 
inquiry preparatory to belief, — inquiry which looks 
fearlessly, but anxiously, and at bottom really with 
reverence, into the awful depths of Nature and of 
Cause, and seeks to discover the very head-springs 
of Being ; and which, coming to the feet of God, 
with pleading looks, and agony unutterable, cries 
evermore, — " Father, God, teach us — 0, show us 
the way!" 

There is nothing to fear from this spirit. It is 
essentially honest. Let us rejoice rather in the 
good that will grow out of the mental activity and 
freedom of the religious world. Old foundations 
of belief, old creeds and formulas, may be broken 
up in the coming flood ; but, when the waters have 
subsided, the green earth will appear, and there will 
be built up a nobler belief, which will have for its 
comer-stone Christ and his religion of divine and 
universal Love, of peace and good- will toward man ! 

And this, it seems to me, is the real tendency 
of the present activity of the religious mind. The 
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husks of infidelity cannot satisfy its spiritual hun- 
ger, nor the ignorance and blind servitude of the 
Papal church answer its perpetual demand for 
knowledge and iDreedom.. These are but partial 
and temporary side-movements, disturbing only the 
surface ; while the whole under-tide of thought 
and feeling is moving steadily forward to the great 
faith of the gospel, to that reli^on whose command- 
ments, whose spirit and final issues, are written in 
the one word LOVE ! 

Not much longer can the world be kept back 
from this. Knowledge is increased everywhere. 
The love of liberty grows with the use and enjoy- 
ment of it. Weary with creeds which do not 
answer the demands of the intellect or the sympa- 
thies of the heart, the people are eagerly looking 
for a religion which shall feed the hunger of the 
soul with its sweet humanities, and glorious prom- 
ises of universal good. They are longing for a 
faith which shall show us again the shining ladder 
of the patriarch's dream let down from heaven, and 
the celestial procession of angels coming and going 
between God and man. 

In this temper, therefore, and with the ever- 
increasing pulse of love beating in the world's great 
17^ 
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heart, the patH of Che fatare is clearly indicated 
The fierce spirit and cast-iron dogmas of the priest 
and the chnrch most get aside for the incoming of 
that Christian faith which reveals Ood as the Father 
of all, man as the brother of man, the final trimnph 
of good, and the restoratio^ of all souls to the diyine 
beauty of the heavenly image. There is no other 
result possible than this. The multitude are gath- 
ering courage every day, and they will not be 
afraid at last to follow wherever Truth and Love 
may lead. They feel deeply the need of their 
guidance and their blessing, and they will seek 
these where they may be found. 

This blessed faith of the gospel is what they 
must come to, sooner or later. And after having 
suffered so long in the deserts of a false theology, 
and almost perished of thirst and hunger, they will 
be prepared to appreciate the delicious draughts of 
clear cool water which the truth holds out to them, 
and to receive with thankfiil joy the bread which 
Cometh down from heaven, and giveth life to the 
soul. 

Oppressed as they have been with the terror of 
an almighty aud wrathfiil God, having no efficient 
compassion for their weaknesses, making no reason 
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able allowance for the temptations to which he haa 
exposed them, and at last having no pity for their 
sufferings, — they will be ready with tears of grate- 
ful feeling to listen to the tidings of a Father in 
heaven who loves them with unalterable affection, 
and who, in the fulness of his appointed time, will 
enable them to triumph over all evil, deliver them 
from all sorrow, and crown them with immortal life 
and blessedness. 

The reasonableness of this, its harmony with the 
highest idea of God as a father, its perfect answer 
to the deepest wants of human nature, and to the 
prayers and desires of the Christian heart, and the 
conviction which presses upon all good andthought- 
M men that it ought to be true, — these are the 
tokens of its universal acceptance. 

Such a faith, so accordant with the attributes of 
Grod and with the necessities of man, so full of 
glory to the one and so full of encouragement to 
the other, cannot always be resisted, though all the 
spiritual authorities of the earth set their faces 
against it. Especially not now, when the people 
everywhere are looking for something more gener- 
ous and beneficent, more liberal and satisfying, 
than any human creed or church can afford them. 
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Especially not now, when the universal heart is 
stirred to its depths with yearnings for light and 
promise, and longs as never before for a Grod whom 
it can trost without fear or peril in all time, in all 
worlds, — whom it can worship with all its life and 
love, as the infinitely Good, and Beautifiili and 
Perfect! 

We rejoice, therefore, in the present activity of 
the religious mind ; for we know its tendency, we 
see clearly the direction of its forces. We rejoice 
in the increase of all knowledge, in the progress of 
society, and in the growing disposition to assert the 
soul's fireedom from all human authorities, from all 
accountability, in regard to truth and belief, this 
side of heaven. We dread no light. We would 
silence no inquiry. We would hinder no activity. 
We welcome all these, without any fear of the final 
results. We see in the development and growth 
of these elements the promise fiilfilling of the vic- 
tory of our faith, of Ood's truth, over the doctrines 
and commandments of men. 

The more society becomes enlightened, refined 
and elevated, the greater the reaches the human 
mind shall make in philosophy, science, religious 
experience and free thought, the more disposed will 
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men be to leave behind them all narrower systems 
of theology and doctrines, and to anchor their hopes 
in this which makes the glory of God identical with 
the good of man, and reveals the coming of a time 
when Heaven and Earth shall forevermore be at 
one! 

To this, aU thought, all activity and inquiry, are 
tending. In view of this consummation, let us 
learn to labor and to wait, knowing, as we do, that 
our labor is not in vain in the Lord. Let us accept 
these tokens with glad and grateful hearts, as the 
harbingers of the uprising of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, the rosy gush of light which flames in the 
East, and prophesies the splendor of the meridian 
day! 



INTRODUCTION. 



The following sermon cannot fail to commend itself to the kindly 
regards of all who believe in the *< common salvation." It will be 
received by every one of them with the most cordial gratulations. 
They will, beyond all question, deem it worthy of the position which 
it has been selected to occupy. 

A place, however, among the discourses of the Universalist Pulpit 
has not been assigned to this sermon, merely on account of its 
intrinsic i^erit ; of anything specially elevated and valuable in its 
character, when surveyed by itself. Its general train of thought, 
the several topics discussed, the diction employed, and the construc- 
tion of its periods, do not entitle it to anything like a profound admi- 
ration. But still, it has, if I mistake not, its beauties and its worth, 
when considered simply as a literary production. Elegance of style, 
however, the skill and dexterity displayed in a finish 3d composition, 
formed, it is evident, no part of the author^s aim. He sought to 
wreathe himself with the honors neither of the poet nor the scholar ; 
his object was far higher and nobler. It was to acquit himself well, 
as the minister of religion, on a great public occasion, — one marked 
by a rare solemnity and interest. This was well. It was highly 
commendable, — precisely as it should have been, under the circum- 
stances of the case. 

But, laying literature and scholarship out of the question, there 
are considerations which entitle this discourse to the respectful 
attention of all liberal Christians, and especially of all Universalists. 
Everything relating to one who has acted so conspicuous and mo- 
mentous a part upon the theatre of his times, as did the late Rev. 
John Murray, is, on that very account, clothed with a peculiar 
importance. This is more especially the case with respect to the 
productions of his pen. These become the exponents of his mind, 
and heart, and life, indeed of the whole man, to those who come 
after him. 
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Mr. Murray, however, was no writer. He craved not thedxstinc- 
tion which attaches to this class of pablic men. He knew his legit- 
imate sphere, and most noblj did be fill it. Bat he was not desi^oed 
for an author. Providence had another and an equally valuable 
work for him to do, and admirably was he qualified for it. He could 
not endure, however, the confinement which book-making, and the 
composition of sermons, demanded. Hence, till late in life, hisdis- 
cour^^s were studied as he walked the sizeets, and delivered with 
proverbial accuracy, and with singular pathos and power, without 
the aid of notes of any description. Not the briefest sketch nor 
skeleton was used by him. Of course, his manuscripts, and espec- 
ially his publications, were by no means numerous. Indeed, so fiur 
as my own knowledge extends, with the exception of the present 
discourse and one other, he published nothing of any considerable 
note. The larger portion of his life, it is true, was written by him- 
self, but the work was prepared for the press, and published, as 
were also his Letters and Sketches of Sermons, by Mrs. Murray. 

His sphere of efR>rt was in the pulpit, and in conversation and 
prayer, from house to house. In these departments of ministerial 
labor, however, he has rarely, if ever, been excelled. Indeed, his 
pulpit and conversational powers were truly wonderful ; surpassed 
probably by but very few who had gone before him, or who have 
followed after him. 

For one, therefore, I heartily rejoice that this rare sermon of Mr. 
Murray, written out by his own hand, and published under his own 
eye, is to be honored by a place in the Universalist Pulpit. It will 
furnish for ourselves, and for our descendants after us, a reliable 
and most interesting memorial of that extraordinary man. Some <^ 
the opinions advanced in the discourse, the enlightened Universalist 
of the present day will no doubt find himself unable to endorse. 
This was to be expected. But he will also find in it much, very 
much, to cherish and admire ; and, among numberless other things, 
the spirit of a deep devotion to sound morals ; to an expansive phi- 
lanthropy ; to a lively and active piety, and to a purely American 
patriotism, which pervades every page of the work. 0, let us, 
each for himself, see to it that a similar devotion be ours ! Let us 
resolve carefully to copy the example of this great and good man, 
with respect to these paramount virtues ; and to follow the teach- 
ings of his principles and life, so far as we shall be satisfied that he 
followed Christ. S. Strxktxb. 



THANKSGIVING SERMON.* 

PaALM 69 : 18. ** I will praise the name of God with a song, and will 
magnify him with thanksgiving." 

When we consider the propriety of approaching 
the God of our salvation with songs of thanksgiv- 
ing, and of swelling to his name the glad orisons 
of praise ; we confess that our bosoms are fraught 
with the animiating glow of hope, that on such a 
day as this there are very few who are not impelled, 
by sentiments fully correspondent with the occa- 
sion, to join the general joy. 

To be called upon by the illustrious head of the 
United States,t — to have this call seconded and 
enforced by the venerable head of this Common- 
wealth, — to be thus invited to celebrate the praises 
of the august and beneficent Father of our spirits, 
— thus powerfully directed to render thanks to him 
for the manifold displays of his goodness and mercy, 

* Delivered at the Universalist meetiog-honse, in Boston, February 
19th, 1795. Published at the request of the hearers, and now repub- 
lished in consequence of the solicitation of a respectable character. 

t Washington. 

18* 
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vouchsafed toward us, must, in truth, elevate our 
hearts, — must originate the most sublime and pleas- 
urable feelings, and induce us to resolve, with the 
royal prophet, that we will praise the name of God 
with a song, and magnify him with thanksgiving. 

The apostle James directs those who are merry 
to sing psalms ; and David said, ^' I will praise the 
name of God with a song." The knowledge of 
God is productive of peace : " This is life eternal, 
to know thee," &c. " Acquaint now thyself with 
God, and be at peace." The knowledge of God, 
as manifested in his name, has a tendency to fill 
the heart with joy, which will buist forth in songs 
of praise. But what is this name, the knowledge 
of which inspires the soul with a resolution to cele- 
brate the praise of God in songs ? What is the 
NAME which contains so much matter for praise and 
thanksgiving ? When Moses, the servant of God, 
was appointed to deliver a message to, and be the 
deliverer of, the people of God, he requested the 
(jk>d by whom he was sent to inform him what 
answer he should give the people, when they should 
ask by whom he was sent. The reply of Deity is 
remarkable : " Thus shalt thou say unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, I am hath sent me unto you ;" and 
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God said moreover unto Moses, " Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel, The Lobb God of 
your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto 
you ; this is my name forever, and this is my 
memorial unto all generations." After this declara- 
tion the prophet was taught to inform God's people 
that the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
was the God of the whole earth ; and when he 
bowed the heavens and came down, for the pur- 
pose of performing all the rich promises so emphat- 
ically made to the fathers, — when he took on him 
our naturfe, — he bore the name of Emmanuel, which, 
being interpreted, is, God with us ! Believing, as 
we do, that God was manifest in the flesh, what- 
ever oiame he sustains in that character we are to 
consider as expressive of his nature. Thus the 
name Jesus contains salvation, not only from the 
consequences of sin, but also from sin itself, which 
is styled, by the sacred penman, the plague of the 
heart. But it may not be improper to point out a 
few of the names by which the only wise God our 
Saviour is designated : — 

Adam, 1 Corinthians 15 : 45. Everlasting 
Father, Isaiah 9 : 6. Eternal Life, 1 John 6 : 
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20. Faithful Witness, Revelations 1 : 5. Friend 
of Sinners, Matthew 2 : 19. Heir of all Things, 
Hebrews 1 : 2. Propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, John 6 : 33. Redeemer, Isaiah 59 : 
20. Refiner, Matthew 3 : 3. The Lord our 
Righteousness, Jeremiah 23 : 6. Sanctification, 
1 Corinthians 1 : 30. 

These and many more names, by which the just 
God and Saviour is made manifest unto men, are 
calculated to inspire the soul with gratefhl affec- 
tion, and to induce us to say, in the language of the 
sweet singer of Israel, " I will praise the name of 
God with a song, and magnify him with thanksgiv- 
ing." God is love ; he is that love which thinketh 
no evil. " Herein is the love of God, not that we 
loved him, but that he loved us, and gave himself 
for us." 

Much is said in the records of truth of the name 
of God. " Be it known unto you," saith the Lord, 
"for mine own name's sake do I do this." The 
redeeming God frequently makes mention of the 
honor of his name, upon which he will never suffer 
a stain, or even the shadow of an impeachment 
As many as know the name of God will trust in 
him, and they who trust in the name of the Lord 
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are not easily moved. The minds of those who 
are stayed upon the Rock of ages are kept in peace, 
and their spirits rejoice in Gtod their Saviour. 
They sing with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also, and they ** magnify the Lord with 
thanksgiving.'' But there waa a time when some 
of us thought, and there are many who still think, 
that God is as effectually praised by the lamenta- 
tions of corroding sorrow, as by singing and rejoic- 
ing. Surely, such persons forget that it is not the 
gloomy but the cheerful servant who does honor to 
his master. Yet it is in vain we call upon any one to 
be thankful until he be made fully sensible of his 
obligations to the Saviour of sinners. In order, 
therefore, that upon this auspicious occasion we 
may render unto the Lord unreserved thanks, and 
thus unequivocally comply with the direction of 
those who are so deservedly invested with authority, 
we will endeavor to point out, under the following 
heads, a few of the innumerable blessings by which 
we are eminently distinguished. 

First, natural; secondly, civil; and thirdly, spir- 
itual blessings. 

First — natural. We have abundant cause to 
thank God that we are. There was a tune when 
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Buuiy of US might have been unable to determine 
whether existence was really a blessing. Is there 
one who could give Ood thanks for a being appoint- 
ed to endless sorrow ? We humbly conceive it is 
hardly possible for any individual to render to 
Deity the grateful incense of sincere praise for a 
life, however eligible its present investiture, which 
must, or probably may, terminate in exquisite and 
never-ending torment. But for us, when wc reflect 
that Infinite Wisdom could not have produced an 
order of intelligence without any design, — that 
Infinite Goodness could only entertain the most 
beneficent design, and that Infinite Power could 
not be disappointed respecting his benignant pur- 
poses, purposed in himself, concerning the work of 
lus hands ; when we have the joint suffrages of 
the writers of revelation, even all God's holy 
prophets from the beginning of the world, together 
vrith the authority of the Assembly of Divines, who, 
in answer to the first question in their Shorter 
Catechism, inform us that "God's chief end in 
making man was his own glory and their good ;" 
when we are, moreover, assured that for the 
pleasure of the Creator — who taketh no pleasure 
in the death of the sinner — we are and were 
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created ; we cannot but adopt the language of the 
poet, and, while gratitude expands and lifts the 
spirit, we join issue with him, and reverentially 
exclaim. Surely, the Creator had never created but 
to bless. It is thus, under the influence of reason 
and revelation, that we joyfully believe ; and when 
believing in the name of our faithful Creator, we 
spontaneously praise him with songs of triumph ; 
we extol that mercy which endureth forever, and 
with the orisons of thanksgiving we magnify his 
goodness. But we are blessed with many bless- 
ings which serve to render this being, even in the 
present state, a well-being. 

First — Sight. This is an inestimable blessing, 
for which we are bound to give thanks to Him who 
made the eye. How innumerable are the blessings 
to which this blessing serves as an inlet ! With the 
eye we behold the wonders of God in the heavens 
above, and in the earth beneath ; and, rapt in filial 
wonder and holy ecstasy, we exclaim with the 
inspired bard, — 

" These are thy glorioas works. Parent of good, 
Almighty Father, these," &c., &c. 

With the eye we behold the reviving countenances 
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of our beloved friends, inhalmg from the ixansport- 
ing view ine£fable delight. 

Secondly — Hearing. Is there one who can cal- 
culate the value of this blessing ? It is at Oxe same 
moment the vehicle of instruction and pleasure ; it 
is a source of unbounded satisfaction, — the avenue 
through which uncounted gratifications obtain ad* 
mittance to the soul. 

Thirdly— Speech. How great the magnitude 
of this mercy ! How innumerable our obligations to 
the Maker of our frames for the organ of speech ! 
Conversation is but another term for the highest 
felicity of which our nature is susceptible ; it la 
the stamina of social enjoyment, the medium 
through which the invisible becomes visible. The 
music produced by the modulation of the human 
voice is enchanting. How far do its tones sur- 
pass all those which have ever yet been drawn from 
instruments constructed by the most skilful artists ! 
Speech doth indeed proclaim the divinity of its 
Artist, and it is endowed with corresponding 
powers. It is frequently the harbinger of peace ; 
and many have been redeemed from the grasp of 
despair by the heaven-taught strains which have 
issued from this distinguishing organ. 
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• Fourthly — The use of our Limbs. How invalu- 
able is this blessing ! How much are we indebted to 
Him who has furnished us with these useful mem- 
bers of our bodies, for the strength by which they 
are nerved, and for that agility, flexibility and 
ease with which they are accommodated to the 
various purposes of life ! 

Fifthly — Health, What would the whole world 
be without this prime source of felicity ? Health 
may be compared to the sun in the natural world. 
It gilds and beautifies every surrounding object ; it 
tranquillizes and soothes the soul, and extorts, by its 
genial influence, even from the bosom of frigidity, 
the song of praise. 

Sixthly — Reason, — the health of the mind. 
This endowment is transcendently great. Its worth 
is beyond all utterance, nor is it possible too highly 
to appreciate its value. The Being who made and 
who illumined the mind of man with this heaven- 
lighted lamp, is, indeed, worthy of all adoration. 
Heason secureth to our species an indubitable supe- 
riority over every other part of animated nature ; 
it enricheth us by the possession of the first of 
blessings, and it bestoweth a luminous hope of an 
ample harvest in reversion. 
19 
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Seventlily — The Earth, the Sea, and the Treas- 
ures produced by both. These loudly call for our 
grateful and unceasing acknowledgments to tiiat 
Being who causeth the earth to bring forth abun- 
dantly ; who hath furnished it as a garden, liberally 
supplying it with whatever may serve to treat the 
taste, or smell, or sight, for food, for medicine, or 
delight ; who hath made the treasures of the deep 
our own ; fashioning those seas, which seem to roll 
their waves insurmountable barriers to all com- 
munication between the nations, as convenient 
paths for those commodious vehicles, which, wafted 
forward by propitious winds, more effectually pro- 
duce reciprocal advantages, disseminating the con- 
ciliating idea of universal brotherhood. 

But how little do we know of ourselves or our 
accommodations ; how very little of the parts that 
are most obvious! We dwell in a house that 
indeed is admirably contrived both for ornament 
and use ; we look out at the windows and obtain a 
confused prospect of surrounding scenes, while at 
home we are strangers ! Yet the most cursory or 
superficial view will give us to know that we are 
fearfully and wonderfully made ; that He who made 
us upholdeth us in life; that his goodness fkr 
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transcendeth all description ; and that it is there- 
fore our most reasonable service to celebrate his 
praises, who hath thus fashioned, and who still 
preserveth us, with the song of gratitude, mag- 
nifying his name with thanksgiving. 

Let us not say that the inestimable blessings, 
which have been so feebly sketched, are not pecu- 
liar to us ; that we partake them in common with 
our species, and that, therefore, they do not call 
for our grateful acknowledgments. Are, then, the 
largesses of a benefactor lessened, because his 
munificence is as extensive as his power ? What ! 
because God is good unto all, shall we refuse to 
render him the tribute of thanksgiving ? Because 
his tender mercies are over all his works, shall 
we refuse to raise to him the song of gratitude ? 
What ! depreciate the value of a blessing because 
it is enjoyed by others ? Far, very far, from 
every one of us be such disingenuous, such illiberal 
and selfish conclusions ! 

But the truth is, that we enjoy many discrimi- 
nating mercies; and while it is a fact that no 
individual is destitute of a call for thanksgiving, 
upon us the calls for gratitude are immeasurably 
accumulated. We can see the blind, we can hear 
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the deaf, we can talk of the dumb, we can walk to 
the lame, we can visit the sick, we can pity the 
maniac — that poor, unfortunate being, who, pierced 
by the sorrows of affliction, is doomed to suffer all 
the tortures attendant upon "moping melancholy 
and moon-struck madness." We can behold many, 
very many, suffering in the want of those comforts 
which we so richly enjoy ; and the question is 
natural: "Why are we not in a situation similar 
to that of those distressed sufferers whom we con- 
template ? " With reverential gratitude our hearts 
should answer, It is of the Lord's free mercy 
alone that we are not thus circumstanced ; and we 
will therefore say with the Psalmist, "I will praise 
the name of God with a song, and magnify him 
with thanksgiving.'' 

Secondly. It is a very pleasing part of our 
duty which enjoins us to give thanks to God 
for the blessings of civil government. Without 
that order, which is produced by government, we 
should hold the blessings of life on a very pre- 
carious tenure. Mankind, from the earliest ages, 
have seemed, in some sort, sensible of this impor- 
tant fact. The absolute necessity of civil arrange- 
ments is ascertained by experience, and various 
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are the modes of government which the wisdom of 
legislators hath devised. 

Different modes have been allowed probationary 
terms, and approbated or condemned as they have 
been found capable of an accommodation with the 
circumstances and exigencies of mankind, and with 
the different periods during which they were oper- 
ative. 

The mode of government, which, either by force 
or fraud, hath most generally prevailed in our 
world, is monarchical. Writers of distinguished 
eminence and great celebrity have conceived that 
the mode of government which is the most simple 
is the best calculated to promote the true interest 
of society, and they have not hesitated to pro- 
nounce that an absolute monarchy, being the least 
complex, would undoubtedly be the most beneficial, 
supposing the prince a perfect man ; but as man in 
his best estate is vanity, and there is no one com- 
pletely good but God, no being, save the Monarch 
of heaven, can safely be entrusted with unlimited 
power. Men of reason and reflection have imagined 
that the interest of society was promoted by substi- 
tuting for an absolute a restricted monarchy ; and 
this not fully answering the purposes of civil gov- 
19* 
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eminent, an aristocracy has been adopted; thus 
destroying one tyrant by the establishment of a 
government administered by a combination of 
tyrants ; and thus a few influential men impiously 
divide among themselves the spoils of royalty, by 
which they aggrandize themselves and tiieir 
descendants by the labors of the many. 

The next mode of government is a democracy. 
The children of Israel, dazzled by the pageantry 
which is an appendage of royalty, envied their 
gaudy neighbors the possession of these gewgaws. 
They sought to imitate them, and became clamor- 
ous for a king. The prophet of the Lord laid 
before them the dreadful consequences that would 
assuredly result from the regulation they so 
ardently solicited ; and he expatiated, in language 
the most emphatic, upon the glaring impropriety 
and God-dishonoring le^'ity of rejecting the equi 
table domination of the only Sovereign, who swayed 
the sceptre with an equal hand, who wore the crown 
for the general benefit, and whose administration 
was, in every instance, the result of infinite good- 
ness and infinite wisdom. The pride, however, of 
the Israelites got the better of their piety ; — they 
rushed into the snares which were laid for them, 
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and, by obtaining a king,* fatally realized the pro- 
phetic prediction. 

Perhaps no nation under heaven, at any period 
of time, hath had so much reason to praise the 
name of God with songs, and to magnify him with 
thanksgiving, as we, the inhabitants of these United 
States. Planted here by the hand of the Most 
High, and even kings, for a time (softened by that 
Being in whose hands are all hearts), protecting 
fathers, our increase was rapid, until the nation 
under whose shadow we grew, regarding with envy 
our growing greatness, devised means to render our 
prosperity subservient to their ambitious purposes. 
Bat that sovereign Disposer of events, whose pur- 
poses are not to be defeated, and who still frustrates 
the artful devices of designing men, raised up, 
among ourselves, men nerved by dauntless valor, 
for our defenders ; and he endowed them with that 
wisdom and true heroism which enabled them to 
make a vigorous stand against the encroachments of 
arbitrary power. Threatened with the vengeance 
of incensed majesty, whose ministers prepared to 
execute his sanguinary decrees, and whose mili- 
tary veterans swarmed in our capitals, our people, 
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nevertheless, felt themselves at home, and they 
were, almost universally, strangers to fear. 

It was at this period, in the time of the great- 
est danger, that the arm of the Lord was especially 
revealed, in the choice, made by Infinite Wisdom, 
of that illustrious character who headed the virtuous 
band of patriot heroes. The leader of our armies, 
like the celebrated Roman chief, studied to gain 
the victory over his own and his country's foes, not 
by taking, but by preserving, their lives. The 
breast of the patriot-warrior was uniformly nerved 
by more than Fabian virtue, until, at length, under 
the auspices of the protecting arm of the Almighty, 
a period was put to the lengthened scene of sorrow, 
by the commencement of peace. 

Pausing for a moment, let us, at this period, 
take a retrospective view. Without money, justly 
appellated the sinews of war; without military 
materials ; without internal strength, or external 
aid, — strange as it may appear, the people were 
inspired with resolution to go forward. When the 
humane monarch of the Gallic nation beheld us with 
sympathizing concern, his aid was timely ; — his 
armies, his navy, appeared on our land, and on our 
coast, and we sang praises to our God. On the 
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conclusion of the war, *these armies, this navy, 
quitted our shores; and we magnified His name 
with thanksgiving. 

I am, my friends, aware that these are subjects 
upon which I can give you no information ; but 
upon such a day as this, we may be allowed to 
retrace the splendid events which illume our annals. 
It becomes us to summon the powers of recollection, 
to dwell upon the distinguishing goodness of Him 
who presideth in the heavens, that we may thus 
feel ourselves impelled with grateful joy to praise 
the name of our God with a song, and to magnify 
him with thanksgiving. 

The illustrious chief who led our patriot bands 
through all the rugged scenes of military life, con- 
ducted the victorious troops to a triumphant close, 
nor separated himself from the embattled hosts until, 
enwreathed with the blessings of peace, they were 
at liberty to seek her calm retreats. We mark, 
with superior pleasure, the intrepid warrior, com- 
bining the sublime wisdom of the legislator with 
that skilful valor which led our confederated bands 
to decisive victory. Eminently qualified, he is 
judiciously placed at the head of the civil depart- 
ment ; and he will point our citizens to those sure 
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paths in which they may seciue the advantages 
coatemplated from returning peace. 

Peace attained, we fancied ourselves at fhe end 
of our labors, — that we had already obtained the 
summit of that eminence for which we are this day to 
praise the name of God with a song, and to magnify 
him with thanksgiving. But many revolving months 
rolled on before our wishes were crowned with a 
government at once the boast and envy of the 
world. 

Our government is not monarchical, it is not aris- 
tocratical, it is not democratical; but it is infinitely 
preferable to all ; — it is federal. 

Our federal constitution, being a collection of 
constitutions, is, on earth, what the galaxy, or 
milky- way, is in the heavens, where the combining 
lustre of the stars forms one glorious splendor, which, 
instead of diminishing the light of any particular 
luminary, adds to the transcendent brightness of (he 
whole. How greatly are we indebted to the divine 
goodness for inspiring the same men with abilities 
to plan this government, to whom he had before 
given that intrepid valor and dauntless bravery 
which procured and guaranteed our independence I 
Blessed above the nations of the earth in our local 
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circumstances, — more than three thousand miles 
removed from those ambitious Europeans whose 
interest it would be to embarrass and interrupt our 
prosperity, — our arms were no sooner laid by than 
we were enabled to attend calmly to the important 
business of legislation, well knowing that good gov- 
ernment was the only sure means of ascertaining 
the enjoyment of the blessings of peace. Our gov- 
ernment was not formed under the eye or influence 
of aliens, — of open or secret enemies ; it was 
formed by ourselves ; and fraternal confidence was 
the order of that auspicious era. Perhaps no period 
in the annals of time hath marked a group of such 
illustrious characters, assembled for deliberation 
replete with consequences so truly interesting, — 
so extensively important. With ineffable delight 
we recognize, as leaders of the meritorious band, a 
Washington, a Franklin, an Adams ; nor, although 
the federal government resulted from the united 
wisdom of those heaven-taught sages, — although 
it was replete with excellence, — yet it was not, 
either by force or ingenious device, pressed upon 
the people. The inhabitants of the several states, 
in their several capacities, were summoned to 
deliberate thereon. Wisdom dictated every step, 
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and, like every otiber work of God, the closer the 
survey, the .fuller the investigation, the stricter the 
scrutiny, the more were the beauties and excellence 
of the constitution discovered, until, being supposed 
to possess all the good of every government, witii- 
out the evil, — the true ore being separated from 
the dross, — it was received with grateful transport, 
as Heaven's last, best gift to a world which had 
long anticipated the mighty blessing. And for this 
we will praise the name of God with a song, and 
magnify him with thanksgiving. 

But, alas ! such is the nature of man, in its pr^- 
ent depraved state, that, either through weakness 
or through wickedness, some will endeavor to ele- 
vate themselves on the ruin of others ; thus, as far 
as they are able, interrupting the order of things, 
and breaking the peace of socieiy. It was with 
deep regret that we witnessed, even in this enlight- 
ened state, something of this sort. Our political 
horizon became clouded ; its aspect was alarming, 
and we dreaded the effect of pernicious and inno- 
vating influence. But the wisdom of a Bowdoin, 
and the lenient measures of a Hancock, — names 
which will be forever dear to the citizens of this 
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commonwealth, — not only checked the progress, 
but, as we trust, entirely eradicated the evil. 

The body politic has frequently been compared 
to the natural body. Our federal government con- 
tains the head and heart of this body. The state 
governments may be considered as the members, in 
their various descriptions ; and as the blood, which 
is said to be the life of the creature, comes from the 
heart, and, circulating to the extremities, returns 
to the heart again, so, ever since the establishment 
of the federal government, the life of the body hath 
appeared in this direction ; and it is to this, under 
God, that we owe the health and vigor of the body. 
But as the head and heart would be useless without 
the rest of the body, we are to give God thanks for 
the constitutions of government which unite, and^ 
by their union establish, liberty with order. With- 
out this order, it is obvious that the existence of the 
federal government would be no more ; and hence 
the necessity of paying attention to the parts, for 
the preservation of the whole. 

**When," saith our illustrious president, "we 

review the calamities which afflict so many other 

nations, the present condition of the United States 

affords much matter of consolation and satisfaction. 

20 
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this occasion, we cannot bat trace, — and it is with 
heartfelt gratitude, — we cannot bat acknowledge 
that divine interposition which hath so graciously 
wrought for us the preservation of our peace, foreign 
and domestic. Inestimable are the blessings of 
tranquillity. Our sympattiizing hearts have suffered 
from wars, although we were afiOicted only by the 
hearing of the ear. How dreadful, then, to be 
drawn into the vortex of this desolating calamity ; 
and how much are we indebted to the object of ow 
filial reverence, who, in the hands of our God and 
Father, hath been made an instrument of preserving 
us from this great evil, and all the direfiil conse- 
quences that follow in its train! But, although 
foreign war is a calamity ever to be deprecated, 
domestic or civil war combines a catalogue of yet 
greater ills. Many of us have had an opportunity 
of forming some faint idea of this desolating evil 
among ourselves. But very faint, indeed, must be 
the idea we can form from anything which we have 
ever witnessed, in this highly distinguished nation, 
when compared with what we have been informed 
of in other countries, botii in ancient and in modem 
times. 

We were, some time since, alarmed by the dread 
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apprehension of the contagious spread of this deso- 
lating and truly shocking ravager ; but the timely 
suppression of this insurrection, as well as the man- 
ner in which it was suppressed, inspires us, upon 
this auspicious occasion, with unceasing gratitude. 
How must the patriotic mind, the federal bosom, 
have swelled with conscious pleasure, to view so 
large a collection of virtuous citizens leaving the 
calm retreat of their peaceful homes, and marching 
forward, in a cool, dispassionate manner, with the 
bright example of their beloved chief in their eye, 
and a measure of the same philanthropic benignity 
that he in so great a degree (we had almost said 
without measure) possesses, in their hearts, deter- 
mined to preserve the constitution, the laws, and, 
if possible, the people who had violated them ! See 
with what tender pity, — with what mild compas- 
sion, — the father of his country regards this 
deranged part of the family. See how, like the 
Parent of the universe, he conquers the refractory 
by love. See how, under the benign influence of 
true patriotism, the political storm subsides, the 
sunny beams of serenity are restored, and the 
halcyon days of internal peace and security, conse- 
quent thereon, have commenced. Mark with what 
20* 
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ineffable delight our virtuous citizens return to their 
homes, now more than ever endeared to them, while 
their hearts glow with secret satisfaction, in the 
consideration that the earth over which they have 
passed hath not drank in their brother's blood. 

Is there one who can behold a scene so elevating 
and impressive, without exclaiming, with the Psalm- 
ist, I will praise the name of God with a song, and 
magnify him with thanksgiving ? 

We have already observed that the body politic 
has been compared to the natural body ; and as the 
natural body is subject to diseases, so, also, is the 
body politic ; but if any part of the body is dis- 
eased, the disorder is, by sympathy, communicated 
to the whole : thus, if one member suffers, all suf- 
fer ; yet these suffering parts hate not their own 
flesh, and an attempt will be made to remove the 
complaint without removing the disordered member. 
Passions, too, it is said, are ihe elements of life ; 
and perhaps these partial evils may, indeed, be pro- 
ductive of general good. Were it not that the sea 
is frequently thrown into a tempestuous state, by 
the force of the winds, it would become a stagnate 
mass of corraption ; and although, in consequence 
of storms and tempests, partial evils do succeed, yet 
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the calamities which would result from a perpetual 
calm would be of infinitely greater magnitude. 

Although our constitution of government may be, 
in the judgment of the wise and virtuous of both 
hemispheres, the nearest to perfection of any ever 
yet formed for the benefit of human nature, yet, 
although the nearest to perfection, it may not be 
perfect ; and although the men who are by Divine 
Providence placed at the head of our government 
may be as near perfection as any men in such cir- 
cumstances ever were, yet they are not perfect. In 
the present imperfect state, perfection is not the lot 
of humanity. 

These considerations may give rise, in the bosom 
of many individuals, to feelings that a judgment of 
charity may denominate a godly jealousy ; — they 
miay admire and love our constitution so much that 
their apprehensive minds may suifer in the dread of 
any change taking place in it ; and, agitated by 
those painful ideas, their consequent fears may form 
conjectures that may exist nowhere but in their own 
imaginations ; and as the evils apprehended are, in 
the nature of things, possible, persons of this de- 
scription, while they do no more than act the part 
of vigilant watchmen, are certainly excusable. It 
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would, however, be well, as we suflfer, through life, 
almost as much from imaginary as from real evils, 
if such persons could dismiss their fears, and serve 
both their country and their God, without fear, and 
in newness of life ; at least, it would be well if tiiey 
could avoid inoculating their brethren with this 
infection. 

Yet, as the rights of man are the rights of every 
man, so every man has a right to think for himself; 
and if he will clothe his thoughts in decent lan- 
guage, he has a right to submit his views to tiie 
^ public eye. But, blessed be God, we are, as a 
people, well enough acqusdnted with the rights of 
man to know that the charter of his rights endows 
no man with a right to do wrong. 

On the whole, as difference of opinion hath 
existed, and will continue to exist, among the indi* 
viduaJs which constitute the aggregate of mjinkind, 
and as our free constitutions admit of this difference, 
what have we to do but mutually to agree to differ ? 
well knowing that while we keep within legal 
bounds, our admirable constitution, like an indulgent 
parent, will spread over us its protecting wings. 

Let us, then, my beloved friends, however we 
may be disposed to censure men or measures, leave 
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it to the uninfluenced determination of a majority 
of free citizens to approve or disapprove, agreeably 
to the direction of their best informed judgment. 

Yet, 83 ^strength is established by union, and 
nothing can be more desirable than unity of spirit in 
the bond of peace, it is every man's duty, it is every 
man's interest, to exert himself for the promotion 
and establishment of peace. Blessed are the peace- 
makers ; they shall be called the children of God. 
But as opposition always begets opposition, so the 
mild influence of peaceful measures is the best 
calculated to beget and preserve peace ; and it is, * 
and always will be, a truth, that a soft answer tum- 
eth away wrath, while grievous words stir up 
anger. 

As our constitution is the boast of the unpreju- 
diced part of the world, so it is the envy of the 
malignant, the ambitious, and the designing, both 
abroad and at home. Distinguished and highly 
blessed as we are, we cannot be without external 
and internal foes ; and it is sometimes difficult for 
any but Him who trieth the reins to determine who 
is the genuine friend, — who is the dangerous foe. 
But every lover of his country, when he beholds 
American citizens contending, — acrimoniously con- 
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tending, ^~ with each other, experiences the same 
sensations which agitated the bosom of Moses when 
he beheld the strife of his brethren in Egypt ; aad» 
impelled hj his feelings, he wiU invohmtarily adopt 
the language of the Hebrew patriot : ^' Srs, why 
do you thus ; are ye not brethren ? " little do 
these contending parties know how much their dis- 
sensions gratify the worst passions and most unwor- 
thy part of their species. 

But it is with inexpressible pleasure that we are 
enabled to indulge the pleasing hope, that in this 
most respectable branch of the Union these conten- 
tions will never be carried to any very injurious 
lengths. The good sense and amorpatria of the 
citizens at large will always oblige them to sacrifice 
private interests, and, what is sometimes more diffi- 
cult, private resentments, to public good. The 
virtuous mind gathers great consolation while be- 
holding men of every description mixing together, 
on public occasions, and looking with a benign 
aspect upon each other. This is the Lord's doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes ; and we will there- 
fore praise his name with a song, and magnify him 
with thanksgiving. 

Blessed as we are, considering the' uncertainty 
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of human affairs, we cannot forbear humbly and fer- 
vently to beseech the great Author of these bless- 
ings that he would vouchsafe graciously to prolong 
them to us ; that he would imprint upon our hearts 
a deep and solemn sense of our obligations to him 
for them ; that he would teach us rightly to esti- 
mate their immense value ; that he would preserve 
us from the arrogance of prosperity, or from hazard- 
ing the advantages we enjoy, by delusive pursuits ; 
that he would dispose us to merit* the continuance 
of his favors, by not abusing them, by our gratitude 
for them, and by a correspondent conduct, as citi- 
zens and as men ; that he would render this country 
more and more a safe and propitious asylum for the 
unfortunate of other countries ; that he would extend 
among us true and useful knowledge ; that he would 
diffuse and establish habits of sobriety, order, mo- 
rality, and piety ; and, finally, that he would impart 
all the blessings we possess, or ask for ourselves, to 
the whole family of mankind. How sublime is the 
reflection, that at this hour those individuals who 
constitute, in the aggregate, the most favored nation 
upon the globe, with their beloved chief at their 

* Thoagbire may not merit atight from God, to wBom we stand Indebtad 
fbr all we possess, yet we may hare claims upon each other. 
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heady are collected, for the purpose of looking OTer 
tixe rent-roll of their inheritance, with grateful 
hearts, acknowledging to whom they are indebted 
for all, saying, with one voice. Not unto us, not 
unto us, but unto thy name, Lord, be all the 
glory ; at the same moment supplicating, and with 
fer\ or of devotion, not for themselves only, but for 
the residue of mankind. Surely no day like the 
present ever exhibited such an epitome of that state 
of being which only is more blessed than ouis. 

Thirdly, and lastly. We are to consider spiritual 
blessings. 

While contemplating, with grate&l transport^ our 
natural and civil rights, and all those attendant bless- 
ings which, by divine favor, we so richly enjoy, our 
bosoms swell with augmenting gratitude, when we 
recur to our religious rights and privileges. These 
are, of all others, the most valuable and best estab- 
lished rights of man. Without these, all our other 
blessings would only serve to make life wretched, in 
the dread apprehension of death. The Father of 
mercies hath blessed the sojourners in the present 
world with a rich inheritance ; but it is defiled, and 
it fadeth away, while, in the seed of Abraham, we 
are blessed with an inheritance incorruptible and 
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undefiled, and that fadeth not away. Here, our 
peace is liable to be broken ; but the peace made 
by the blood of the cross is that peace which pass- 
eth all understanding ; and being the covenant of 
God's peace, it shall never be removed. 

This state of things cannot be our rest, for it ia 
defiled ; but there is a rest remaineth for the people 
of Qod, where nothing that defileth can ever enter. 
As citizens of tiiis world, notwithstanding the bless- 
ings which we enjoy, revelation and reflection teacH 
us to expect tribulation ; but as feUow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of faith, we look 
forward to uninterrupted pleasure in worlds beyond 
llie sky. 

Glancing over our spiritual blessings, I am con- 
strained to pronounce them innumerable. In them 
we have the free gift of God, everlasting life ; and 
for this we unite to magnify his most holy name. 
We are also bound to give thanks on behalf of all 
mankind, inasmuch as he who is our life is also the 
life of the world. God so loved the world that he 
gave them his Son ; and this Son, thus given, gave 
himself a ransom for all. He died for ilie sins of 
the whole world. By the grace of God, he tasted 
death for every man. He was delivered up to 
21 
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death for us all ; and it is therefore that he is the 
Saviour of all men, to be testified in due time. Is 
sin the source of sorrow ? Christ Jesus was mani- 
fested to take away our sins, to redeem us finom all 
iniquity, and to purify us to himself. Is the 
knowledge of God necessary to the enjoyment of 
God ? They shall all know him, saith the Lord, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them. 
Can no man know the things of God but by the 
Spirit of God? It is written. They shall be all 
taught of God. Are the people unwilling to come 
to God for life ? They shall, saith God, be willing, 
in the day of my power. Have they made a coTe- 
nant with death, and an agreement with hell? 
Thus saith the Lord, Your covenant with death 
shall be broken, and your agreement with hell shall 
not stand. Have the people sold themselves for 
naught ? — they shall be redeemed without money. 
Does death and heU hold many, very many, wretched 
captives? Death and heU shall deliver up the 
dead ; — the first shall be swallowed up of victory, 
and the second shall be cast into the lake of fire. 
death, saith the Lord, I will be thy plague ; 
grave, — hades, or hell, — I will be thy destruction. 
Do the kingdoms of the world wander after the 
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beast ? Do ihey worslnp this beast in the church, 
*— in the state ? The kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdom of God, and of his Christ. 
Does the whole creation groan and travail in pain 
together ? They shall be brought into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God ; and there shall be no 
more pain, for God, even our God, shall wipe away 
every tear from every eye. Thus speak the oracles 
of God ; thus spake the Faithful and True. And is 
it possible that we can attend to such soul-satisfying 
sounds as these, than music, in its softest strains, 
more sweet, without joining with the royal prophet, 
— without adopting his language, — and from the 
abundance of an overflowing heart exclaimiDg, I 
win praise the name of God with a song, and mag- 
nify him with thanksgiving ? 

But while we contemplate the blessings secured 
to us by God our Saviour, we should not be unmind- 
ful of the privileges of a religious nature by which 
we are distinguished in this present world. We 
have now no imperious, dogmatizing creed-makers, 
availing themselves of their influence over the secu- 
lar power to enforce their opinions. We can now 
worship our God precisely according to the dictates 
of our own consciences. We can now, in our way 
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to public worship, intersect the paths of our fellow- 
men, withoat the smallest dread of censure, — witii* 
out encountering either the malignant glance or the 
supercilious sneer. We can now confess the ties 
of amity, although we do not worship in the same 
place, or entertain the same ideas of the object of 
our adoration. The philosopher of Yemey, speak- 
ing of Pennsylvania, pronounced it the paradise of 
the globe ; and, rendering a reason for this decision, 
*' There," said he, '^ every man thinks for himself; 
and he can publish his thoughts without terror. In 
that happy country, sects are so multiplied, and so 
various, that no one party can ever accumulate a 
number sufficiently large to trample upon the rest" 
Blessed be the QoA of our salvation, this vast ad^ 
vantage is not, at this period, confined to the State 
of Pennsylvania; but this salutary indulgence is 
now the inestimable privilege of the United States 
at large ; and we are right happy to observe that 
certain characters, having lost the power to oppress, 
have also, in a very great degree, lost the inclina- 
tion. 

How astonishing the change which hath taken 
place in this country, and how friendly to the inter* 
ests of society is this change ; and should we con- 
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tinue in the way of peace, how great may be our 
improvements. It is rational, from present appear- 
ances, to indulge a hope that our ministers will be 
ministers of peace ; that they will approve them- 
selves workmen who need not be ashamed ; that, as 
followers of them who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises, they will, from the abundance 
of their believing hearts, declare the ministry of 
reconciliation, assuring every creature that God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing unto them their trespasses, and calling 
upon them, in the language of unfeigned affection, 
thus beseeching them, in Christ's stead, to be recon- 
ciled unto God ; assuring them, as a further induce- 
ment to their being thus reconciled, that God the 
Saviour, although he knew no sin personally, was 
made sin for them, that they may be made the 
righteousness of God in him. 

May we not rationally cherish hope, that, under 
the influence of the spirit of our meek and lowly 
Master, whom they profess to serve, they will not^ 
only preach peace by the blood of the Cross, but 
that they will, both by precept and example, lead 
their adherents into the way of peace, which is the 
way everlasting? May we not indulge a hope, 
21* 
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that, under the constraining influence of the love of 
Christ, they will lead their hearers to love Gody 
who first loved them, and, as the chosen of God, to 
love one another with pure hearts fervently ? Thus 
win the religion of Grod our Saviour appear to be 
what it really is, worthy of all acceptation. l^Iay 
we not, without being too sanguine, entertsdn an 
expectation that the era approaches when, instead 
of the odious distinctions of orthodox and heterodox, 
of democrat and aristocrat, of federal and anti-fed- 
eral, we may, as the children of one Father, as 
members of the same community, consider it as 
much our interest as our duty to do good, and thus 
approve ourselves the children of our Father who 
is in heaven ? 

Under such benign auspices, may we go on our 
way rejoicing, saying. Not on this day only, but 
on every future day of our lives, I will praise the 
name of God with a song, and will magnify him 
with thanksgiving. 

And that this may be our mutual felicity, may 
God of his infinite mercy grant, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord ; to whom be glory now, henceforth, 
and forever. Amen and Amen. 
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A VERY great change has taken place in the condition of the Uni- 
Tcrsalist denomination within the last thirty years. Its gain in 
numl>crs, in wealth, in intelligence and .in social and religious influ- 
ence, .has far exceeded the expectations of those sanguinj friends \Yho, 
at the period from which we date, were engaged in promoting its 
interests. Though it has encountered great obstructions, its march 
has bicn constantly onward, and every year has witnessed its steady 
and healthy growth. Among the pruicipal causes of this success 
must be placed the character of its early ministers. They were men 
of heroic courage, unshrinking fidelity, and unwearying devotion to 
their faith. "With them the doctrine of universal salvation was the 
distinguishing glory of the gospel, its great central truxli, ecjually 
essential to the honor of God and the hope of the soul. To the proc- 
lamation of this glorious doctrine, they consecrated all their time 
and talents. Thoy brought to their work strong minds, warm hearts 
and a sleepless zeal. Though not learned in the literature of the 
schools, iliey had a profound knowledge of the Bible. In the science 
of God they had no superiors, and they unfolded it with an ability 
and eloquence which carried conviction to many of the best minds in 
the country. These fathers were all missionaries, and travelled f«ir 
and near to proclaim their message of love and of life. The school- 
house, the private dwelling, the bam, the grove, and occasionally a 
church, were the places in which they declared their word. Some- 
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times their coDgregations were small, and sometimes large; bat 
whether great or small, they preached with all the ardor and power 
the J could command. Such labors could not be in vain. Men of 
sound judgment, of stern integrity and generous hearts, were 
enrolled, in great numbers, among the friends of the bencTolent reli- 
gion. In every town where these apostles labored, they made con- 
verts who were not ashamed to own their opinions, and who had 
ability to defend them. The influence of these converts was great. 
By their good lives and their sound arguments, they impressed their 
fdith upon the hearts of their children, and won over to it many of 
their townsmen. With these men some of our best societies origin- 
ated. No matter how opposed, whether by ridicule, argument, or 
the withdrawal of patronage, they would stand up firmly, and use 
every exertion in their power for truth. They were leaders in the 
cause, corner-stones of societies, pillars of mighty and enduring 
strength. 

From among the sons of these noble men our ministry has had 
large accessions. Learning the doctrine of grace from their fathers, 
and like them esteeming it to be of priceless worth, they felt them- 
selves called of God to bo its ministers. In different parts of the 
country, and without any of the fostering care of preachers, thcflo 
yoi^ng men have risen up in the strength and power of the Lord ; 
and now many of them are filling the pulpits of our largest societies, 
and are exerting an influence corresponding to the places they occupy. 
With the faithful advocates, brought forward under such circum- 
stances, stands Rev. Lemuel Willis, who was l>om Aj^ril 24, 1802, 
in Windham, Vt., where he resided till his eleventh year, when his 
family removed to Westmoreland, N. 11. Several years Ijefore his 
birth his father became a Universalist, by hearing Rev. Klhanan 
Winchester. He embraced, with his whole heart, the dvx»trine 
preached by that great and eloquent man ; and, like the numerous 
converts to which we have referred, the doctrine was the leading 
theme of his conversation, and the rule of his life. It was with him 
not a cold abstraction, which lay dead in his mind, but a glorious 
truth, full of life, and worthy his warmest love. Early did he 
instil it into the soul of his son, and faithfully did ho toach him to 
study the Scriptures ; and with a corresponding eamestnesa did he 
seek to make him familiar with their correct interpretation, so far 
as he could by the helps then possessed. Though the religious 
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world around him was strongly opposed to Universalism, and though 
the preaching to which he listened was adverse to it, the influence of 
the fiither so guarded him that he never believed the doctrine of 
endless misery. This fact is worthy the attention of parents, for it 
shows how much may be done, even under adverse circumstances, to 
train up the young in the truth. 

The labor of the father was, perhaps, in a degree, facilitated by 
the natural tendency of the son's mind to religion. He always had 
a love for the Scriptures and religious books, and took great pleasure 
in their perusal. Such being the ruling love of his mind, it was nat- 
orcd that his attention should have been early turned to the minis- 
try. Viewed, however, in a worldly light, there was but little 
inducement for him to engage in such a work. In his whole state 
there was only one society able to gi?e its preacher a respectable sup- 
port. All the others had preaching only a small proportion of the 
time, and for that they gave but a meagre compensation. The prospect 
was not much if any better in any of the other New England States, 
except Massachusetts, — and even there we had only some six or 
eight societies able to have constant preaching. But these dubious 
pjrospects hod no discouraging effect upon his heart, for he was not 
actuated by worldly considerations. His were the higher considera- 
tions of duty and usefulness. His firiends strongly opposed his deter- 
mination, and used every persuasion in their power to induce him to 
relinquish it. They told him that he should pursue a callmg which 
would, at least, give him a living, and that the Universalist ministry 
would not do it. But he had faith in God, and believed that he 
would not let his faithful servants suffer ; that if he had a work to 
be done, he would provide for those who performed it. He, there- 
fore, listened not to the voice of distrust and worldly ambition, but 
to that voice which spake from the depths of his heart, bidding him 
become a public advocate of the despised faith. Afler a brief 
academical course of study, he placed him^lf under the tuition of 
Rev. Samuel C. Loveland, of Reading, Vt., a man of sound learning, 
a thorough biblical scholar, and every way well qualified to fit young 
men for the ministry. With him he prepared for the work which 
he had chosen, having for a companion in his studies Dolphus Skin- 
ner, a fellow- townsman and valued friend, vrho had long been an 
intimate associate, and vms with him in his academical studies at 
Chesterfield, N. H. They started together on foot for the study of 
22 
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Mr. LoTeland ; and during their residence with him, and ia theii 
early labors in the ministry, their hearts seemed to be united, in 
true affection, like the hearts of David and Jonathan. The first ser- 
mon of Mr. Willis was deliyered on the fourth Sabbath in July, 
182^ he preaching half the day, and his fellow-atudenk the other 
half. 

In September of the same year, the General Convention of Univer* 
ealists, which is now denominated the United States Conventioii of 
Universalists, met in Warner, N. H. The gathering on that occa> 
sion was very large, and the meeting was one of great interest and 
power. Its influence on the cause of truth was salutary in the high- 
est d^reo ; all present gained new strength, new life, new zeal ; and 
when they returned to their homes, in differoit parts of the country 
they carried with them the spirit of the occamon, and desciibed in 
earnest language the wonders which they had heard, and the joy 
which they had felt. The writer of this sketch, then fifteen yeaza 
of age, resided some thirty miles from the place of the mee^g, and 
he will never forget the enthuoasm of the friends when they returned 
from that Pentecostal feast. Elated with hope, and animated by 
prospects such as before had never gladdened their vision, tbnr reli- 
gion took hold of them vdth a new power, and was seen in all its 
vastnees, excellence and beauty. Father Ballou, mighty and elo- 
quent in the Scriptures, was present at the Convention, and his ser- 
mon electrified the multitude, which hung with breathless attention 
upon his words. All the preaching was powerful, convincing, tknd 
calculated to call into exercise the best affections of the heart. 

One cause of gratulation, and one particularly interesting feature 
of the meeting, was the large accession there made to the ministiy. 
Nine young men, and most of them persons of great promise, received 
the fellowship of the denomination. Nine new ministers in one 
year ! Such an event had never before occurred, and all thanked 
God and took courage. Among those then fellowshipped w^e L 
Willis, D. Skinner, T. S. King, and M. B. Ballou, men who have 
been eminently faithful and useful. 

The month following the convention at Warner, Mr. Willis com 
menccd an engagement with the societies in Washington, Stoddard, 
Marlow and Ackworth, N. II., dividing his time equally among th« 
four places. Ills dignity of manner, his deep piety, his earnest seal, 
and his promising talents, rendered his ministry especially attractive 
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He sheared at onco the confidence of the public, and was regarded aa 
a sincere and devoted servant of Christ. Though not less distinctive 
in his preaching tlian those who had preceded him, he was doubtless 
more practical ; and while he faithfully opposed error in all its forms, 
he avoided references to the character and motives of those who dif- 
fered from him, seeing no reason for attacking those of whose hon- 
esty he had no question. This feature of his ministry, together with 
his very reverent character and great candor, did much to secure him 
a hearing among many who were connected with other sects. The 
result was a large attendance upon his preaching in the several 
places where he labored, and a very great increase of religious 
interest. 

Mr. Willis did not confine himself to the towns in which he was 
statedly employed, but preached lectures during the week, and occa- 
monally spent a Sabbath in the adjoining towns. Lempster was ono 
of the places which he often visited; and, through his labors, there 
was awakened in the place a great attention to religion. Several 
persons were baptized by immersion, and among them were the 
parents of Kev. A. A. Miner, who have faithfully adorned their 
religion by a good life, and whose zeal abates not in their declining 
age. 

In 1824 Mr. Willis was married to Almanda R. Simmons, of 
Westmoreland, N. H., a young lady of excellent character, and 
worthy to be the companion of a Christian minister. At the time 
of his marriage, he removed to Lebanon, N. H., where ho remained 
till near the close of the year 1826, when he removed to Troy, N. Y. 
His ministry in both of these places was very successful, and he 
enjoyed the love and esteem of all the people. Under his ministry in 
Troy, a lady of eminence, by the name of Linn, and daughter of 
Chancellor Livingston, became a convert to Universalism. The 
society in Troy was the first of which he had charge that was able 
to have constant preaching. While there he started a semi-monthly 
periodical, called the Evangelical Repository^ which, at the close of 
the first year, was united with the Utica itfii^flsinc, afterwards called 
the Evangelical Magazine^ of which Mr. Willis became joint editor 
with his early friend. Rev. D. Skinner. Mr. J. M. Austin, now edi- 
tor of the Christian Ambassador , during the ministry of Mr. Willis, 
resided in Troy, and printed the Bcpository, He was an active and 
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nseful member of the parish, and, by his ezemplaiy depoitment, did 
much for the advancement of the cause. 

At the close of his second year, Mr. Willis removed to Salem, 
Mass. Here he found a field of labor, especially suited to his taste 
and his talents ; and under his ministry the society rapidly increased 
in numbers and strength. It vrill be no disparagement tc the aevera] 
worthy and able ministers who have labored with the ponsh in 
Salem, to say, that .no one of them took a more exalted positioa is 
the city, or did more for the interests of our religion. The high 
moral and Christian tone of his preaching, the dignity and arbanity 
of his manneicB, and the propriety of his daily walk, secured for him 
the esteem not only of his own parish, but all who knew him. He 
was universally regarded as a true minister, and as an example of 
the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith 
and in purity. 

After a highly successful ministry of eight years and a half, much 
to the regret of his people, he tore himself away from them. The 
trial was as severe to him and his excellent companion as it was to 
them, for very strong were the ties by which they were united. He 
&lt, however, that duty to his family required his removal to some 
retired place, where different droumstanoes would surround those for 
whose welfare he was deeply solidtous. Accordingly he removed to 
Washington, X. H., his first home in the ministry. At the end of 
two years, he received a call to settle in Lynn, Mass., and, as 
the causes which induced him to leave Salem were removed, he 
accepted the invitation, and commenced his labors there in June, 
1839. While in this place, he declined an invitation to settle in 
Roxbury, Mass. ; but, during the fourth year of his ministry, he 
accepted one given him from Gambridgeport, Mass., where he 
remained three years. In this place he had many severe trials. His 
o^*n health was poor, and his wife was seriously ill all the time. 
Though the friends were kind and indulgent, and did much to l^nd 
him to them, he felt that duty to his companion required him to 
resign his charge, that he might try the effect of a change of clime 
upon her. Ho, therefore, removed to Claremont, N. H., where, as 
at Washington, he paid some attention to agriculture, in connection 
with his duties as a minister. The object of this removal was not 
realized ; his devoted wife continued to decline, till, on the 23d of 
September, 1846, she departed from earth. Amiable in her dispod- 
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tion, cheerful in the discharge of her duties, and firm in her attach- 
ment to her faith, ho found in her one who truly sympathized 
with him in his labors and trials, and who helped him bear the bur- 
dens of life ; and with a sad heart he committed her remains to the 
grave, feeling that the light of his home had been extinguished. But 
his confidence was in God ; and, realizing that his children, his reli- 
gion and the world had claims upon him, he roused his desponding 
energies, and pressed forward in his work. 

During the year 1847, he took to his home another companion, 
suitable in age and character as a mother for his children, and a help 
for the minister of Christ. She was the widow of Maj. Daniel George, 
of Warner, N. II. Not long subsequent to their marriage, it was 
found that their mutual interests required their residence in Warner, 
to which place they removed, ailer disposing of bis estate in Clare- 
mont. He was not content with this situation ; only half of his 
Sabbaths were employed in the place of his residence ; and his heart 
yearned for a situation where his whole time could be given to his 
profession. Accordingly he removed to Orange, Mass., where ho 
labored with great success for three years, at the end of which time 
he received an invitation to settle in Portsmouth, N. H., over one of 
our largest and best societies. This is a field of labor, similar, in 
many respects, to Salem, and' Mr. W. feels now as though he Lad 
got home. His ministry is highly successful, and his society is united 
and prosperous. 

From the details which have been presented, we think a just esti- 
mate may be formed of the character, talents and usefulness, of Mr. 
Willis. We deem it necessary, therefore, to add only a few remarks, 
for we do not design to enter into any analysis of his mind, or 
express any opinion with reference to the rank which should bo 
assigned him as a preacher. Propriety forbids a labor of this kind, 
it Ijeing an office which should be performed for the dead rather than 
the living. 

Mr. Willis has been a diligent student, and his reading has been 
well selected. His time has been given to history, the sciences, and 
standard works on theology and morals, rather than those light pro- 
ductions which some think do so much for style. He has paid con- 
siderable attention to Latin and Greek, some to the German lan- 
guage, and is able to translate French >vith a good degree of accu- 
racy. He is a plain, strong, chaste writer, and an energetic and 
22* 
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oommaDdin<; speaker. His scnnons indicate thought, lesearch and 
care, arc elevated in their tone, and well adapted to the wants of his 
people. Uo has good judgment, and has never been deluded by any 
of the fancies of dreamers. His ministry, from the commencement to 
the present day, has been one of rare success ; and though he faaa 
been located in several places, he has left no enemies in any of them ; 
and there is not a pulpit in which he has stood, where his preseooe 
would not excite glad emotions in all the people. Everywhere he is 
beloved, honored and esteemed; and against his &ir fame even 
suspicion has never uttered a word. 

While in Gambridgeport an excellent lithograph of him^ wa« pub- 
lished by his friends, which is faithfully preserved, as a memento of 
a cherished minister. 
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DISCOURSE VIIL 



THE DUTY OF STEADFASTNESS IN THE CHRISTIAN 
PROFESSION. 

" Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye Btead&£t, onmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord ; forasmuch as ye know that your 
labor Is not in rain in the Lord.'* — 1 Cob. zt. 58. 

This affectionate language of an apostle is re- 
corded upon that page on which preeminently tri- 
umphs immortality. It forms the conclusion of 
one of the most interesting and important chapters 
found in any book. Its contents are worth more to 
the human soul, that longs for future ever-during 
being, than all that Plato wrote or Socrates con- 
ceived ; for it answers in the affirmative the solemn 
inquiry long ago anxiously indulged, " If a man 
die, shall he live again ? " and, to the believing 
' heart, the answer gives "joy unspeakable and full 
of glory/' 

The fifteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians — which 
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stands out from its connection " like an apple of 
gold in a picture of silver '* — was addressed to 
those " beloved brethren " to whom the great apos- 
tle had, in years then past, preached the gospel ; 
who believed it, and had been saved by it. This 
appears from the commencement, which reads ns 
follows : "Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you 
the gospel which I preached unto you ; which also 
ye have received, and wherein ye stand, and by 
which ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what I 
preached unto you, unless ye Jiave believed in vain. 
For I delivered unto you first of all, that which I 
also received, how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures, and that he was buried, 
and that he arose again from the dead, according to 
the Scriptures." 

He then proceeded to remind them of the great 
fact that Christ was seen, after his resurrection, by 
James and Cephas, by the other apostles as well as 
by himself, and by more than five hundred brethren 
at once. And from thence he deduced an admira- 
ble argument in proof of the resurrection of the 
human family. 

Having in this manner " stirred up their minds 
by way of remembrance " of those things which he 
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had formerly taught them, and which made them 
enlightened and happy Christians, in great kind- 
ness and love, he took that opportunity to urge 
upon them anew the imperious duty of being stead- 
fast and immovable in their profession of such a 
glorious faith, and in illustrating it by everything 
lovely and praiseworthy. 

These earnest and loving words have reference 
to that duUji — its reasonableness^ — and the induce- 
ments which the believer in Christ has to fuli&l the 
same ; and in their discussion, before speaking of 
the duty itself, and the inducement which the en- 
lightened Christian has to perform it, we would 
notice the reasonableness of being steadfast in the 
profession of Christ's religion, and "always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord." 

The sainted author of this language seems to 
have intimated this reasonableness by the use of 
the term therefore, by which he introduces the same, 
as though it was a legitimate inference or just con- 
clusion from premises laid down in the statements 
made. " Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast,'* &c. This form of expression implies 
that certain facts, or principles, had been stated as 
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matters of faith, which would render this duty a 
reasonable service. 

What reasons, then, did he assign ? What 
great principles of faith and duty did he discover, 
which ought to influence the followers of Christ to 
be steadfast and unmoved ? Did he appeal to the 
fears of the Corinthians ? Did he labor to incite 
in their minds dreadful apprehensions of the divine 
judgments, in order to induce them to hold fast 
their attachment to the cause of religion ? Far 
otherwise. He appealed to a higher, holier, and 
better principle in the mind of man, than fear. He 
showed them at once that such a duty was suitable, 
was reasonable. 

The discourse, of which our text is the conclu- 
sion, contains a luminous discussion of three most 
grand and interesting subjects ; namely, that of 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead, also that 
of the resurrection of the entire human family, and 
that, too, of the subduing or reconciling of all 
things to Christ when God shall be all in all. 

His argument is this : If Christ is risen from the 
dead, Christianity i^ true. And if, "as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,'' 
we shall be raised "incorruptible ;" moreover, if 
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Jesus Christ shall reign until he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet, and the sublime end be gained 
for which he received the kingdom, then we may- 
have a blessed hope for ourselves and our race. 
Nothing can shake our faith, nothing can move us. 
Human philosophy will be powerless ; riches, hon- 
ors and worldly distinctions will be ineflfectual, — 
nay, even persecutions, in their most appalling 
forms, will fail to influence us to give up our faith 
or prove recreant to our Master and his religion. 
Well, then, and beautifully did he add, after thank- 
ing God " who giveth the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ," "therefore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord ; forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord." 

The duty of being steadfast, so earnestly urged, 
now demands our contemplation ; and let us con- 
sider what it implied in the time of Paul, as well 
as what it imposes at the present time. 

As a faithful servant of the Redeemer, and as a 
lover of humanity, he felt a great solicitude that all 
who professed the Christian name should be ** well 
grounded and built up in the faith," and " adorn 
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the doctrine of God their Saviour with well-ordered 
lives and godly conversation." 

Such being his solicitude, he wrote his several 
epistles to different churches that then had been 
formed, with a view to correct errors where any 
were incorporated into the faith of those early 
Christians, and to impart a knowledge of the trath, 
as it is in Jesus, .to minds not well instructed. 
Moreover, he would encourage them to "hold fast 
the profession of their faith without wavering," 
always abounding in good works. 

Every reflecting mind is aware that the followers 
of Christ, in that affe of the world, were, in many 
respects, quite differently circumstanced from Chris- 
tians of the present times. To profess Christianity 
was not then, as now, to insure the respect and 
honor of the wise and good of every name ; but it 
was to incur the hatred of the great and the re- 
proach of the many, and, often, it gained for them 
a martyr's crown. There was everything to det^r 
them from professing the proscribed and hated re- 
ligion of the Son of God, but the joys of faith and 
the blessedness of hope that took hold on heaven. 
They were, then, with all their prejudices and the 
many fearful circumstances of their case, made 
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Christians, by hearing the simple yet glorious facts of 
Christ's death, resurrection, and ministry, preached 
by those who went forth to proclaim a crucified and 
risen Lord. 

How highly favored is the lot of Christ's disci- 
ples in this the nineteenth century, when compared 
with that of those who first named the name of the 
Holy and Just One ! But eighteen centuries, with 
aU that has been done to advance the Kedeemer's 
kingdom in the world, have not removed every 
obstacle to an espousal and profession of the relig- 
ion of the Saviour. Though the same influences, 
in many important respects, do not exist now to 
prevent as well as to unsettle and render unstable 
the faith of the Christian, that operated to that end 
in the age of St. Paul, yet there are causes which 
seem to prevent many from being well grounded in 
the faith of the gospel. But in this connection it 
is not unappropriate to say, that while we have 
just occasion to regret that anything should hinder 
ft sincere and hearty profession of the religion of 
Christ, and stand in the way of making endeavors 
after the divine life, we have everlasting reasons 
for gratitude to God that so many **who have 
come to marvellous light," do continue steadfast 
23 
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and unmovable, and have witnessed and are now 
witnessing a good profession. Bat let us define 
ibis great duty. 

It is trae that, in order to a fiilfilment of this 
religious obligation, three things are indispensable, 
namely, a thorough understanding of the doctrine of 
the gospel ; a firm religious principle ; and true 
decision of Christian character. 

1. Let us first notice the prerequisite of under* 
standings that is, of having a knowledge of the 
teachings of the gospel. It is certain that if we 
would "give every man who asketh of us the 
reason of the hope that is in us,'' we must know 
what that reason is ; and it is no trifling matter to 
become acquainted with the evidences, to be con- 
versant with the proofs, and be familiar with the 
argument, by which the Christian religion itself, or 
that form of it by us professed, is established and 
sustained. There are many, in eveiy community, 
who are good and pious Christians, but who would 
be unable to meet the caviller and readily refiite 
the objections he might ofier, as by others they 
have been. Still they remain satisfied with a 
religion which has so much to commend it to their 
espousal, and which has been believed and rejoiced 
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in by the great and the good of every age since 
the days of the Saviour. More than one half, 
probably, of those who have had what is called a 
Christian education, receive their religious faith 
upon trust. The conviction, with regard to the 
truth of any religious sentiment they may enter- 
tain, is not the result of thorough investigation into 
the merits of the claim that sentiment may prefer. 
Of this numerous class are all those of every Chris- 
tian name who are what they are merely because 
their parents or friends are so distinguished or so 
connected in the numerous family of Christian sects. 
This is not as it should be. Every person should 
be persuaded in his own mind in regard to what is 
gospel truth ; and whoever will take the requisite 
pains may be so persuaded. 

The first Christians were believers, not because 
others believed, but in consequence of their own 
understandings having been enlightened by that 
truth which maketh free from error and sin. They 
came to the knowledge of divine truth, and were 
saved. So it was with the early Protestants ; so it 
has been with the pioneers of every new sect, as it 
has arisen in succession in the Christian church, 
since the time of Martin Luther. Hence, the 
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leaders of any new sect are geneiallj steadfiust and 
unmoTable* 

We see a striking instance of this kind in the 
fathers of our yonng and rising Israel. Those 
loved and venerated men— all whose names are 
dear to our hearts — were steadfast amidst tiie 
buflTetings of this world's scorn ! They were rooted 
and grounded in the faith of the restitution, and 
like Mount Zion they could not be moved. It was 
very much so in regard to those men and women, 
generally, who, in those days, embraced these 
views of the results of the Saviour's mission. It 
is seldom you meet with instances of a want, in 
them, of steadfastness in faith even to the end. 
They praise God for the unsearchable riches of his 
grace, and bless the memory of his ministers whom 
he made instrumental of bringing them to the 
knowledge of such amazing grace. 

But, since that time, as our sentiments have been 
more generally adopted, and consequently become 
less unpopular, converts to our religious sentiments 
have been multiplied of both ministers and laity, 
some of whom have not been steadfast in their pro- 
fession of this faith. This state of things, however, 
is just what might be expected ; for many have 
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been led to espouse the doctrine of " the reconcili- 
ation of all things," from other reasons than be- 
cause they were fully persuaded of its truth, and 
had seen it in all its just and beautiful proportions. 
They have not been called, as were their elders, to 
go oft into the thickest of the battle, and like good 
soldiers of the cross to put on the helmet and 
breast-plate, and be clad in the whole armor of 
tmth divine. The consequence has been, as they 
have not felt the need of the entire panoply of God's 
word, so they have failed to search out and under- 
stand fiilly the proofs of the great doctrine they had 
professed ; for it very seldom, if ever, occurs that a 
minister or layman renounces this sentiment whose 
mind has been enlightened and sanctified with its 
light and spirit, and whose heart has garnered up 
the treasures of that heaven it reveals, unless such 
persons are insane or led away by a whirlwind of 
blind passion. 

Not always, we regret to say, do those sons 
and daughters, whose fathers and mothers in our 
churches have been steadfast to the end, follow 
their worthy example, and like them become thor- 
oughly acquainted and imbued with that doctrine 
whose crowning excellence is the highest glory of 
23* 
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religion itself, namely, the ultimate ingathering of 
all things in Christ. They hear it preached, and 
are apparently serious and devout in the house of 
worship ; but the deep fountains of their souls are 
not stirred, and the sparkling waters of eternal life 
do not come welling up in their hearts, by the 
blessed power of that gospel which brings life and 
immortality to light, and gives the joys of God's 
great salvation. Hence, though such may respect 
and countenance this faith, because parents or 
friends profess it, they have no steadfast attach- 
ment to it ; and, if circumstances should favor such 
a result, they could easily be made to countenance 
and support, if they did not believe, some other 
religious faith, less worthy the character of God 
and less joyous to the believing heart. There are, 
however, many noble exceptions to this state of 
things. There is a numerous class of young per- 
sons coming up now, who bid fair to be inteUigenfc, 
firm, and devoted Universalists. They come from 
the Sabbath school and Bible class. Their minds 
are filled with heaven's own light, and their hearts 
are baptized in its love. And there are others 
still, who, young though they be, are well in- 
structed, and established, and happy in this faith. 
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They have " proved all things, ^d hold fast what 
is good ;" and we bid them a hearty welcome to the 
ranks of the faithful followers of the Lord Jesus, 
while we earnestly commend theh: wise and tunely 
choice to the imitation of many others. 

2. We remark, in the next place, that nearly 
allied to and connected with a comprehensive 
knowledge of the doctrine of the gospel, should 
be a desire and purpose to be governed by firm 
religicus principle^ and thus it becomes an ele- 
ment of steadfastness in faith, and constancy in 
virtuous practice. The great reason why any are 
influenced by unswerving principle is, they have 
learned their Maker's will relative to their duty 
and destiny, and hence they adopt the apostolic 
maxim, " We aught to obey God ranter than men.'' 
Let the monitor within the mind — conscience — be 
obeyed, rather than any opposing master. To do 
thus is the Christian's duty, interest, honor, and 
purest delight. It is to believe what God has 
revealed ; it is to perform what he has commanded ; 
it is to accomplish what is felt to be duty, even 
though it expose one to reproach and jeopardize 
the love and praise of men. In this way Chris- 
tians of our age would imitate the early friends of 
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the Redeemer, in defending and adorning what is 
believed to be God's truth, though principaHties 
and powers frown upon them ; and thus would they 
obey their Maker and conscience. They trusted 
thoir Father's promises ; they believed in his Son ; 
they testified that God sent him to be the Saviour 
of the world, in opposition to the wishes of friends, 
the threats of enemies, and at the sacrifice of every 
earthly good, even life itself. They were faitiiful 
to their convictions, and were governed by true 
Christian principle. 

Is it true that Christians of to-day — who pre- 
tend to worship the same God that they did, be- 
lieve in the same divine Saviour, and profess the 
same benign religion — is it true that they act 
with the like uncompromising sincerity and fidelity 
in avowing, defending, and illustrating their relig- 
ious opinions, as characterized those who made a 
profession in the first age of the church, when to 
do that would expose them to reproach and peril ? 
Alas that we must say that this requirement is 
often sadly disregarded by many who claim to be 
Christians ! How great has been the number of 
those who seek to conceal their real sentiments, — 
who make it their study to keep back what they 
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soberly believe to be truth, — pretending that "it 
is not prudent to declare their doctrinal views, 
because tte world is not sufficiently enlightened to 
receive and appreciate them ! " This is the case 
with a great number who really believe in the ulti- 
mate holiness and happiness of all moral beings. 
But they pretend that it would not be good policy 
to speak out plainly and without reserve. But is 
this doing according to the dictates of pure relig- 
ious principle ? Certainly not ; and yet to obey 
God and the convictions of duty is as imperious 
now as it was ever. 

We have reason to thank God that the first 
preachers of the gospel were men who were will- 
ing to "labor and suffer reproach for trusting in 
the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, 
especially of those who believe.'* This was the 
course pursued by those men who left all to follow 
Christ, and to proclaim his final triumphs over sin 
and death. They waited to know the truth, and 
then fearlessly and faithfully preached it " whether 
men would hear or forbear." Truly may it be said 
that no person who is ashamed of the gospel of his 
salvation, can be steadfast in the faith, or abound 
in the work of the Lord. 
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&. But we pass, in the last place, to say that in 
order for any to he steadfast in the gospel profes- 
sion, they mast have and maintain true decision of 
Christian character. It is well for us to know our 
duty ; it is hotter still that we are disposed to do 
it ; hut it is host of all that we have promptness 
and decision also to lead us to its timely performance. 

Douhtiess mankind have heen placed under gre^ 
ohligations to those men in whose lives decision was 
a prominent characteristic, — men who have pointed 
out and led the way in all great reforms in govern- 
ment, religion, and morals. It was not enough that 
the patriots of the Revolution knew the greatness of 
the oppression by which they suffered from the ex- 
actions of a foreign power ; nor yet enough that 
they aspired to be freemen. It was necessary that 
those men, appointed to do deeds of noble daring, 
should be firm and decided, as, thank Heaven, they 
were, when they ** pledged their lives, their prop- 
erty, and sacred honor ! " 

That pilgrim-band that came to these shores in 
the ever-memorable Mayflower, and two centuries 
since laid broad and deep the foundation of our 
many excellent civil and social institutions, were 
men of great decision of character. They unwaver- 
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ingly adhered to what they regarded to be their 
duty, and lasting honor to their memory ! 

And that long line of martyr names who had 
rather die in the bosom of the flame, than prove 
recreant to trath and duty, is another eminent in- 
stance of true decision. 

And, my friends, it may require of us not a little 
moral courage to be always faithful to our Christian 
obligation in avowing and countenancing what we 
believe to be true in regard to the teachings of the 
divine word ; but let us, notwithstanding, " hold 
fast the profession of our faith without wavering,'* 
always trusting in God. But should any of us be 
undecided whether it is our duty to use our utmost 
influence in the advancement of the interests of our 
beloved Zion, let us repair to the humble grave of 
Winchester, in the city of Hartford, or stand by 
the resting-places of Murray and Ballon, in loveliest 
Auburn, and there muse on what they were and did^ 
till we shall pledge ourselves anew to be, like them, 
faithful even unto death ! 

It is a just occasion of gratitude, that though 
there have been some unstable ministers in our con- 
nection, yet that most of them are well grounded in 
the faith and heartily abound in the service of the 
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Lord ; and we can rejoice that the history of our 
denomination demonstrates the steadfastness, nn- 
movableness, and Christian excellence generally, of 
those who have " named the name of Jesus, the 
Saviour of the world." 

But, finally, let us consider the inducements we 
have to be " steadfast, unmovable, and always 
abounding in the work of the Lord." It is because 
*< our labor will not be in vain in the Lord." We 
thank God that our labors, our efforts, will not be 
unavailing in aiding on the work of self-improve- 
ment and the improvement of our fellow-men in the 
ways of righteousness and peace. " Our faith is 
not vain," for Christ has been "brought again from 
the dead." Our hope is full of immortality, be- 
cause all are to be made alive in Christ. Our joy 
is unspeakable, as Christ is to reign till all things 
are to be subject to him as he to the Father, that 
the Eternal One may be all in all. 

The end, then, has been foreseen. It has been 
foretold. All things are to be subdued to Christ, 
and the last enemy to God and man destroyed. 

It is our privilege and duty, then, to use the 
means of grace and be saved from sin. We have 
the same inducement to do this that the husband-* 
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man, who, in spring, might me assured of a boun- 
tiful harvest in autumn, would have to labor and 
toil in the cultivation of his lands. He knows that 
though the harvest is promised, and therefore cer- 
tain, it is certain only because the requisite means 
to that end will certainly be used. But he has 
double incentive to labor. He knows that his 
labor will not be in vain. He is not afraid that 
frosts, or mildew, or any other unfavorable circum- 
stance, will destroy his harvest. He rejoices that 
the end is sure, — that nothing can disappoint his 
hopes. So do we rejoice with joy unspeakable, 
that the triumphs of redeeming grace are ultimately 
to be universal ; and we feel a strong inducement 
to do what we can to aid on the work of reconciling 
men to God, and of being ourselves Christ-like, 
"Forasmuch as we know that our labor is not in 
vain in the Lord." Amen. 
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Ruton, Junt 11/A, 1852. 
Bet. a. a. Minsb. 

Djsab Bra : At a meeting of the Seoond Society of UiUTersalists, held in the 
Testry last erening, on motion of T. A. Gt>ddard, Eaq., it iras voted — 

** Ihat the Standing Committee be instructed to present the thanks of this 
BOdety to the Key. A. A. Miner, for the very able and eloquent disoonrsb 
deliyered at the funeral of our late venerable Senior Pastor, Bey. Hosea Ballon, 
and request a copy for publioation." 

In aooordanee with this vote, and in harmony with our own feelings, we 
hereby make the above request, hoping sincerely that you will be able to com- 
ply with our wishee. 

Tours fhitemally, 

Geo. W. Gaqe, 
Joseph Wwo, 
W. C. Eatbb, 
John S. DoYEir, 
Warren Boles, 

MoSSa MSLLEN, 

T. 0. Bacon, 



Standing Committee 

of the 

Second Society of 

Vhivenalitts, Boston, 



Boston, June lOth, 1852. 
Brethren : Yours of the 11th inst., requesting a copy of the disooono 
delivered at the funeral of our late Senior Pastor, is before me. 
In oomplianoe with your request, I herewith transmit the same. 
Yours, in the bonds of love, 

A. A. Miner. 

Messrs. Geo. W. Gaqe, Joseph Wing, W. C. Eayrs, John S. Doten, War- 
ren Boles, Moses Mellen, and T. C. Bacon, Committee of the Seoond 
Society of Univorsalista. 



DISCOURSE. 



OuB Father has fallen! Loved, venerated, full 
of years, as he was, he has passed from the places 
of his love to the home of his hope. His personal 
work is ended. He will speak to us no more, save 
by those affectionate words, those holy deeds, and 
those blessed memories, in which centre at once the 
joy and the grief of this solemn hour. The pres- 
ence of his inanimate clay repeats to us the declar- 
ation of the Master, *'I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do." 

And now, as we are gathered here, in a deeper 
afl^ction than we have ever known before, in what 
terms shall I appear before you? — I, who am 
myself a mourner, — who, did not my official posi- 
tion forbid, would gladly be seated in your midst, 
and listen to the solemn admonitions and appropri- 
ate consolations of this occasion, from the lips of 
some of the fathers who remain to us. Ye children 
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of the honored dead, ye worshippers at the altar of 
his love, ye ministers of that gospel which was the 
delight of his heart, what words can hefit this place 
and hour? The house of God, the presence of 
death, our grateful love, our cherished hopes, — 
these all raise our thoughts to Heaven. The declar- 
ation of confidence by the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, in the opening of the fifth chapter of his 
second Epistle to the Corinthians, shall be at once 
our text and our ground of comfort. 

*' For we know that if our oartlily honso of this tabenubcle were dia- 
tolyed, we hare a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heayens." 

What a blessed assurance! How unhesitating 
the confidence it expresses ! '^ For we know that 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.*' How beautiful 
is the figure by which this hope of a blessed and 
immortal life is communicated ! This body is but 
the " house we live in." The sufferings it endures, 
the pains that pierce it through, the diseases by 
which it is disquieted and wasted, warn us that 
" our earthly house *' must be " dissolved.'* But it 
is only our house that falls into decay. The invisi- 
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ble dweller there, allied unto the angels and unto 
God, rises from the falling tabernacle to an endur- 
ing building, the house of God, eternal in the 
heavens. Death comes thus clothed with promise, 
and animated with hope. It is a removal from an 
old and decaying tabernacle, to a new one, endur- 
ing, glorious, and blessed. No longer an enemy, 
the " grim messenger '' relaxes his visage, and the 
" king of terrors '* lays down his sceptre. Death 
becomes the " gate to endless joys," and we no 
longer << dread to enter there." 

The relations of death to the body are thus seen 
to be original and necessary. The proposition, 
^' Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return" 
(Gen. 3 : 19), is not a proposition which became 
true after man had sinned, but it became true when 
he was formed. The fact of mortality inheres, not 
in human sinfulness, but in the physical origin of 
man. ^^ Dust thou art," and therefore *^ unto dust 
fihalt thou return." 

The processes of birth, growth, waste, decay and 
death, common to all organized bodies, are neces- 
sary parts of one whole, and that whole organized 
existence. The recuperative energies of the organs 
of life, joined with the treasures of nourishment 
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adapted to the numerous varieties of physical exist- 
ences, show that growth, decay and death, were 
original conditions of organized life. The oi^gans of 
reproduction are not more conclusive evidence that 
birth is such a condition, than are the recuperative 
energies of life, that waste and decay, fitly consum- 
mated in death itself, bear to physical existences 
the same relation. 

Nor does this argument end here. The froitfiil- 
ness of the earth stands related to the sunshine and 
the rains ; and these to the diversification of the 
earth's surface, to the inclination of its axis to the 
plane of its orbit, to its distance from the central 
orb, and to the general aniangement of the world 
systems. To say, then, that sin is the origin of 
human mortality, is to say that it created the recu- 
perative energies of all physical existences, and 
readjusted the entire universe. This is ascribing 
too much to its power. Fatal as that power may be 
to the peace of the soul, it must not be allowed to 
usurp the place of the Creator, or shroud in absurd- 
ity the primary relations of things. Mortality is an 
original quality of " our earthly house ;" and when 
that mortality verifies its power, the body, as sueh^ 
no longer exists. 
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But, while the power of death over the hody is 
absolute and final, it has no such power over the 
soul. It demolishes the house, but cannot harm the 
tenant therein. I am not, however, prepared to 
say that the event of death is utterly powerless, as 
regards the soul. It may be the occasion of great 
good to it. True, it cannot affect the soul directly. 
Nor do those worldly misfortunes, which, neverthe- 
less, not unfrequently humble human pride, rebuke 
inordinate ambition, break in pieces the flinty heart, 
and rescue us from an all-engrossing worldliness. 
When, in the heart of man, duty is struggling with 
temptation, whatever lessens the power of the lat- 
ter, or removes the soul from its influence, turns 
the scale towards duty, and indirectly promotes 
virtue. Can there be any doubt that the event of 
death does this? — that it removes one from all 
those temptations which originate in the flesh, or 
which stand necessarily connected with the body ? 
Can there be any doubt that it may quicken our 
sensibilities, and awaken anew the holiest aspira- 
tions ? We refer to death while in prospect, and 
exhort men to faithfulness and diligence in duty. 
Can it have less power in its actual presence ? May 
not the wonderful experience it brings to every 
25 
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soul, unprecedented and unrepeated, be to it an 
occasion of unsurpassed good ? Must we consider 
it, unlike every other providence of Grod, without 
moral utility, and without significance ? Does it 
rend asunder the veils of prejudice and of passion, 
and shall it not bring the soul into closer prox- 
imity to truth ? Shall it not present us where we 
can behold God as he is, in all his paternal love ? 
— Christ in all hia brotherly aJBfection, self-sacrifice, 
and purity ? — the angels in their own loveliness, 
and the "spirits of just men made perfect"? 
Shall not the soul perceive, in more vivid contrast 
than ever before, the blessedness of purity, and the 
in-dwelling woe of impurity? No longer seeing 
"through a glass, darkly," but "face to face," — 
no longer knowing in part, but knowing even as also 
we are known, — why shall not this additional truth 
prove, what the truth always has proved to him that 
hath it, " the power of God unto salvation "? 

Thus, to the soul unredeemed, death may be an 
occasion of great good, — not itself the source of 
that good, but the instrumentality by which the 
soiil is mellowed to receive the good, and by which 
it is brought into more immediate contact with 
such truth as is the source of it. At the same time^ 
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to the man of God, it is an entrance upon those 
immortal joys which have been the theme of his 
meditations by night and by day. While it is 
destruction to the earthly house, it is completed 
redemption to the heavenly-minded dweller there ; 
— a deliverance from the "bondage of corruption, 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God;'* 
that adoption for which Paul declared himself and 
brethren to be waiting, " the redemption of the 
body." Death remains no longer death. It be- 
comes the completion of birth, and the beginning 
of absolute life. 

We will not say, then, that our venerable father 
has fallen. Nay, he has risen. To sense, he has 
gone down, like the sun at the close of a glorious 
summer day ; but, to the eye of faith, he has 
ascended to the home of our God. In him has been 
fulfilled the promise, as the weight of years was 
upon him, — "Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was; and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it." 

May we not pause here to glance at the man ? 
Not that his reputation can be affected by our poor 
eulogies ; nor that he is not known, both here and 
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elsewhere, not only throughout our own country, 
but beyond the Atlantic. It is not that he is 
unknown, but that he is so well known, tibit we 
will speak freely of him. Our hearts are so full of 
what he has been, and of what he is to us, that we 
can but speak of him. Has he not been in all our 
thoughts ? — a bond of union throughout our bor- 
ders ? Have we not all felt ourselves his children 
in the gospel, looking upon his face with joy 
wherever the interests of our cause centred for 
the hour ? 

To present, at this time, the details of lus event- 
ful life, would too much protract the solemnities of 
this occasion. Some hand better qualified there- 
for will doubtless execute this work in due time, to 
the satisfaction of an a£Qicted and grateful public. 
It will be sufficient for our present purpose to say 
that our venerable father was bom in Richmond, X. 
H., April 30th, 1771 ; and had entered upon his 
eighty-second year some time previous to his death. 
His father, the Rev. Maturin Ballou, was a Baptist 
clergyman, and assiduously educated his son in the 
same faith. Such was the seriousness of his mind 
and integrity of his heart, that he early became 
deeply impressed with a sense of his individual 
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responsibilities, and united with the Baptist church. 
He did not long, however, occupy this position 
undisturbed. Doubts on some of the leading doc- 
trines of the church, and especially in regard to the 
doctrine of endless punishment, soon took posses- 
sion of his mind ; and a course of careful inquiry 
resulted in the firm conviction that such a doc- 
trine could be made to harmonize, neither with the 
paternal character of (xod, nor with the revealed 
purposes of his grace. So powerful was the influ- 
ence of his new conviction upon him, and especially 
of Ins more enlarged conceptions of the divine 
benignity, that he determined at once to bear the 
glad tidings of salvation to a world lost in sin. He 
preached his first sermon in the year 1791, and 
early evinced that penetration of mind and clear- 
ness of statement which have helped to make his 
labors so eflScient through life. In 1796 he mar- 
ried the amiable companion who survives him, and 
who, by her sympathy with his thought, by the 
well-ordering of her household, and by every pos- 
sible method that devoted afiection could devise, 
has done all that could be done to make his life 
usefiil and happy. For more than sixty years has 
he labored in the vineyard of our Master, during all 
25* 
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of which time God has manifestlj been witb him. 
Previous to the year 1809, when he settled in 
Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. Ballou had preached in 
very many of the towns of Massachusetts^ Bhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire, everywhere winning to himself the affection 
and confidence of the people, and bearing with the 
most Christian fortitude the constant, but by no 
means kind, assaults of the enemies of truth. After 
laboring six years with the society in Portsmontii, he 
removed to Salem, Mass.; and in 1817, in answer 
to the unanimous call, and to the most earnest solic- 
itation, of the second XJniversalist society in Bos- 
ton, he became its first pastor, — an office he has 
continued to hold for nearly tlnrty-five years, with 
the constantly increasing confidence and respect, 
not only of his own congregation, but of the com- 
munity at large. 

His ministry in Boston has been of the most sig- 
nal character. Scarcely had he entered upon his 
duties in his new field of effort, when the relig- 
ious elements around him were most deeply moved, 
and he felt himself called, in the providence 
of God, to a course of exegetical and doctrinal 
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labors, in the highest degree useful to a better 
understanding of the gospel of salvation. His 
remarkable qualities, both as a thinker and as a 
speaker, placed him at once at the head of the 
denomination to which he belonged ; a position he 
has ever maintained in Christian humility, and with 
universal consent. 

Nor is the result of his labors in Boston a proper 
standard, by any means, by which to estimate his 
full work. Among the crowds that thronged his 
church at every service, for years, were many de- 
lighted auditors from various parts of New England, 
and from more distant sections of the country, whom 
business or pleasure had drawn to our city. Their 
hearts being once warmed by the fire of divine love, 
they could but be anxious to afford their families 
and neighbors the gratification and instruction which 
they themselves had enjoyed. His labors, there- 
fore, were extended far and wide, and the general 
thought of the time deeply felt his power. 

God has done a great work by him. — Beyond the 
limits of his own denomination has his influence 
gone, and changed the spirit of the religious world 
to a greater extent than the ypunger men among us 
can easily understand. He who can look back the 
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half of sixtj years, must be aware that the wodd 
was then comparatively dark. The pnlpit was 
accustomed to present all the current themes of 
that time under aspects which no intelligent con- 
gregation would now tolerate. The character of 
God, the natural state of man, the personality of 
the devil, the aim and significance of Christ's mis- 
sion, the temper and issues of the divine govern- 
ment, all these were habitually clothed in garbs as 
cheerless as unbelieving and unloving hearts could 
easily invent. 

If it had already been declared that '< Grod is 
love," the light of that love had not shone upon the 
common mind. If God was acknowledged as a 
^^ Father," it was with an awfiil significance in the 
name, that left little of a paternal spirit there. 
Now there is something of healthful warmth in the 
recognized love of God ; and, throughout our com- 
munity, there has been effected a very general 
redemption from that state of orphanage to which 
so large a part of the world felt itself doomed. 
Beyond the changes in the religious formulas of the 
time, there are still greater changes in the interpre- 
tation of those formulas, and consequently in the 
spirit they are made to communicate. In the 
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accomplishment of these results, I do not hesitate 
to say that no man, living or dead, has exerted a 
greater influence than has he whose remains are 
before us. 

Of our own denomination, in its present charac- 
ter and numbers, he may be acknowledged, under 
God, the father. The number of believers, when 
he became a preacher, was few ; and those few 
appear to have had little acquaintance with divine 
truth, as a system. Mr. Ballou brought an orderly 
mind to the study of the sacred word, and, with a 
spirit of reverence unsurpassed, soon brought order 
out of confusion, and light out of darkness. Every 
page of the Christian's text-book became radiant 
ivith a new and diviner light ; and, instead of a 
handful of believers, there are now hundreds of 
thousands, to whose hearts the name of our vener- 
able patriarch is a very benediction. A remark 
which fell from his lips, a few weeks since, will best 
exhibit his own estimate of the strength of our 
cause when he entered the ministry. Being pres- 
ent at a regular meeting of the teachers of his Sab- 
bath-school, held at the house of a parishioner who 
had been a worshipper in his church from his first 
coming to Boston, and seventeen years a teacher in 
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the school, a portion of the evening was occupied 
by conference together on some of the most import- 
ant themes of the gospel. The next day, he 
remarked that he had " found very great pleasure 
in meditating upon the interview of the preceding 
evening. He believed/' he said, " that those forty 
to fifty teachers were exerting a more important 
influence, in extending the power of the gospel, than 
was exerted by our entire ministry when he became 
a member of the denomination." Every one ac- 
quainted with the causes which have stimulated our 
growth from that day to this, will unhesitatingly 
award to him a greater measure of honor therein 
than to any other man. And in this unparalleled 
success, — unparalleled in regard to the greatness 
of the change in faith, conjoined with the number 
of minds in which it has • been effected, — do we 
recognize a fulfilment of the prophecy of the Psalm- 
ist, so recently quoted by him in the hearing of 
many now present, — "There shall be an handful 
of com in the top of the mountains; the firuit 
thereof shall shake like Lebanon." 

So remarkable a work must have resulted firom 
rare qualities in the man. I shall attempt on this 
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occasion no exhaustive analysis of a character so 
eleyated and so revered ; but I must be permitted 
to refer to some of its more prominent elements. 

Let me say, then, first of all, that he was a man 
of unswerving faith. He believed in the Bible as 
the treasury of divino revelation. His ministry was 
based upon it. Few men have confined themselves 
so exclusively to its themes. None have treated 
those themes with greater clearness and power. He 
studied the sacred page with a spirit equally re- 
moved from the Germanic philosophy, on the one 
hand, and from Calvinistic bigotry, on the other. 
In the fulness of its promises, the riches of its grace, 
and the blessedness of its hopes, his soul continually 
delighted. It was to him the "Book of books;" 
and, at the advanced age of more than four-score 
years, its truths, still fresh in his memory, continu- 
ally employed his understanding, and its glories* 
enraptured his heart. 

He believed also in God; — in God as the su- 
preme good. He believed in him as sovereign, — 
not simply as a candidate for sovereignty, but as 
already sovereign ; nor alone as sovereign to cre- 
ate, to uphold, to rule, to condemn, and to chasten 
or destroy. So far had the world's faith gone. He 
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regarded him as sovereign, not to do evil, but to do 
good, and to do good only. He believed God lim- 
ited by his very nature to the doing of good, — that 
he is no more able to do evil than he is to be untrue. 
And, since it is admitted, on all hands, that there 
are moral influences by which some will be saved in 
perfect harmony with the exercise of their own vol- 
untary powers, he believed that a God who is 
reaUy sovereign in his moral domain, can accomplish 
in all souls whatever is possible to be accomplished 
in any. Thus, from the character of God he saw 
freely flowing the blessed promises of his word. 

His faith, too, in Christ stood related to the 
affectionate Father as the sovereign cause. Christ 
was Gt)d's messenger to man. He came not to pro- 
cure the Father's love for the world, but as a testi- 
mony of that love. He came not to open to man 
the door of mercy, but to strengthen man to walk 
in the already open door. His mission was not 
simply to explore the wide-spread moral waste, but 
to possess and cultivate it ; not to make salvation 
possible, but actual ; for God " hath appointed him 
fieir of all things," — " hath given all things into 
his hands, that he should give eternal life to as 
many as God had given him.'' Thus it was his 
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mission to accomplish a work, rather than to offer to 
accomplish it ; and, by his ever-memorable prayer 
on the cross, he perfected the power by which the 
world wiU be saved; as he said, " And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me. 

Our venerable father believed in the gospel as 
the eflBcient instrumentality given of God for the 
accomplishment of the purposes of his grace. He 
looked upon this instrumentality as omnipotent to 
save. Its blessed truths, our relationship to Christ 
and the Father as presented therein, the divine 
love as tempering all the chastisements of the divine 
government, the riches of God's grace shining out 
in all his providential arrangements, — these, with 
its kindred elements, make the gospel the "power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.'* 
The world had long understood its power to convict 
of sin, to quicken our consciousness of the condem- 
nation of sin, and to mete out a just measure of 
chastisement to the soul that sins against its light. 
Is it less credible that it should have power to 
beget love towards God, to quicken the soul into a 
new and diviner life, and so to attune the heart 
as to make it welcome heavenly peace ? 
26 
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From such a new of God, of Christ, and the 
gospel, as well as from the direct promises of God, 
was this veteiun preacher led to hope in heaven as 
a common home. In the prospective purity of 
the race, centred his hopes of its highest good. In 
no outward heaven did he helieve. To no extra* 
neous blessings did he look for the Christian's re- 
ward. Through all his life of most assiduous toil, 
his heart was continually stayed on God. The love 
he bore to the Father was a weU-spring of life 
within him. He accepted it and rejoiced in it as 
a blessing of heavenly equality, and sought nothing 
beyond. In his experience was verified the declar- 
ation of Solomon (Prov. 14 : 14), " The good man 
is satisfied from himself." 

Such were some of the elements of the sturdy, 
manly faith, from which flowed a most persistent 
life. The intelligent hearer will perceive, at a 
glance, that these elements must have given form to 
his entire thought, making him eminently Christian. 
In saying that he was a man of unswerving faith, 
it is not by mere condescension that we thus speak. 
There is much that passes for faith in the world 
which is entitied to no more dignified a name than 
prejudice. Though men may receive the truth, if 
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they receive it as a tradition, or rest it solely on 
the authority of their teachers, they can have but 
a comparatively slight claim to be ccmsidered men 
of faith. He early felt himself called to break 
from all the traditions around him, and to study 
the "lively oracles of divine truth" for himself. 
Whatever trials he endured in standing alone, he 
found ample compensation therefor, in his greater 
breadth of hope, in the increased transparency of 
the spiritual atmosphere around him, and in the 
intenser light and more genial warmth of the 
" Sun of righteousness." Thus does this man of 
God come before us with a full-formed Christian 
character, — aU its massive proportions being per- 
meated by a God-given faith, and tempered by a 
piety more unaffected than that of any man I ever 
knew. 

Again, he was a man of great originality^ and 
remarkable power. He walked not in a beaten 
track. His method of interpretation was all his 
own ; it was evolved by the new faith which inspired 
him, and maintained throughout a self-consistency 
unknown to biblical writers fifty years ago. Though 
his labor consisted in dealing with the most familiar 
statements, yet he never failed to shed upon his 
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theme a new and dinner light, and to invest it 
with rare and universal interest. It is no condem- 
nation of his method of interpretation to say that it 
seemed, to the perverted understanding of that 
time, to be forced and unnatural. The value of tills 
circumstance may be justly estimated by the fact, 
that the current me&ods of the world have been 
constantly assimilating to his method, ever since it 
has been in conflict with them. 

It was in Ins style of exposition and clearness of 
illustration, rather than in his form of statement, 
that his originality consisted. It was manifested 
not so much by rhetorical aids, as by his ^ivid em- 
bodiment of the principle he would inculcate. In 
the early part of his ministry, he had too much 
hard work to do, too many open and covert foes to 
contend with, too many hurtful Errors to overthrow, 
to permit him to loiter in the fields of literature for 
the gathering of verbal and rhetorical bouquets. He 
needed not these aids. His thought was rare, 
and burned with the truths of God. Howsoever 
expressed, it was sure to be remembered. The 
hearer might have no recollection of the dress. 
Whether clothed or unclothed, whether "in the 
body or out of the body," he might not be able to 
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Bay. One thing, howerer, he could say ; a new 
thought, glowing like the sun in the heavens, with 
a light all its own, had found a place in his heart. 
He who possesses such a power need seek no other. 
The trappings of literature can never do the work 
of truth. They may dazzle the imagination ; hut 
truth alone can warm the heart They may lead to 
the admiration of man, hut never to the adoration 
of God. 

Thus, his methods were marked by the utmost 
simplicity ; and in this lay his power. That power 
might not seem remarkable. It bore no likeness to 
the thunderbolt ; but it was rather like those quiet 
powers of nature, whose all-pervading energies 
accomplish the greatest results in the profoundest 
silence. Even those master-strokes, in which some 
great principle was made to cleave asunder the very 
heart of the systems of the world, were executed 
with such quiet ease that one could be little aware, 
at first, of the depth to which they smote. He 
never played with a subject ; he pever treated an 
unimportant theme ; he never spoke without some- 
thing to say. Both his preaching and his publica- 
tions, however unpretending in form, have borne 
upon the vital principles of the gospel, and have 
26* 
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exerted an inflaence which coming generations alone 
can fully estimate. 

I remark, again, that he was a man of broad 
charity. To judge this trait of character, it is 
necessary to see it in its proper relations, and in 
the connections it holds in one's own thoughts. To 
judge character in any respect, indeed, it is neces- 
sary to gain the intellectual and moral stand-point 
of that character. With Mr. Ballon that stand- 
point was love to man. He loved all men. With 
him love was not a passion, but a fixed and abiding 
principle. He believed that God loves all men, and 
that he has made it both the duty and the privil^e 
of his children to cherish a similar love for each 
other. Moreover, he believed that the gospel is the 
di\inely appointed instrumentality for conferring the 
highest good upon man. The error of the world, 
and whatever stands opposed to Christian truth, 
as he understood it, he regarded as the foe of man ; 
and he felt bound to use the rare powers God had 
given him for its removal. If he soon found the 
world sincerely arrayed against him, it must be 
remembered that he was no less sincerely obeying 
his own sense of duty. And I submit whether tiie 
tendencies of the religious world do not indicate 
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that the instrament he wielded was, indeed, the 
" sword of the spirit/' Strengthened by his love 
for man, he counted ease, personal favor, and 
popular honors, of little worth, if he could but 
accomplish the good to which God had called him. 
That his labors to uproot the errors of men 
should have been sometimes construed into attacks 
upon the defenders of those errors, and should have 
drawn upon himself the slanders and the contumely 
of the bigots of his time, cannot be thought strange 
by those who are familiar with the religious history 
of the past. And when he replied to such attacks 
with a just measure of severity, aiming, as he 
always did, at the enlightening of those whom he 
addressed, instead of giving proof of a lack of char- 
ity, he but showed the manliness of his charity. 
"When the government of our city uses the power 
committed to its hands for the removal of tempta- 
tion, for the suppression of vice, and for the break- 
ing up of the injurious practices which have long 
prevailed, we do not deny to the government a 
paternal character, although it may be compelled to 
some measures of severity. When the skilful and 
judicious surgeon applies the caustic or the knife to 
the diseased limb, we do not pronounce him un- 
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friendly to the powers of life, although the liTing 
nerve may twinge under his weU-timed applications. 
S09 when this far-seeing servant of God applied tiie 
caustic of divine truth to the moral diseases of men, 
what wonder if they hetrayed a sensitiveness rarely 
known before ? Consider his position. He was 
alone. The world was against him. He saw giant 
errors cursing the world, and the defenders of those 
errors hurling their anathemas at him on every 
hand. How could he be expected to move timidly, 
or accurately to measure the rod with which he 
chastised their foUy ? But, howsoever close a dealer 
with error he may have been, he always respected 
the honest man, and sought only to promote that 
knowledge of God which is eternal life. Thus, 
what may have sometimes seemed a want of char- 
ity, arose rather from the very breadth and fiilness 
of his charity. 

Some men's charity blinds their eyes; his 
strengthened his heart. Theirs manifests itself in 
a marked complacency towards existing errors and 
vices; his, in a discriminating love of man, — a 
love which could reprove men for folly, and yet 
seek to win them from it. There had been one 
before him who could denounce woe after woe 
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upon the scribes and Pharisees, designating them as 
a " generation of vipers/' and yet, in behalf of the 
same individuals, could pray, " Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." The true 
temper of his charity was seen in his bearing 
towards the accused and erring. Never was his 
voice heard in exultation over defections in the 
churches, whether of his own or of sister sects ; 
but he was always ready to seize upon any and 
every circumstance which could tend to estab- 
lish the innocence or to palliate the guilt of the 
accused. And when, from the fulness of the evi- 
dence, he could no longer doubt the accused one's 
guilt, a heavy sigh showed how deeply he felt the 
wound which such guilt inflicted upon the Master's 
cause. 

Suffer me, my friends, to remark further, that he 
was a man of singleness of purpose^ and of spotless 
life. To know the truth, and to proclaim it to 
all who would hear him, excited, early in life, the 
ambition of his soul. And the more the glories of 
the gospel enraptured his heart, as truth after truth 
became manifest to his understanding, the more 
eagerly did he devote his powers to the extension 
of a knowledge of the gospel among men. To 
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make known the Father unto men, was the work to 
which he believed himself called of Grod ; and most 
faithfully did he labor to that end, vigorously em- 
ploying the full powers with which he had been 
blessed. This, in his judgment, was by no means a 
narrow aim. However few or simple may have 
been the principles that he felt himself called 
to illustrate, they embraced all the moral issues of 
life, and all spiritual blessmgs. It was an attempt 
so to reform the ordinary methods of exposition as to 
reproduce the gospel to the apprehension of the 
common mind. During more than sixty years did 
he thus labor. Through every vicissitude, in every 
state of the tide, whether at flood or ebb, his devo- 
tion has been the same. The love he bore the truth 
was a perfect pledge of the constancy of his toil. 
"It was his meat and his drink to do the will of his 
Father in heaven." No side issue could mould his 
purpose ; no popular favors could seduce his heart. 
In whom has been witnessed a constancy more 
remarkable ? Blessed by nature with a good phys- 
ical constitution, he preserved his powers to a very 
great age, by a life of abstemiousness, and of uni- 
form moderation. Though the weight of more than 
four-score years was upon him, his vigor was scarcely 
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abated ; and his unassisted sight enabled him to 
read a Bible of fine print with tolerable ease. It 
was the vigor of such powers that he brought to the 
Master's service ; and, in the calmness of extreme 
age, no less thaa during the ardor of youth, he pur- 
sued the great purpose of his life. When he had 
ceased to be sole Pastor of this society, and the 
responsibilities of the pulpit no longer rested upon 
him, he continued to speak often to his own flock, 
and oftener still he ministered to the congrega- 
tions of believers abroad. Indeed, he has been 
accustomed to travel throughout New England, not 
unfirequently extending his journeys to New 
York and Philadelphia. He has occupied nearly 
every Sabbath during the past year in publishing 
the " glad tidings of a world's salvation ;" and the 
people have received his messages as the parting 
benediction of their long-revered patriarch. Five 
or six weeks were thus spent in the city of New 
York during the severity of the past winter. It is 
no disparagement to other useful men to say that 
there is no man among us whose labors have been 
more eagerly sought, or whose communications have 
been listened to with a more uniform delight. 
On the second Sunday in April last, he addressed 
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society ; and he believed that his usefulness ooald 
not be increased by his removal to any other field 
of labor. In later years, when the society, having 
endured many reverses, felt the need of more ample 
resources, in perfect harmony with the spirit of his 
whole life, he cheerfully and voluntarily relinqoidied 
his own salary, placing the revenue of the society 
entirely at its command. Yet not a jot or tittle of 
his interest in the society was abated. Thus ^' a 
good man, out of the good treasure of lus heart, 
bringeth forth good things." 

There are many other particulars, in a life so rich 
with instruction, which, would time permit, might 
well claim our attention. But why speak of the 
character and goodness of such a man ? Why say 
that the sun shines ? His character is '^ known and 
read of all men." — Ah ! it is the utterance of our 
hearts. Aifection clings in fondness to these sacred 
memories. Are not his remains before us ? — and 
his children in the gospel must speak freely of him. 

I am aware that the family,* gathered here in 
sadness, must look upon this providence £rom a 

* Mrs. Balloa was not sufficiently recovered fix>ni a severe illness to 
permit her attendance upon the solenmitieB at the church. 
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position pecaliar to themselves. All that he was, 
as a distiiigiiished servant of God, and an honored 
minister of Christ, is eclipsed by what he has ever 
been to you, — the wise, the affectionate, the hon- 
ored and revered father. In the foLiess of yonr 
regard for him, his every wish had the authority of 
a command. Yon have cherished him with an ardor 
of filial affection from which death alone could sever 
him, and which will sweeten your every memory of 
him. 

But you will permit me to say that, in this hour 
of affliction, you have many reasons for gratitude. 
Your father has been spared, through the good 
providence of God, to a great age. He has been 
blessed with a remarkable measure of health and of^ 
strength. When sickness came, it found him at 
home, in the bosom of his family. You have been 
permitted to do all for him that the most assiduous 
love could accomplish. The soundness of his mind 
remained unimpaired, even under violent disease, to 
the end of life ; calling forth expressions of surprise 
from his experienced physician. He was, proba- 
bly, not unaware of his approaching end, having 
intimated that he thought his last sickness was upon 
lum. His words, however, were few ; nor was 
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there need that thej should be many. The laboia 
of his entire life had served to prepare yoar minds 
and hearts for this hoar. He had many limes fully 
uttered his thought on the great themes, life, death 
and immortality. It seems better that he should 
leave an example of silent, all-supporting trust; 
that he should show the sturdy power of his faith 
by dispensing with the encouragement of oft- 
repeated sympathy, and leaning confidently on tiiat 
staff which had been his support through every trial 
of life. 

Besides, he had often exhorted his companion to 
hold herself in readiness for his departure, forewarn- 
ing her that every separation from her might be ibe 
last. But a few days previous to his death, he had 
renewedly impressed this upon her mind. What a 
sublime spectacle was this ! At more than four- 
score years of age, braving the rigors of mid-win- 
ter, and the extreme heat of summer, and regard- 
less of the dangers that attend the rapid conveyances 
of our time, this veteran preacher " takes his life 
in his hand,'* and goes forth continually to pro- 
mulgate the everlasting gospel ! The sentiment 
ever in his thought is, " I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand : I 
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have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith/' His death finds his numer- 
ous children in health, and able to come together to 
participate in the solemnities of tins occasion. If 
he must be taken from us, these several circum- 
stances are what you would have them, and become 
reasons for gratefully acknowledging the Divine 
Hand. 

I need not speak to you of consolation. Several 
of you are preachers of the gospel, and are accus- 
tomed to administer its consolations to those who are 
in affliction ; and all of you are familiar with that 
gospel, as applicable to yourselves. The consola- 
tion it proffers, you already possess. You have 
been prepared to cherish it, by your education in 
childhood, by the pulpit instructions with which you 
have been familiar in maturer years, and by the 
home counsels of your honored parent. Besides, 
you will not forget that your griefe are shared by 
others, — not only by this society and congregation, 
but by thousands of believers throughout our Zion. 

Those of you who have always resided under the 

same roof with him who has gone from us, must feel 

yourselves peculiarly afflicted. You will miss his 

genial presence, his kind voice, his daily counsels 

27* 
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and communion. But to the cherished parent ^rbo 
remains to you, there arises the duty of an increased 
manifestation of sympathy and filial regard. I find 
joy in the thought that I shall be permitted to share 
in the discharge of this duty. My relations to our 
beloved father — permit me to speak of lum thus 
— have ever seemed to me of the most sacred char- 
acter. So perfect and uninterrupted has been the 
good understanding existing between us, that I 
have never hesitated to tnm to him with the most 
undoubting confidence. Communion, therefcnre, with 
his companion in her returning strength, and with 
his family, surrounded by those circumstances in 
the midst of which I have been accustomed to meet 
him, while valued for its own sake, mH also be val- 
ued for the vividness with which it vrill bring before 
me my many communings with him whom I ven- 
erate as a father. 

But, sacred as is your grief, here is a wider circle 
of mourners, who also claim our ihoughts. Of this 
Christian church and society he was the loved and 
honored Pastor. Some of the aged men before me 
have toiled with him, hand in hand, these thirty- 
five years. When you reared the walls of this tem- 
ple, and established the society which has ever since 
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held so conspicaoas and honored a position in our 
midst, you called him, with one heart and one voice, 
to lead you in the way of salvation. He heard your 
call. He has devoted himself to your interests, and 
to the cause of his Master, His eloquence has, 
again and again, thrilled your hearts with the power 
of divine truth. He has dwelt among his peo- 
ple. His manhood, and his honored age, have 
been cheerfully given you. Through every vicissi- 
tude, he has labored for you, and counselled you for 
good. He has cherished you ; and you have cher- 
ished him. But death heeds not affection, useful- 
ness or honor. Tou have seen one after another of 
your number pass to his rest, until, in this bereave- 
ment, you have suffered an irreparable loss. 

"When the Junior Pastor of this society was 
inducted into his sacred and responsible office, an 
honored brother, as the organ of the installing 
council, solemnly charged him to seek advice and 
counsel from his venerable Senior. God knows how 
faithfully I have endeavored to obey this charge ; 
and he alone knows how much of the success which 
has attended my feeble labors shouW be attrib- 
uted to the aid I have thus received. Never did I 
»eek that aid without feeling that it was rendered 
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mth the most entire disinterestedneaSy and mfh a 
trae regard to your spiritual welfare as a society* 
And never has my thought recurred to him \vho has 
honored this place during so many years of faithful 
labor, whether he was present with us or minister- 
ing elsewhere, without feeling that his very name is 
a ^' tower of strength." In this hereavement, there- 
fore, you suffer a double loss. 

The presence, to-day, in sorrow, of our minister-* 
ing brethren, assembled in unexpected numbers,—* 
tmexpected, because of the shortness of the notice, 
— shows that this affliction is deeply felt, also, by 
our entire denomination. There is soxrowiag, to- 
day , in all our churches. Our Zion is in mourning. 
Our head and leader has been taken from us ; and 
we need to pray that God wUl sanctify his death, 
as he has sanctified his life, to the good of believers 
throughout our land. 

This father in our Israel will be with us no more. 
The devoted husband, the affectionate parent, and 
the beloved friend, wiU no longer fill his place in 
the circk of cherished ones. The eminent Christian, 
and honored servant of God, will no more speak to 
us of the thingn of the heavenly kingdom. I am 
aware that no words of mine can utter the commoa 
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emotions of our hearts in this season of bereavement. 
It most remain, too, for a calmer hour, and a more 
skilful hand, to do justice to the memory of so great 
and good a man. In the mean time, let us cherish 
the virtues which rendered beautiful his life, and 
imitate that example which has shed new lustre 
upon the Christian's pathway. And let the gospel 
which he delighted to proclaim, assure us of a re- 
union with him, in a world of immortality and 
unfading glory. 
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ORDER OF SERVICES. 



i FUNERAL CHANT. 



READING OF TEDS SCRTPTURES, 

BT BXY. 0. A. SKINMIEB. 



HYMN. 



On Son's holy walls 
I Is qnenched a beacon light; 

i In Tain the watchman calls, 

! •< Sentry! what of the night?'' 

I No answering voice is here ; 

Say, — does the soldier sleep ? 
0, yes, — upon the bier. 
His watch no more to keep. 
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Still is that heaven-toadied tongae, 

Pulseless the thibbbbg breast ; 
That moe with maac stnmg 

Foieyer pat to rest 
To rest ? A liyiiig thoag^ty 

Undimmed, nnqoenched, he Boan» 
An esseooe, ^rit-wroo^ 

Of yoa immortBl shores. 

Peace to thee, man of God ! 

Thme earthly tdls are o*er ; 
The thorny path is trod. 

The Shepherd trod befiyre. 
Fall well he kept his word, — 

« I 'm with thee to the end ; 
Fear not! I am the Lord, 

Thy never-fiiiling fiiend! " 

We weaye no dirge for thee, — 
^ It should not call a tear 

To know that thou art free ; 

Thy home, — it was not here ! 
Joy to thee, man of God ! 

Thy heayen-oouise is begun ; 
UnshrinkiDg thou hast trod 

Death's vale, — thy raoe is run I 



PRAYER, 

B7 BEV. IHOMAB WHITTEMOBB. 
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HYMN. 

Vital spark of heayenlj flame, 
Quit, 0, quit this mortal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying 
0, the pain, the bliss, of dying! 
Cease, fi)nd nature, oease thy strift. 
And let me kngoish into life ! 

Hark! they whisper! angels say, 
'< Sister spirit, oome away ! " 
What is this absorbs me quite, 
Steals my senses, shuts my mght, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath ? — 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 

The world recedes ! — it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring : 
Lendy'lend your wings ! I mount, I fly^ 
grave ! where is thy victory ? 
death ! where is thy sting ? 



SERMON, 

BT BEV. A. A. MnnSB. 



28 
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HYMN. 

Unveil ihj boiom, fiulUbl tomb! 
' Tike thia new treaaore totiiy traat. 
And give these aaored relioB room. 
To aeek a slumber in thj dost 

Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious ftar. 
Invade thy bounds ; no mortal woes 

Can reabh the peaoeful sleeper here, 
Where angels watch the soft repoee. 

So Jesos slept ; 6od*8 dying Son 

Passed through the grave, and blessed the bed ; 
Then rest, dear sunt, till from his throne 

The morning break, and pierce the shade. 

Break fiom his throne, illustrious mom ! 

Attend, earth, his sovereign word ! 
Restore thy trust I the ^rious Ibrm 

Shall then arise to meet the Lord. 



CONCLUDING FiRATER, 

BT BIT. 8. 8TRBEXBB. 



BENEDICnON. 
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The death of the Bev. Hosea Ballon, Senior Pastor of 
the Second Society of Uniyersalists, in Boston, occoired on 
Monday, Jnne 7th, at half past ton o'clock, A. u. 

Immediately on receiving intelhgence of the afflictive 
event, the Standing Committee of the society repaired to his 
late residence, and obtained permission of his &mily to make 
foU arrangements for the fimeral services. 

Wednesday, June 9th, three o'clock, v. H., was fixed 
upm as the hour for the services at the chorolL The 
pnlpt, galleries and organ, were clad in the habiliments of 
nonmmg. 

After a prayer at the house by the Junior Pastor, the 
body was delivered into tlie custody of the committee of the 
society, and conveyed to the churcL While entering ihe 
church, the organ discoursed mournful music, in harmony 
with the manifest sorrow of the vast multitude congregated 
there. The reyerend gentlemen whose names foUow, 
attended as 

PAUr-BEABBBS. 

Bev. Daniel Shabp, D. D,, 
Bev. S. Babbbit, D. D«, 
Bev. S. Cobb, 
Bev. L. B. Paige, 
Bev. Edwabi) Tubneb, 
Bev. S. Stbebieb, 
Bev. T. Whtctemobe, 
Bev. Josiah Oilman. 
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ACTION OF THE SOCIETY. 

At a legd meeting of the Society, held Thnradaj eyen- 
ing, June 10th, 1852, — the eyening of the day subsequent 
to the funeral, — it was unanimously 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to the 
Standing Committee, for the very acceptable manner in 
which they anticipated its wishes relative to the funeral of 
our late Father Ballou, and that the expenses incurred &r 
the same be paid from the funds of the Society. 

The following Preamble and Besolutions, reported by a 
committee appointed for that purpose, were also unanimoudj 
adopted : 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call to hims^ 
our venerable &ther in Israel, Bev. Hoeea Ballou, the 
Senior Pastor of this Society, who departed this life on the 
seventh day of June, 1852, aged eighty-one years; and 
whereas, in recurring to the events of his long and mem- 
orable life, we bring to mind the time when he first appeared 
as the fearless advocate of what he then, and ever afterwards, 
felt to be God's truth, as revealed in the holy Scriptures; 
the moral courage with which he sustained that truth amid 
all the assaults of learning, bigotry and tradition, continuing 
faithful to the last in the path that was revealed to him as 
the path of duty ; therefore. 

Resolved, That the present prosperous aspect of the 
Universalist denomination, and the gradual infusion of its 
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principles into those of other Christian denominations, are 
monuments of honor to its pioneers, of whom Hosea Ballou 
was one of the chief. 

Resolved, That the denomination of Uni^rsalists has 
therefore lost, in this dispensation of Divine Providence, a 
champion whose latter days it has delighted to honor, — 
a practical example of the working of the fidth once delivered 
to the saints, — and one who has most ablj worn the breast- 
plate of righteousness and borne the shield of fJEuth, and who 
has gone down to the grave " full of years and fiill of hon- 
ors." 

Resolved, That as sole Pastor of this Society during a 
period of about twenty-seven years, and as Senior Pastor for 
about eight years, his career has been uniformly marked by 
a wisdom and kindness, in all his intercourse with its mem- 
bers, both individually and collectively, which prevented 
even the approach of any discord between them ; and by a 
large and broad charity, which made all mankind his 
brothers, and children of the same paternal God. 

Resolved, That in the death of this venerable Christian, 
whom we have so long looked up to as a pastor, yea, even as 
a father, this Society especially has met with a heavy loss ; 
and while we feel deeply the weight of this afflicting bereave- 
ment, we would gratefully acknowledge the kindness of an 
All-wise Providence, in having spared his life and continued 
his usefulness, in so signal and uninterrupted a manner, 
during the protracted period of his connection with us. 

Resolved, That in the simplicity of his daily life, which 
was most truly a life without guile, we see a proof of his 
devotion to principle worthy of all honor ; and in his inflex- 
ible integrity he has left an eloquent lesson, which all, young 
and old, may read with profit. 
28* 
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Resolved^ That ve sympathize most sinoerely with the 
afflicted widow, children, and other relatives of our deceased 
pastor, in their bereavement ; that we feel the poverty of 
language to administer consolation, and can only point them 
to the sublime truths of gospel grace which their departed 
rehitive spent his life in teaching ; that we fervently com- 
mend them to Him who " tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb;" and, while we can hardly expect to assuage their 
grief with the wound yet so fresh, we would bid them aor- 
low not as those without hope, but remember how many a 
weary soul has found rest from the teachings of him they 
now mourn, and direct them to the glorious fidth that he is 
" not lost, but gone before." 

Voted, That a committee be appointed from tlie Society 
to purchase a lot at Mount Auburn, cause the same to be 
properly enclosed, and deposit therein the remains of our 
Senior Pastor, as soon as the laws of tiie city will allow 
them to be removed ; and that they cause a suitable moi^ 
ument to be erected over them. 

The following gentlemen were then selected as that 
committee : Thomas A. Goddard, Stlyanus Packa&d, 
Oltvbr Dean, Aloxzo A. Mdtbb, Gbo. W. Oagb, 
Albebt L. Lincoln. 
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Remarks niade to the Sabbath-school, on the ISth June^ 
being the Sabbath s^ubsequent to the death of Rev. 
Mr. BaUou. By T. A. Goddard, Superintendent. 

Teachbbs, Children and Friends : 

It is known to you all that since we last met together 
here our venerable Father Ballou has died and been buried. 

We have not often been visited bjr death in oor school ; 
yet We have seen the very young and beautiful child taken, 
ire have seen an older scholar of great promise suddenly 
stricken down, and we have seen the teacher who loved to 
come up here sink gently away. And now the good old 
man, who has so long stood the patriarch of our denomina- 
tion, has gone to his resting-place. 

Thus the hand of death is everywhere, and strikes the 
aged, the middle-aged, the youth and the child, indiscrimi- 
nately. This change — death — mitst come to all of us, sooner 
or later. We know it, yet we fear to die. Now, / would 
have you look upon death as a solemn event, but not as a 
dreadful one. I would have you take cheerful views of it. 
We lie down every night to sleep, having faith that we shall 
wake again in the morning; and what is death but the 
counterpart of sleep ? — only, instead of awaking here again, 
we shall awake in a holier and happier world. 

The pious mind, the reflecting mind, sees in all the order 
of nature undoubted signs of God's goodness, — yes, even in 
ieath. We are all liable to be stricken down at any time ; 
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and yet, if ho would haye it different ? Wlio will not own 
that it IS one of the greatest of blessing? that we do not 
know the hour of our death ? 

Some may say, '^ But it is so hard to die young ! " Is it 
80 hard ? Take the little child who was snatched away in 
all its spotless purity, and on account of whose loss the fond 
parents have been driven almost to distraction ; or the older 
girl, just blooming, as it were, into womanhood, — the pride 
of her classmates, the idol of her family; or the young 
woman, just become active in good works, — a devoted Sah- 
bath-school teacher, an affectionate daughter, a darling 
sister; — we bitterly mourn their loss. But, though called 
dead, they are always present The mother still sees her 
lovely child, and it speaks to her in heavenly language ; 
and our sister, — her loved features are always before us, and 
we listen to her songs over and over again ; but they are 
angelic songs now. Then, too, if they die young, we see 
them always in their youth and loveUness. We grow old, 
but they never do. They ever appear to us in all their 
youthful beauty, — beauty of soul, as well as of body. And 
80 of all friends, all kindred, whom death takes from us. 
We remember every one of their accustomed words and 
actions ; ah, yes ! and we remember every unkind word we 
ever spoke to them; and we wish — how sincerely ! — that 
we could recall them. But then, also, we think of the kind 
words and good deeds that have passed between us and the 
dear departed, and the remembrance of them is like the 
visits of angels. 
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In the present instance it is not the young or the middle- 
aged that is taken from us. It is he inrhose venerated form 
has been so long &miliar to us, and who has seemed so much 
a part of us that we almost thought he could not die. 

There are some now present who, when this church was 
first erected, were led up here by their parents, and who 
have continued ever since to worship in this temple. They 
were diildren then, quite young, too, — not more than six or 
eight years old. Father Ballou was not Father Ballou 
then. He was not much older than I am now ; and I recol- 
lect yery distinctly his appearance. His hair was but 
slightly tinged with gray; his form was' erect; and he had 
the same calm and dignified walk up the broad aisle which 
you have been accustomed to see. 

I. well recollect the crowds which attended upon his 
preaching, when he was first setded here. Tear in and 
year out, every seat would be occupied, and many, very 
many, remain standing during the services. Indeed, he is 
the first preacher of whom I have any recollection whatever. 
From that time to this, he has been, perhaps, the most 
popular preacher of tJniversalism in New England. Few 
ministers could attract a larger audience in the country than 
he. What were the causes of this ? 

You probably know that he was not always a TJniversal- 
ist. His father was a Baptist, and he himself was brought 
up in that' faith. At the age of nineteen he became a 
believer in the doctrine of the final salvation of all men. 
When he came to this belief, he openly avowed it. As he 
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Studied his Bible more, he became sore that he was in the 
right path ; and he was not the man to flinch irhen he £ek 
that he had truth on his side. 

He was a man of undaunted courage. You, childrea, maj 
think it strange to hear this word. now. There is a eoong^ 
which is shown by the soldier on the field of battle ; bat that 
is mere physical courage. There is a Ugher courage^ whkik 
is displayed by him who stands up maofolly aad battles Ibr 
the right, when all the world is opposed to him. It is to 
this courage that I refer ; for, let me tdl you that whn 
Mr. Ballon first began to preach the glorious doctritue whidi 
we hold, the great body of the people looked upcm him 
almost with horror, as a disorganizer, a preadier of Ae 
devil, and they turned their backs upon him* It took a man 
of strong moral courage to bear up against such reboft ; but 
he did bear up, and nobly too. Here, then, was one caoBe 
of Father Ballou's popularity ; he had advocated ihe tmfli 
when it was unpopular ; while others shook, he stood firm. 
He never equivocated ; people knew that he was honest, and 
they felt that they could trust him. 

Again, if he was honest in his preaching of the goqtel of 
Christ, he was so, likewise, in his dealings with men. He 
was firugal in his family. Commencing housekeeping, in 
this city, when the style of living was by no means so 
expensive as at present, his habits became fixed, and it was 
very difficult for him to change. He always conlmued to be 
very abstemious. 

Father Ballon, though his age prevented Us coming 
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among us often, yet took an interest in the school. He 
loved children. How often have we heard him quote that 
saying of the blessed Saviour, " Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not ; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven" ! How he loved to dwell upon it ! 

And now he has gone down to his grave, " full of years 
and fun of honors." TTill he be forgotten? 0, no! 
" Though dead, he yet speaketh." 

By the world he will be remembered as the apostle of 
Universalism, the advocate of the paternal character of God ; 
and he will speak to men as of old, when he charged them 
to cast away all their creeds and superstitions, and to search 
the Scriptures for themselves. 

To his people he will speak whenever they shall enter 
this temple, reminding them of tho many years he dwelt 
with them in peace, and of the* glorious truths that have 
dropped from his lips. 

To us he will speak, with his benignant eye, as often as 
we shall enter this room, telling us, in the language of the 
apostle, '^ Beloved, let us love one another ; for love is of 
God." This theme — the love of God — was indeed one 
which he delighted to dwell upon; and with what unction 
woxdd he treat it in all its length and breadth ! 

finally, beloved children and friends, let us contemplate 
his glorious deatL See him, bending under the weight of 
eighty-one years, going about, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
preaching the word, and doing all the good he could, — 
conscious that death was near him always, and yet calm and 
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strong in the hope of the gospel of Christ, and ready, al 
anj time, to obey the summons to depart 

Would, my children, that, when we come to die, — whether 
it be this week or next, this year or next, or whether we 
live to see four-score years, as he has done, — we may be able 
to look back upon our lives with as little regret as he did ! 
Let us remember that the consciousness of a life well spent 
is the best smoother of the bed of death. Let us have 
strong, living &ith in Jesus ; let us show that fiuth by our 
works. Then we may die as he did ; for he, literally, when 
his summons came, ''wrapped the drapery of his oouch about 
him, and lay down to pleasant dreams." 
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